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DO GOATS really EAT TIN CANS? 


O, that’s just a superstition fos- 

tered by the comic strips. And 
4 the idea that there is something 
mysteriously better about “eastern” auto- 
mobile lubricants simply because they 
are made in the east and cost more is an- 
other superstition— which a majority of 
motorists in the Pacific Coast states have 
come to disregard. 


No, Nor Do Eastern Oils 

Lubricate Better 
As a matter of fact, the best and most 
suitable crude petroleum for the manu- 
facture of a motor oil, is obtained from 
Pacific Coast wells.Zerolene, made from 
this naphthenic base crude, carefully se- 
lected and refined by our patented high- 
vacuum process, not only costs /ess but 
lubricates better. 


Zeralene Successfully Lubricates 
All Makes of Cars 

If you have been paying high prices for 
eastern oils — think what a “lubrication 
census” of the automobiles in any large 
western city would show: Zerolene success- 
fully lubricating every make of car in use- 
high priced and low — more cars than 
any other oil made. 


Why Experienced Automobile 
Men Say—‘‘Use Zerolene” 


Zerolene increases gasoline mileage, re- 








Insist on Zerolene— 
even if 
it does cost less 




















duces carbon troubles, and lengthens the 
life of the engine; and because it does— 
automobile agencies and big users of 
such celebrated makes as Cadillac, Chrys- 
ler, Dodge, Lincoln, Oakland, Packard, 
Pierce-Arrow, Willys-Knight, etc., un- 
hesitatingly say—‘‘Use Zerolene.”’ 


Why pay tribute to superstition? Insist 
on Zerolene—even if it does cost less. Always 
ask for ZEROLENE by name. 


Get the facts! 


A series of independent and impartial 
reports showing the experience ot large 
users with Zerolene motor oil has been 
collected in our booklet, “Why Pay 
Tribute to a Superstition?” Ask any 
Standard Oil Company representative 
or Zerolene dealer for a copy. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(CALIFORNIA) 
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It is easy 
to get to Longview 


Longview is on the direct line of 
tourist travel—three trans-conti- 
nental railways, the Northern Pa- 
cific, the Union Pacific and the 
Great Northern; two internation- 
ally famous paved highways, the 
Columbia River Highway and the 
Pacific Highway, and a third, the 
Ocean Beach Highway, now being 
built. Longview is 50 miles north- 
west of Portland, 50 miles east of 
the Pacific Ocean and 135 miles 
south of Seattle. 




















Public Library 


This illustration, while typically 
representative of building activi- 
ties at Longview, is an artist’s 
conception and is not made from 
a photograph. The business dis- 
trict of Longview lies more than a 
mile northward from the Colum- 
bia River. The activities on the 
river front are industrial. 





See 


LONGVIEW 





‘Washington 


The dramatic spectacle of a city 
being built before your eyes! 


7 | YHERE’S something new to see this year in the 
Pacific Northwest—something as dramatic as 
the grandeur of its mountains, its forests, its 
waterfalls and rivers. 
And that something is Longview, Washington, the 
new city that has burst almost full-fledged on the 
north bank of the great Columbia River, half-way 
between Portland and the Pacific Ocean. Three 
years ago the site of Longview was a valley of 
farms and orchards. Today, without ever having 
had a “boom”, it is a teeming young city of fine 
buildings, boulevards, parks and homes. Ocean 
liners—three and four at a time—are loading cargo 
at Longview docks and great lumber manufacturing 
plants are running night and day to meet the 
lumber demands of the four corners of the globe. 
Last summer Longview had, it is estimated, more than 200,000 
visitors. This year the young city expects an even greater num- 
ber, for its fame grows as it grows and the word has gone out 
through the Nation that tourists to the coast have missed one 
of the sights of America if they fail to see Longview. 
From the beginning Longview has presented a remarkable 
spectacle of city building but this year all former activities are 
being eclipsed. Millions of dollars are being spent in new 
projects. The Long-Bell Lumber Company is building the 























second unit of its great lumber manufacturing plants. The 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company has boughta site at Longview 
and will soon begin the erection of its lumber manufacturing 
plant. An executive states that “this company has timber 
enough immediately available to Longview to justify its largest 
sawmill.”” The Fleishhacker banking interests of San Francisco 
have bought the control of the Longview National Bank. 
Other activities now going forward include: 
The first unit of a $200,000 public hospital with 
80 beds. 

A $150,000 public library. 

A $75,000 passenger station. 

A $125,000 Community Church. 

Five larger business buildings aggregating 

$250,000 being built—others to follow. 

A $100,000 addition to the public school. 

Fifteen additional miles of concrete paving. 

Longview’s perfect transportation facilities make it easy ot 
access for visitors and there are no finer or more reasonably 
priced hotel accomodations in the Pacific Northwest than are 
afforded by the new city. For motorists there is an automobile 
camp of unusual convenience. With these and plenty to see 
while here—a few days in “the wonder city” will be one of the 
outstanding experiences of your tour. 
Summer railroad rates of approximately one-half fare for the 
round trip to Longview and other Pacific Northwest cities in 
effect May 15. Stop-over privileges are easily arranged by 
consulting ticket agents or railway conductors. 


The Longview Company :: Longview, Wash. 











{ PLEASE USE THE COUPON IN SENDING FOR LITERATURE Th 
| THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, Longview, Washington Dept. 623 
Monthly Payrolls Gentlemen: Please send me literature concerning the new city of Longview. 
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LORENCE RYERSON 


tells us that in her case the 


writing germ broke out in all 
sorts of manifestations—ad- 
publicity, articles, 
short stories for the magazines 


vertising, 


and even plays for vaudeville. 

“Jewels of Empire,” which 
begins in this issue, is her 
jirst attempt at a longer story 
but we feel—and we're sure 
yow ll agree as you read—that 
if all she needs is assurance 
that she can do a long story this 
one won't be her last. 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed: 
Editors of SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 


U 


Subscription Price 
$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other 
countries $1.00 additional. In 
remitting, use postoffice or ex- 
press money orders or checks; 
currency sent in a letter should 
be registered. The subscription 
expiration date appears each 
month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of ad- 
dress must give both the new 
and old addresses, and should 
be sent three weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 


Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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—and it’s 
guaranteed ! 


OURED into gasoline Boyce-ite 
creates a new type of fuel possess- 
ing certain remarkable properties. 

It prevents harmful carbon from settling 
on valves, valve seats, spark plug points, 
and piston rings. 


With these vital surfaces kept clean, your 
motor performs at its best. It is quieter, 
smoother, more powerful, easier starting, 
more economical, and longer lived, than 
when carbon is allowed to form. 


You create this fuel yourself by simply 
adding Boyce-ite whenever you buy gas- 
oline, or by buying it already mixed from 
the Blu-Green pump. Use Boyce- ite con- 
stantly —the only way to use it effectively. 


"™ 





“Boyce-ite Blu- 
GreenGasoline 
direct from the 
pump in over 
150 Cities. 
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Ea REGREDRESS 


oO of the mechanical 
condition or design of your 
motor, or the amount or grade of 
oil used, if after adopting Boyce-ite 
treated gasoline as your standard 





Boyce-ite is SAFE! 
It cannot injure 
metals nor create 
poisonous fumes. 


Its small cost is paid back to you many 
| times over in longer motor life, reduced 
gas consumption, and fewer repair bills. 


Boyce-ite is better today than ever, and its 
|| beneficial effects are backed unreservedly 
| — by our guarantee—a guarantee that must 
convince you that Boyce-ite treated gas- 
oline is a better motor fuel. 


For sale by automobile accessory dealers and 
4 filling stations everywhere. 


| fr: 


| BOYCE & VEEDERCO., Inc. 
a LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y., U.S.A. 











President 





jacana ne iat. 
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Guarantee 


motor fuel, you ever again find it 
necessary to remove carbon, have 
that carbon burned out and send 
us the bill! A check will be sent 


you immediately. 


BOYCE & VEEDER CO., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 








Fear Is Your Worst Foe 
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By Edward A. Vandeventer 


OU have heard some one described as “‘a fearless 

person.” That is a mere figure of speech for no one 

is entirely fear free. Those whom we regard as 
the bravest have their fears. The new born babe has 
two well defined fears as part of its inheritance. One of 
them responds to a loud noise. The other is the dread of 
falling. Scientific men declare that these are the only 
fears that are fundamental in healthy infants. Most 
fears, therefore, are the result of suggestion. 


Because most of us permit our emotions to usurp the 
right of reason to dominate our lives we become sur- 
rounded by fears. These spawn of ignorance and super- 
stition leave their marks every time they gnaw at our 
hearts and they are everlastingly gnawing. They ham- 
per our ability to work; they cheat us of happiness while 
we are awake and they make our dreams unpleasant. 


That our health is seriously affected by fears is a fact 
recognized by learned men. Dr. Crile, of Cleveland, in 
his “Origin and Nature of the Emotions’ says: ““We 
fear not in our hearts alone, not in our brains alone, not 
in our viscera alone—fear influences every organ and 
tissue.” 

Nearly all cases of neurasthenia, hysteria and kindred 
ailments had their origin in childhood fears. Exercising 
the imagination on the dread of disease develops hypo- 
chondria, which borders on insanity and which bars its 
victim from any chance of usefulness. 


Coue was a sensation because many of those who con- 
sulted him seemed to have been miraculously healed. 
Yet Coue did not claim any special power or gift. He 
attacked fear and is still fighting it. He knows that he 
can not cure a genuine case of paralysis but he can end 
an imaginary one by winning the confidence of the vic- 
tim and causing him to agree that he is well. Believing 
himself well he loses fear. He says his body has been 
healed but in reality it is his mind that has been healed. 


ONSCIENTIOUS physicians often lose patrons by 

J telling them the truth—that they are not ill. Fear- 

crazed patients will search until they find a doctor who is 
willing to coddle them in their hallucinations. 


We all know that our fears are tyrants but it is not 
easy to banish them. Will power helps but sometimes it 
is ineffective. When the impression that caused the fear 
can be located our relief is imminent, for logic can expose 
its foolishness. We hasten to a mechanic when the car- 
buretor in our automobile engine develops a fault but 
we nurse our fears, refusing to seek the advice of repu- 
table men of science who could restore our confidence and 
relieve us of our mental suffering. 


Worry over loss of sleep does a lot of harm. Many go 
so far as to imagine that insanity will be the result yet 
loss of sleep does not cause insanity. The body requires 
rest more than sleep and most of the ill effects following 
sleepless nights can be charged to worry, not to sleep- 
lessness. A wise doctor would tell a patient afraid of in- 





scmnia that sleep is like a flirtatious woman—it is elu- 
sive when courted with eagerness but it wooes him who 
is indifferent. 

Many who dread death are also afraid to live! They 
just exist. They shun the responsibilities of new ven- 
tures. They will not seek to better themselves for fear 
of failure. They will not travel because they fear the 
water. They are of the hosts of mediocrity because they 
are afraid to be anything else. Young brides, impressed 
by the harrowing tales of gossipy old women who love 
to hear themselves talk about what they have endured, 
learn to fear motherhood. Only too late they realize 
that this fear has deprived them of life’s sweetest joy. 


Seles harm comes but seldom yet fear of harm is 
ever with us. A strong swimmer in the surf suddenly 
discovers that he can not make headway toward the shore. 
He is in a rip tide. Heretofore he has had supreme con- 
fidence in his swimming ability but now that he is impo- 
tent for a moment he is panic-stricken. He summons 
the full measure of his strength and pits it against the 
irresistible force of the surplus volume of water that is 
seeking its level. The unequal struggle does not last 
long for human endurance succumbs quickly to such 
devastating emotions as fear and anger. If the swimmer 
would remain calm and drift a short distance, he would 
soon find the rip tide disintegrating. A life guard will 
speed through a rip tide and rescue a drowning man who 
ordinarily is a much stronger swimmer than himself. 
That’s because the life guard understands the action of 
the rip tide and knows what to do. There is no mystery 
about it to arouse in him a response to fear. 

So in most cases we find that ignorance opens the door 
for fear while only knowledge can eject it. 

Parents and nurses who use fear as an easy means of 
discipline with children cause much suffering and many 
failures. Incompetent mothers threaten to give their 
children to ugly and fearsome bears, if they do not be- 
have; they picture the policeman as a monster ready to 
devour little boys and girls and they tell terrifying ghost 
stories. If they caused bruises on the bodies of their 
children, they would do less harm than they do by filling 
their impressionable minds with fears. Bodily bruises 
voluntarily disappear; fear scars in the mind do not. 

The greatest caution should be exercised round chil- 
dren because it is so easy to make them fearful. A baby, 
for example, has no natural dread of the dark but most 
children soon learn to fear it. A baby will reach out its 
hand to touch a dog that is brought to it. It has no in- 
herent fear of animals. But a loud noise near it just as 
the dog approaches is apt to make it afraid thereafter of 
all dogs. The association of ideas is responsible. 

Knowing the ravaging effects of fears and worries our 
self-interest demands that we use all available means to 
rid ourselves of those that now prey on our minds ‘and 
bodies and that we use Reason as a sentry to warn us 
against the intrusion of any new ones. 
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y i her doctors recommendation 


bi pen she was only a few 
weeks old, this little girl, 
Cecil Woodman, had to be 
put on bottle feedings. Her mother 
tried various prepared formulas, all 
without success. Nothing would 
agree with the baby. 


Then the doctor recommended 
condensed milk. They bought a can 
of Eagle Brand and gave her a feed- 
ing. It was the first meal Cecil had _ 
digested in weeks. After that they 
bought Eagle Brand by the case, for 
it became her regular mainstay. 


Today, three-year-old Cecil is as 
healthy and vital as she is charming. 
Straight and graceful, with strong 
muscles and good bones, she is an 
untiring little athlete. 


She is only one of thousands of 
children who owe their first healthy 
start in life to Eagle Brand. In fact, 
Eagle Brand is the most successful 
baby food in the world because it is 
pure rich milk—a child’s = 
food—combined with refined sugar 
by a special process which makes it 
eaceptionally digestible. 


If you cannot nurse your baby, 
start him on Eagle Brand today 
the food that has been tried and 
proved by mothers and doctors for 
three generations. 


If you like to compare your ex- 
perience with that of other mothers 
send for a copy of the new Borden 
booklet: What Other Mothers Say. - 
You'll be interested in the unsolicit- 
ed letters, which have been selected 
from the thousands that pour into 
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the Borden Company yearly. An- 
other book, Baby’s Welfare, gives 
information on the care of your 
baby. Send the coupon for both. 
The Borden Company, 582 Borden 
Bldg., 350 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. ¥. 


Bordens 
EAGLE BRAND, 


CONDENSED MILK 7 


ecAddress. 









CECIL WOODMAN 
Daughter of 


Mr. & Mrs. Henry Staunton Woodman 


Rye, New York 


BABY 
WELFARE 
DEPT. 


The Borden Co. 
582 Borden Bldg. 
350 Madison Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free 
copies of What Other Mothers 
Say and Baby’s Welfare. 
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"Boys Schools 








SAN RAFAEL 
Military Academy 


IN THE FOOTHILLS of the Tamalpais 
range,on thirty-acre country estate. 
Ideal climate, selected companions, 
modern dormitories and individual 
rooms. Splendid educational and 
recreational advantages. 

An experienced staff of masters. 
Thorough preparation for entrance 


to universities. Military drill 
cavalry training 
school band 
indoor gymnasium 
swimming pool 
week-end hikes 
Fall term opens Sept. 8 





Write for descriptive 
booklet to A. L..Stewart 
Superintendent 
SAN RAFAEL 
CALIFORNIA 


























California 
Military Academy 
of PaloAlto 


A distinctive school of high stand- 
ards, with best modern equipment. 
In Santa Clara Valley, famous for 
sunshine and almosi perfect climate. 
28-acre school estate adjoins Stanford 
University. Big swimming pool and bath house. Fine 
athletic field; all sports and all-year round outdoor life. 

Scholastic work under experienced specialists. Classes 
limited to 10. West Point military training directed by 
ex-officers of regular army. Careful social training, For 
catalog ad 





Adjutant, Mayfield, California. 











PAGE 


Military Academy 


A big School for little boys 
Page stands in a class by itself as a 
military school for little boys. Sound 
training in the common branches comes 
rst. The military is adapted to young 
boy needs. It means manly little men 
who will grow into courageous, success- 
ful big men. Parents appreciate the 
atmosphere of sympathy, understand- 
ing and encouragement for their little 
boys at Page. This is the largest school 
of its kind in America. 
The catalog will surely interest you. 
Write for it to 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
1223 Cochran Avenue 
Los Angeles California 

















HILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Portland, Oregon 
For manly boys. The oldest schoo! in the North- 
west. Primary through college preparation. Cata- 
Interesting monthly boys’ magazine 





logue on request. 
sent for the asking. 
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The Private School 


T is a truism of education that the 


boy is father of the man; that as the 
twig is bent so grows the tree; that 


the habits of study, of thought and of 


application, the qualities of self-control 
and of leadership and the powers of 
analysis and of logical deduction appear 
in the man as they are planted and 
developed in the child. It is equally 
true that the high standards of morality, 
of honor, of truth and 


| 
| 


of honesty | 
practised by the man are the reflection | 


and the direct result of the moral in- | 


fluences which surrounded him as a 
boy. 
schools, Eton, adopted centuries ago 
and uses to this day the motto “Manners 
Maketh Man; and its graduates, trained 
in the precept that power and success 
in the world depend upon a proper 
consideration for the rights of others, 
the ability to associate with all men on 
a plane of social equality, and a proper 
knowledge of the importance of the 
niceties of conduct, have been leaders 
in every pliase of human endeavor. 
A man of outstanding genius may be, 
and sometimes is, crude, erratic and 
peculiar in manner and life, and yet 
success, but for the normal 


One of the oldest and greatest of | 


and average man these things are a | 


serious handicap in the competitive 


| life of today. 


| education. 


The child that spends its early years | 


in an old-fashioned home is fortunate | 
| beyond measurement, for it is there he 


receives the most valuable part of his 
But, in the stress and 


| excitement of modern life, the number 


of ideal homes grows less and less, and | 


this is especially true in the ranks of | 


the successful. 
business” and interlocking interests the 


In this day of “big | 


| successful man is not only head of his | 
own business but also is director of | 
this, president of that and a member | 


| of so many clubs, 


associations and 


| organizations that he finds it difficult 


to remember even their names. Civic, 
social and philanthropic interests make 


| further demands on his time and energy 


| the old-fashioned home— 


until he becomes almost a stranger to 
his home and family. The mother 
has to face social and public demands 
nearly as great, with the result that 
the haven of 


| the harassed, the quiet scene of domestic 





happiness, and the only proper environ- 
ment for the child—is fast disappearing 
and becoming only a tradition. 

So far as the child is concerned, 
there can be 





no real substitute for | 





Boys’ Schools 


SEALE ACADEMY 


Military--Boys of All Ages 
Boys to be proud of—manly, courteous, 
with good habits and straight thinking. 
Seale Academy prepares for college, fite 
for business. Accredited to Universities. 
Grammar and High School Courses. 
Located in charming eight-acre wooded 
park. Modern gymnasium and seven- 
acre athletic field. Climate permits out- 
ogy and athletics all the year. 
ata 
GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster 
Box S Palo Alto, California 











THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
FOR BoYsS San Rafael, 


California 

A modern, non-military school specializing in thorough prepar- 
ation for best colleges and scientific schools. One hour from 
San Francisco in hills of healthful Marin County. Beautiful 
campus. Large playing fields. Swimming pool. Supervised 
outdoor sports year round. Comfortable buildings. High 
morals. Strong faculty University men. Term opens Sept. 
10. For catalog address 

James W. Williams, Headmaster, Box 6A, San Rafael, Calif. 


URBAN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


The Great Outdoor School 


Open all year, day and boarding. Summer 
Camps at Yosemite and Ocean Beach. 


637 Wilcox St. Los Angeles 


MENLO SCHOOL 


WILLIAM WARREN SCHOOL 


Accredited to Stanford and California 
and prepares boys for entrance to all 
Eastern universities. Near Stanford 
University. 

C. E. Dennis, A. M. (Harvard) Headmaster. 
MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 
try and Friendship 


IOAN 
for every boy! 


College Preparatory — Highly accredited — Non-mili- 
tary, 90 Selected boys; 16 High-calibred men. 1 1th year. 
Most ideal location in America; excellent equipment. 
Environment and program that win boye and make men. 


Address Registrar MORAN SCHOOL, Rolling Bay, Wash. 




















Character, Health, 
Scholarship, Indus- 

















SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 


Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapo- 
lis. Univ. of California’s highest scholastio 
rating. Christian influences. Land and water 
sports all year. Summer session, July 1-Sept. 
1. Catalogue. Address 

COL. THOS. A. DAVIS, 
Box S, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 











Cy LIFORNIA 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Formerly PASADENA MILITARY ACADEMY 


Non-Military. Undenominational Under Christian influences. 
Careful Supervision. ite Conveniences and Equipment. 
. M. WOOD, Supt. , R. D. 2, Box 81S, Pasadena, Californie 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School—Exclusively for Primary and Grammar Grades 
In session 12 mo. in the year. Bicycle club. Outdoor swimming. 
Homelike atmosphere with discipline. Summer term and camp. 
Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-S Palo Aho Cal. 
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Girls’ Schools 


% 

Mis hee) 
Jor Girls 

PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 

“The Home of Stanford University” 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 

CATALOG UPON REQUEST J 





















The Keeney School 


Sacramento, California. 
Boarding and Day School for girls. College 
Preparatory and General Courses. School is 
accredited to the universities and colleges of 
California. Open-air swimming pool. Out-of- 
door athletics. For catalogue, address 
MIRIAM KEENEY, A.B., Principal. 














BROADOAKS 


An Outdoor Kindergarten Primary Training ‘School 


STATE ACCREDITED 
2 Years’ and 1 Summer Session Course 3 Years’ Course 


Demonstration Kindergarten and Primary School 
Homelike Students’ Residences 


. Imeldr E. Brooks 
Directors) ‘4 da Mae Brooks 





Pasadena, California 








The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department. 


FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
rincipal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 

















Mme. Pless’ Day and Boarding School 


Opens Sept. 10th 
431 Harvard St. Seattle, Wash. 








ROWLAND HALL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, eva t,t Om, Uae 
$700.00, $750.00. Music extra. In the Weustes Wenaniaden. 
Apply to Bishop A. W. Moulton. 





THE HORTON SCHOOL 


Perkins and Palm Streets, Oakland 
A Day School with Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar and 
College Preparatory Departments. Accredited. 
Principals: Nellie V. Jones, Charlotte F. Center. 





the ideal home, but the nearest approach | 


to such a substitute found in the social 
life of the day is the good private school. 
It is there that the child finds the 


regularity, the quiet yet interesting | 
atmosphere, the comradeship, the per- | 
sonal love and interest for which he | 


hungers and which are so necessary 


during the period of his childhood. 


The better schools are in fact real | 


homes; beautiful in appointment, dig- 
nified and refined in spirit; headed by 


men and women interested in youth | 
and skilled in its proper development. | 


It is here that the boy and girl live 
under the watchful eyes of those whose 
sole ambition is to see them develop as 
their talents justify; where liberty of 
thought and action is encouraged as 
the child learns by experience; where 
good form is taught as a necessary 
factor in community life; in which he 
who takes must give. Bishop Atter- 
bury once said “The force of education 
is so great that we may mould the 
minds and manners of the young into 
what shape we please and give them 
the impression of such habits as shall 
ever after remain,” and Carlyle added 
“T, too, acknowledge the all but omnipo- 
tence of early culture and nurture.” 

Is it reasonable to expect the child 
to find such culture and receive such 
training amid the hurly-burly of modern 
life? Is there time, opportunity or 
environment in the nomadic life of the 
apartment house dweller or in the dizzy 
hotel home, to give the loving care and 
the thoughtful attention to moral train- 
ing which every child has a right to 
expect, and upon which so much of his 
future happiness and success depends? 
The answer can be found in the experi- 
ence of every thoughtful school man and 
woman. 





WESTLAKE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
An ideal school in an ideal location. Junior College; College 
tory; separate school for ee girls. ae Art, 
—— Home Economics. Swimm Fall term 
opens Oe t. 30. Write for Catalog D. 
. Westmoreland Ave., Box 3, Los Angeles, Cal. 








The ANNA HEAD School 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Reopens Sept. 10, 1925 
Mary E. Wilson, B. L., M. L., Principal 














A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ONE HOUR FROM SAN FRANCISCO 





THE KATHARINE BRANSON SCHOOL 


ROSS, Marin County, California 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
OUTDOOR ATHLETICS 











Girls Schools 


CASTILLE] A SCHOOL 


Palo Alto, California 


Home and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Stanford, 
University of California, Mills, and Eastern Colleges. Par- 
ticular —— to College Entrance Board Examinations. 
Grammar, Primary, and Pre-primary Departments. Six 
Buildings” Beautiful Gardens, Open Air Swimming Pool. 
Week-end camp in Santa Cruz Mountains. 

For Illustrated Book of Information, address 
The Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, A. B. 








Orton School for Girls 


In delightful cultural environment. Outdoor study 
all winter. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, 
Art, Gymnastics, Riding, Tennis. 36th year. 
Accredited. 

Write for catalog. 


Anna B. Orton, Principal PASADENA, CAL. 





The Collegiate School ci. 


Accredited, General, College Preparatory. Special Courses 
—2 year post-graduate work, vocational, cultural. Beautiful 
Spanish buildings. Outdoor life a reality on fifty acre estate 
at Glendora, in San Gabriel Valley. School overlooks 4000 
acres orange groves. 34th year. 

Miss Parsons, Miss Dennen, Prins. 
1008 West Adams Street Los Angeles, California 


‘MISS CATLIN’S 


———_ AND DAY SCHOOL = GIRLS 
Non- sectarian, 
PORTLAND se REGON 

















Cumnuork 
Srhonl 


for Girls 
Los Angeles 

Anold California day and resident 
school with beautiful new build- 
ings. 31st year opens Sept. 29th. 
School of Expression—(College 
Grade), specializing in Voice; 
Diction; Literary Interpretation; 
Story-telling; Journalism; Mus- 
ical Dept.; Public Speaking; 
Dramatics. 

Academy—an accredited Junior 
and Senior High School in 
Class “‘A.”” Write for Catalogue. 
Helen A. Brooks, A. M. Director 

5353 West Third Street 
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Ske snatched the cloak from him with 
a violence which almost threw him 
from his balance, then stood 
staring at him with 
frightened eyes 














Sails of Matin 


A New Serial of Mystery, Romance 


T was in Paris the first murder 

occurred and Barry O’Neil was 

drawn into the affair. It was sheer 

bad fortune that he should have 
been there at all; mere caprice in the 
selection of an eating place which put him 
at the little table by an open window 
which looked across the park. And the 
further chance that the last vacant seat 
in the room was at his table led to the 
tremendous things which followed. 

It was a gay little cafe, softly lighted, 
bright with chatter. Barry looked about 
him at the women bending over their 
liqueurs, mysteriously smiling, or bub- 
bling with the holiday mood which seizes 
upon Paris in the spring time, and re- 
gretted that it was his last night in the 
city. 

There was really no pressing reason 
why he should leave, and, equally there 
was no reason why he should stay. His 
suitcase was bulky with contracts for his 


By Florence Ryerson 
Iustrated by Lours Rogers 


latest novel, some French, some English, 
one signed with an Italian name. There 
were other contracts waiting him at home 
—questions of stage or picture rights. 
And yet—they might be put off if only 
some excuse offered for his staying— 

He lingered over his coffee undecided, 
his eyes straying idly about the room, and 
even as he looked, the curtain was rung 
up, the play began, and two of the cast 
came into the room. 

It was a girl in the lead. As she en- 
tered her head was turned and he could 
only catch the gleaming gold of her hair 
where it swirled into a knot above the 
collar of her evening wrap. It was of 
gray fur, that wrap, and lined with some 
rich silky stuff against which the perfect 


and A dven ture 


ivory of her shoulders gleamed start- 

lingly white. As she passed him 

Barry saw her eyes were gray and 

faintly penciled with purplish shad- 

ows, their lids drooping with the 
sweep of black lashes, curved upward at 
the tips. 

But there was no droop to her lips. 
Firmly cut and full, with a finely modeled 
chin that strengthened the purpose of her 
mouth. A face to die for, Barry decided 
instantly. Also the face of one who would 
die, if need be, for a lover—or a cause. 

He watched as she dropped into a chair 
at the table beyond. Idly at first, then 
with growing interest as he noted the 
magnificence of her rings. One in par- 
ticular, an emerald, square cut, set with 
an odd, raised flanking of diamonds. Old 
fashioned, perhaps, but of enormous 

va'ue. 

The girl was not alone. While Barry 
watched, her companion swung about, the 








10 Jewels of Empire: 


light upon his face, and he saw it was a 
strong, squarely built man of fifty-four or 
five. His nose was heavy, his mouth 
large, with a suggestion of cruel strength, 
and his eyes gleamed from under brows, 
thick, black, and close meeting. He 
dropped heavily into his 
place, ignoring the girl 
and searching the room 
with narrowed eyes. For 
a moment Barry watched 
him, then started as a 
waiter touched his arm. 


“Monsieur desires 
something?” Barry real- 
ized he had been de- 


tected in act of staring 
and flushed. 

“You might bring me 
some coffee—” he began, 
then broke off. The 
waiter was removing 
crumbs from the table 
and his hands were di- 
rectly before Barry’s 
eyes. They were long 
and sinewy, with nails 
that curved a trifle at 
the tips like the claws of 
some bird, and_ hair, 
black and _ repulsive 
across their corded backs. 
Not the hands of a 
waiter, rather the hands 
of an apache—some evil 
bird of the night. The 
effect was heightened by 
a livid triangular scar 
which jagged across one 


hand from wrist to 
knuckle. 
For a moment he 


stared, then caught him- 
self. 

“Coffee,” he repeated, 
“and cognac—also, you 
might bring me an ice—”’ 
he broke off and glanced 
up suddenly. A man 
had dropped into the 

vacant chair across the table. He was 
young and finely built with shoulders and 
carriage which vaguely suggested the mili- 
tary. But he was not in uniform. Rather 
there was an almost pathetic shabbiness 
about his evening clothes, a threadbare 
aspect which was at variance with the 
proud carriage of his head, the little air of 
command which enveloped him. 

As he settled back in his chair he shifted 
a package from one hand to the other and 
Barry noted it was a box of candy. Noth- 
ing odd about that, perhaps, but some- 
how, the little be-ribboned affair wrapped 
in waxed paper and sealed with wafers of 
gold seemed oddly incongruous. For an 
instant it remained in his hands, then he 
laid it carefully to one side of his plate and 
his eyes strayed past Barry to the girl 
beyond 


THE girl was toying with a bouillon, 
head bent, color heightened. As Barry 
watched he saw her slender fingers close 
about a bit of cracker and it crumbled to 
fragments at her touch. Then she raised 
her eyes and smiled at the young man, 
bowing a slight greeting. Before Barry 
could turn he was on his feet and crossing 
the space between tables. For a moment 











he bent over her hand, exchanging greet- 
ings with light laughter, then he returned 
and dropped once more into his seat. As 
he took up the card Barry saw his hands 
were empty. The little box of candy lay 
beside the girl’s place. 












Barry smiled. It was 
all so plain. The 
wealthy father, the 
poor young lover. 


Spring was spring the 
world over and Love 
was love. The young 
man was hurriedly finishing a liqueur, 
his mission ended and Barry smiled at him. 
He returned the smile, bowed a trifle 
stifly, and departed with a little mur- 
mured apology, into the street without. 
The whole affair had taken scarcely a 
quarter of an hour and yet—what hours 
of romance might lie back of it all! 

Barry, bending over the last of his cof- 
fee, decided, quite suddenly, to remain 
longer in Paris. It was, after all, the land 
of Romance and who knew—perhaps 
there were other girls as fair as the one 
across from him! 

A waiter approached and he demanded 
his check, but broke off with his eyes 
upon the man’s hands. 

“You are not my waiter!” he said. The 
man bowed. 

“The shift has changed, monsieur,” he 
said and tendered the bill. 

Barry paid the cashier and lingered 
over his change, casting back one last 
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glance at the girl. For a moment he was 
tempted to wait in the little park opposite 
until they took their departure, then he 
grinned suddenly at his own whim. He, 
Barry O’Neil of Manhattan, following a 
strange girl through the streets of Paris! 
What would Old John say? 
As he descended the car- 
peted stair his thoughts flew 
homeward to his friend John 






Chapin of the Department. 
John had been good to him 
when he was a cub reporter, 
following police court work. 
Under the training of the older 
man he had followed twisted trails through 
a labyrinth of speculation and learned, 
first hand, the strange codes of the under- 
world until he gained an almost uncanny 
insight into the psychology of crime. 
When he had graduated from the school 
of the newspaper into the larger world of 
literature he had not deserted his friend. 
The Department was free to call upon 
him when cases proved puzzling. 

And now, if John could see him, ogling 
a pretty woman in a cafe—even harboring 
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stray thoughts about following her home 
—Barry chuckled and paused to light a 
cigarette. The spring breeze had fresh- 
ened and as he held the match in his 
fingers the flame was blown out across 
his hand. With a little exclamation of 
impatience he stepped into the shelter 
offered between two buildings. He 
scratched a second match, held it before 
him an instant to steady the flame, then 
stood staring at his feet. 

On the ground, huddled into the shadow 
between the buildings, a man was lying 
and, even at first glance, he knew the man 
was neither drunk nor asleep. For a 
moment Barry stood, the match flaming 
in his fingers, then he turned at a half 
run into the street. A gendarme crossed 
the pavement and Barry accosted him. 

“Come! There has been murder here!” 
he said. The man followed to the open- 
ing between the buildings and bent over 


the body. 














“Te’s the throat, isn’t it?” said Barry. 

“Cut from ear to ear,” said the gen- 
darme and looked at him curiously. “You 
say it is you that have found him?” he 
inquired. Barry nodded. 

“Yes,” he said, his breath coming a 
trifle fast. “I found him, and not only 





Jewels of Empire: 





that. Twenty minutes ago he was sitting 
with me at a table in that little cafe!” 


II 


HREE days later Barry stared from 

the stern of a steamer at the rapidly 
disappearing coast line of France. There 
had been no thought of his leaving so soon. 
Upon the night of the murder he had 
looked forward to at least a month in 
Paris. There would be the inquiry, of 
course, long and tedious. Hours with the 
police, the story to be repeated over and 
over. But—something whispered, there 
would also be the girl! She would be 
dragged into the thing, if only to identify 
the man, and he, Barry, with his police 
connections in Paris and New York, 
might serve her. In the end—who knows? 
The little glow engendered by the thought 
lasted through his first hurried talk with 
the police and well into the next day. 

The commissaire was friendly. He had 
not forgotten certain Secret Service af- 
fairs during the war in which Barry had 
borne a part. Also, he knew John Chapin. 
It was, he intimated, of the best that 
Monsieur O'Neil should be here to help 
in this most curious of cases. He had 
thought of nothing new? Nothing which 
he had not already given? 


Barry shook his head, puzzled. 

“T should think it would be fairly sim- 
ple to find out about the man,” he said. 
“He seemed a perfectly straightforward 
chap.” 

“We know who he was,” said the com- 
missaire. ‘Franz Lothan. An artist— 


As he glanced up Barry realized ; 

that he had been blinded by the he said. 

obvious beauty of her sister to 
the loveliness of this girl 
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not a very good one, you understand. 
From Vienna. Lived in a studio in the 
neighborhood. But why he was mur- 
dered—ah there, monsieur, you have the 
question! It was not robbery, since his 
watch and purse were untouched. 

“But the girl,” said Barry. “Can’t she 
tell you something?” 

“The girl?” The other spread his hands 
in a gesture. “She has gone!” 

“Gone!” Barry started. He _ had 
counted upon seeing her so that the words 
were like a blow in the face. “You mean 
you can’t find her?” 

“She has gone out! Pouf! Like the 
flame of a candle.” 

“But the Cafe people 

“She was there but the once. The 
young man—Lothan, often, yes. Almost 
every evening. But the girl and her 
father only the one time. Since then no 
one has seen them.” 

“There must be some explanation!” 
Barry declared. “They may not have 
heard of Lothan’s death. You can’t 
mean you think she was part of it all?” 

“IT do not think anything, my friend,” 
said the older man quietly. “It is too 
early to think—It is only—” he broke off 

as a man entered. 

‘A cable for Monsieur O’ Neil,” said the 
underling. Barry 
picked up the envel- 
ope which had been 
forwarded from the 
hotel, then passed 
the paper to the 








commissaire who read it 
and nodded. 

“Tt can be arranged,” 
“Of the ordinary 
you would be obliged to 
stay, of course. But if 
Monsieur Chapin needs 


you—.” 

“Thanks,” said Barry rising. “I’d like 
to see the end of this. But if John needs 
me, I ought to go.” 

“Of a certainty,” said the other. “— 
will let you know what comes.’ 

“I wish you would,” said Barry. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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With “The Tour's the Thing’ as 
are Becoming Confirmed 
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By Dorothy 


Like a flash from **The Mikado,” 
is this colorful bit of Old Japan 


out as long as the soft breath of the 
south wind stirs the palm trees 
which half screen the spangled mid- 
night sky. 

Two weeks to the northward, over 
in the path of the sunset’s highway, 
lies Japan, abustle with industry and 
hospitality. 

Here one finds dainty miniature 
woods with gray Buddha sentine's; 
tea houses, fragile as a doll’s abode. 
Mincing maidens tightly wrapped in 
bright colored kimonos; a smile, the 








LADDIN and_ his wonderful 
lamp have nothing on the 
traveler of today who, under 
the kindly guidance of the 

good genii, modern transportation, 
tours where and when he will. 
Travel in this age presents an un- 
interrupted vista of pleasure. Un- 
certainty and petty annoyances have 
been done away with, trains and 
ocean liners alike run on timetable 
schedules enabling the man in the 
street and his mate to set forth on 
either a big or a little journey, con- 
fident that they will encounter noth- 
ing but comfort and luxury. 

To circle the globe is the “grand 
tour” of our modern life. And rightly 
so; for in no other way can we mor- 
tals see with our own eyes the glorious 
wide-flung pageant of human life 
which lies beyond, in the home of 
the setting sun. The heart of the 
Orient has never changed since 
Mongol emperors reigned in palaces 
of jade. China’s face, especially in 
seaport towns, is slightly altered. 
Yet fifty miles inland life is lived 
exactly as it was when Europe 
trembled under the Tartar scourge. 

Wise indeed is the world traveler 
who elects to begin his tour of the 
globe by sailing westward, plunging 
directly into the Orient after a brief 
sojourn in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Honolulu and the islands can best 
be described as an oriental pearl of 
myriad colors set by Tiffany. None 
of the natural beauty of the islands 
has been lost by the coming of 
American living conditions. The 
beaches are just as white, the waters 
just as blue. The tropical vegetation 
and Kilauea’s rumbling majesty still 
enthrall. The lure and fascination 
of the islands will never be blotted 



















flutter of a hand; bazaar streets 
aclutter with the enticing wares of 
the nation; cascades of silk; wee ivory 
images; omnipresent kimonos; fat 
indolent gods; wide sweeping para- 
sols; the snowy heights of Fujiyama, 
pictured in delicate threads of silk, 
a genial shopkeeper presiding. 
Rickshaw runners 
Up and down hasten_hotelward. 
a miniature Lights twinkle. Lit- 
cafion. A tle kimonc-ed figures 
street of stairs hurry past. The 


in Naples day has seemed but 





Havana is modern enough, and yet exactly like no other city 
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Native dhows drowsing while the 


a minute in length. On the morrow = th 
Egyptian bridge-tender takes his time. 


the beauties of the Inland Sea will be 
unfolded — Japan, stalwart, small, 
with a scenic grandeur so perfectly in 
keeping with its proportions, is will- 
ingly, and with the traditional cour- 
tesy of the race showing her ll. 
Modern buildings 
have reared them- The wisest of all 
selves forest-like in eisteann aaa 
the commercial cen- ae 
is bath in the 
ters but the open 
country is a_ leaf 
turned back in the Ceylon 
book of yesterday; 
quaint, quiet—unhurried. 

Beginning with the Yangtze’s yellow 
flood of waters, China appals with 
its immensity and apparent uncon- 
cern; life sweeps by much as it did 
when the Mings ruled. 

Shanghai has its cos- 
mopolitan air; Peking its 
alaces and walls; Hong 
a the Peak, with the 
Bay spread out below. 
Modern barriers to the 
past all of them. Take 
one step beyond their 


Thereis no need for hurry along the Nile 


boundaries and life reverts 
to other centuries. Tucked 
away in the heart of the 
Celestial Kingdom (for it 
is still that though the 
Manchus no longer dic- 
tate) lives a third of the 
world’s population  un- 
known and unknowing. 
White men and white 
methods are practically 
unheard of. Those simple 
souls go about their weav- 
ing, crop raising and the 
creation of their inimita- 
ble arts with the calm 
unconcern of racial pride. 

fig for our rush and 
efficiency. Joss is kind 
this season. Temple gongs 
boom at prayer hour. 
Children run laughing 
through the streets. On 
the river—China’s sorrow 
and salvation—a towering junk 
hastens with the current. In cities 
life is equally primitive and garish. 
The empty grandeur of the ruined 
temples and palaces utter wordless 
protest against the march of events 
which have robbed them of their 
power. . 

China is modern only where the 
white man has touched. A modern 
motor horn warns in the traffic. 
Trolleys clang. Over all human 
voices, countless thousands of 
them, predominate. They are the 
ceaseless tide, the human flood tide. 

Hong Kong and Manila are 
neighbors who have never ex- 
changed more than frigid bows. 
Perhaps this is due to Manila’s 
haughty lineage. Spanish _ con- 
querors have left the mark of their 
sword and heel in the Philippines. 
They have also left courtliness and 
charm which do much to over- 
shadow the memory of grim fortress 
walls and yawning moats. Present 
day Manila seems to be a far off 
echo of Granada’s golden bells and 
the pounding of a typewriter in a 
The modern touch in China. Des Vouex Road, Hong Kong (Continued on page 91) 
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Mount Rainier’s towering white dome is faithfully reproduced in Reflection lake in the foreground 


Where Nature Stages Her Variety Show 


The Far West Is Supreme in Scenic Wonders 


ORLD-wide travelers when 
they first behold the scenic 
wonders of the West express 
astonishment at the large 
number of them and the great variety to 
be found in one section. They can not 
understand why Americans will fret about 
not seeing Europe when they have not 
viewed Nature’s splendors at home. 
The writer of this article accompanied 
a Swiss scientist and his family to the ice 
cave under Paradise glacier at Mt. Rainier 
last summer. ‘The scientist who had 
climbed the famous mountain peaks in 
Europe declared that never had he seen 
anything to equal the Mt. Rainier ice 
cave. Another European stood looking 
down into the matchless blue of Crater 
lake and admitted that in his own beloved 
Italy he had never seen its equal. 
Foreigners are the most enthusiastic 
visitors to Yellowstone National Park for 


By Allison Edwards 


they best appreciate the fact that it is a 


wonder among world wonders. There 
they see Nature’s continuous vaudeville 
show. They view magnificent scenery and 


they see the wild life of America as it can 
not be seen anywhere else. Yet thousands 
of Westerners who can afford the trip have 
never seen Yellowstone. 

The “land of shining Mountains” as 
Glacier National Park 1s called is a strik- 
ing reminder that sheets of ice once 
covered North America and that they cut 
down all but the strongest peaks as they 
moved southward. 
justification for the steadily growing pop- 
ularity of Glacier Park. Its impressive- 
ness caused the gifted Mary Roberts 
Rinehart to write: “If you are normal 


There is plenty of 


and philosophical, if you love your 
country, if you are willing to learn 
how little you count in the eternal 
scheme of things, go ride in the Rocky 
Mountains and save your soul.” 
Yosemite with its impressive mountain 
peaks and domes, its waterfalls and its 
beautiful valley with a river flowing 
through it has a charm that lures many 
thousands back to it annually. In the 
Mariposa Grove of Big Trees the traveler 
senses the spell of the centuries and stands 
with an emotional attitude akin to wor- 
ship before gigantic redwoods that were 
veterans when the Savior walked among 
men and that were tall and stately even 
before King Tut was taken to his tomb. 
California alone offers the traveler a view 
of the impressive, giant redwoods. 
Beautiful Sequoia park and Lake 
Tahoe, alsoin California, have allurements 
(Continued on page 92) 
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PHOLO CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Lac Beauvert. Jasper, National Park, Alberta, in which, unlike 


most mountain lakes, the water is warm enough for bathing 


COPYRIGHT KISER PHOTO CO. FOR GREAT NORTHERN RY. 


Morning Eagle Falls, Glacier Park 


The Grotto, one of the more unusual geyser formations 
in Yellowstone National Park 


A view of the Grand Cajfion taken from a spot near Maricopa point Yosemite Falls, Yosemite National Park 
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"Remember!" the director's voice was dramatic. ‘‘Remember, you are asking her to flee with you. You love 
You are pleading—pleading—" 


her passionately, madly! 
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Too Much Love 


A Romance of Hollywood Which Proves That the Pictures 
Are Not Always What They Seem 


HIS was the very picture of love. 

It was more than that. It was 

the very moving-picture of love. 

A tableau so finished in tech- 
nique that even the director, scanning 
it from behind dark-lensed tortoise shells, 
almost neglected the megaphone in his 
lap. When he raised it to his lips, it was 
entirely a salaried gesture. 

“Remember!” his voice was dramatic 
and so hushed that the whirring of the 
camera sounded above it. “Remember, 
Armand, you love her—ah, passionately. 
You are asking her to flee with you—to 
leave behind this life of gaudy pretense— 
you love her—madly. You are pleading, 
pleading—” 

It was his big scene, the technical 

““wow’ ” that was going to pyramid the 
financial “‘gross’’ of the super- -production, 
“Love and the Other Woman.” To work 
it logically into the picture, and give it an 
exotic costume touch, he had yanked the 
action of the scenario from the Tennessee 
foothills to a studio on a skyscraper roof 
in New York on the night of a masque 
ball. 

He felt paid for this exhausting mental 
effort as Phyllis Orleigh, in the diaphanies 
of a musicai comedy ballet, and Garry 
Armand, great lover of the films, garbed 
as an Arab emir, performed their love 
scene against a luxurious Indian temple 
set. Near the director a grim-visaged, 
weary-eyed man sat ata miniature organ, 
pumping out “Hearts and Flowers” with 
his feet and hands. There was no change 
of expression on the organist’s face and 
little more in the music that was cal- 
culated to lay atmospheric whips to lag- 
gard emotions. 

“Gorgeous!”’ the director forgot him- 
self so much as to whisper to the assistant 
director. ‘Orleigh and Armand are sure 
fire with a love scene. Keep shooting!’’ 

The camera man kept the film spin- 
ning. It recorded Phyllis Orleigh, lovely 
and languishing, against Garry’s arm. 
Her famous blue eyes, that filmed like the 
troubled wraiths of eyes, were turned full 
on the faultless face of Garry Armand. He 
bent over her, with love registered in 
every cameo line of his features. Love 
spoke in the angle of his sculptured chin; 
from the wistful slant of his exquisite eye- 
brows. Even his slim, patrician nose 
seemed to breathe love. 

“When I come over for dinner,” he 


‘was begging, “‘will you fix me a mess of 


that corn starch pudding—?” 

‘Watch your eyebrows, Garry dear!” 
“There, that’s right.” 

‘‘__with the chocolate sauce?” 

“This is a love scene,” said Phyllis. 
Her unmatched profile told the camera 
that she was moved by the ardent ap- 


peal of this impetuous youth who offered 
‘her love and flight. 


By Wallace Smith 


Illustrated by Paul Quentin Forster 


“Well, I love corn starch pudding,” he 
answered. “Will you, Phyllis, will you?” 

“If I get home in time,” she promised. 
“But Dwight may keep us here on the set 
too long.” 

“No chance,” declared Armand. “If 
he tries I’ll pull a temperamental back- 
flip. And it only takes ten minutes—”’ 

“All except the sauce,” said Phyllis. 
“Keep your chin forward just a trifle.” 

“Then it’s a bet—” 

“Now for the clinch,” called Dwight, 
the director. ‘‘Slowly—slowly—remem- 
ber, she has been overwhelmed by your— 
ah, passion. She is swayed—she surren- 
ders—do your stuff, Armand—”’ 

“Ready for the dirty work?’ Armand 
asked Phyllis. “Sorry, but I got to do my 
stuff.” 

“Don’t mind me,” she said. 
heavy wages for this.” 

“Now, is that nice?” he asked. 

His left arm went slowly round her 
shoulders, feeling its way. The fingers 
spread wide on her left arm. His right 
hand tenderly found her face and held it 
like the fragile bloom of a tropic flower. 
This was the great Armand kiss approach. 

“Hold your breath,” he said. “It will 
soon be over. 

He kissed her—the celebrated Armand 
kiss. Later the censors in Pennsylvania 
cut that kiss by fifty feet. But that was 
later— 

“Cut!” cried Dwight, reluctantly. He 
leaned back, with the exhausted, trium- 
phant air of an artist having touched the 
final, invisible pigment to a picture. The 
camera and the little organ went silent 
together. 

- Gorgeous!” exclaimed Dwight, dream- 
ily. “Perfectly gorgeous!’ 


RMAND bowed in mockery. There 

was a smear of crimson grease paint 
on his upper lip. Part of the effectiveness 
of the Armand kiss was that he kissed low. 
Almost on the chin. You couldn’t tell 
that on the screen. 

Armand hurried to a chair that had 
been out of range of the camera’s nervous 
eyes. He came back with Phyllis Orleigh’s 
cloak. Had another star performed this 
menial task—but those round the Giltart 
Studios understood, as all Hollywood 
understood, about Phyllis and Garry. 

Their love was a laughing companion- 
ship, a sympathy that needed no words 
for expression and a constancy that was a 
miracle in the hard-working and hard- 
playing colony where love was—well, it 
was held a little lightly. 

They were laughing as they hurried 


“T get 


toward the dressing-rooms and left 

behind them the drabber activities 

that come when the eye of the camera 

has closed. Dwight, the director, 

criticized tolerantly a likeness of him- 
self in one of the wide reflectors and 
adjusted the careless roll of his open- 
throated shirt. The assistant director 
eyed him and prayed again for the 
magic that would one day make him a 
director. Meanwhile, a thousand drud- 
geries. As he moved about the set he 
kept repeating, fondly, the intonations of 
his chief: “Remember you are pleading, 
pleading” 

A property man, with the jealous zeal 
of a second-hand dealer, was collecting 
precious articles about the vaguely out- 
lined stage. From a slim scaffolding an 
electrician shouted a frenzy of orders to a 
helper, moving a stand of lamps sus- 
pended on a long, swaying cable. 

The organist was rehearsing Suppe’s 
“Light Cavalry Overture.” Musical 
atmosphere for some night scenes that 
were to be taken outside the big Holly- 
wood bank. A _ picture showing the 
mental conflict of a policeman, forced to 
shoot his own son in the course of duty. 
The organist was a bitter man. He 
declared that the ‘‘Follies” had stolen one 
of his compositions and this was generally 
believed. 

A gray stage carpenter had paused on 
his way to dismantle a neighboring stage. 
He spoke to his friend, the property man. 

“That Orleigh and Armand are great 
people,” he said. ‘‘You don’ t see them 
throwin’ none of this temper’ ment stuff 
like some of these other hams.” 

“Not them two,” responded the prop- 
erty man. “This movie business 1s all 
laughs to them.” 

“‘They’re dead stuck on each other, 
too,” went on the carpenter. “It does my 
heart good to see ’em together. Wonder 
why they don’t get married?” 

“Where do you get that stuff at?” 
demanded the property man, swiftly. 

“Don’t get up on your ear,” soothed the 
carpenter. “I didn’t mean nothin’ at all 
—only they aint the kind that don’t get 
married.” 

“You better be careful how you wise- 
crack round this lot,” advised the property 
man. “Orleigh and Armand are dead on 
the square—and they aint a man on the 
Giltart pay-roll won ’t goal the party 
which says they aint.’ 

“You’d think, wouldn’t you,” the car- 
penter was eager to veer the subject, “that 
a big, healthy guy like him would be doin’ 
something besides acting for a living?” 

“For the important money Armand 
gets,” confided the property man, “I’d 
turn actor myself.” 

“Well, he’s all right, anyway,” said the 
carpenter. 
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“You said it,” agreed the property 
man. “And her, too.” 

“You said it,” agreed the carpenter. 

These words were important, because 
property men and stage carpenters are 
severe critics of the morals and manners of 
their gilded associates of the cinema. 

Phyllis Orleigh and Armand had dinner 
alone in her cozy, little bungalow. Once 
a friend—oh, a very dear 
friend; a woman, of course— 
had spoken to Phyllis about 
entertaining men without a 
chaperone. She had even sug- 
gested the use of a property 
female relative. 

“T don’t use one,” 
replied Phyllis, ‘“‘be- 
cause, for one thing, 
I’m old enough not to 
need a_ guard. For 
another, I’m not doing 
anything -that 
needsa screen.” 

“Oh, of course 
not, dearie,” 
said the friend. 
“T just thought 

” 


Later she 
wondered if 
Phyllis had 
been making 
insinuations about her 
own constant and 
boasted chaperone. 
She found ways of repeat- 
ing the remark to other 
young women who did 
not neglect this handy 
convention. Phyllis was 
not always popular with 
her own sex in Hollywood. 

She and the great lover of the screen 
dined alone. And Armand’s faultless 
features beamed in a boyish grin over two 
helpings of corn starch pudding with 
chocolate sauce. After dinner, they 
rested in the tiny loggia that overlooked 
the colony. The moon made a soft, 
Japanese print of the early evening sky. 
Below them the lights of Hollywood were 
cheerfully outspread, a casket of jewels 
suddenly overturned and blinking. Only, 
because it was Hollywood, the scene 
somehow seemed a “location” and the 
jewels artificial. Massive, glittering, 
flamboyant gems—but artificial. A gaudy 
contrast to the chaste scintillation of the 
first stars that decorated the sky. 

Phyllis was warmly radiant in a gown 
the color of a flamingo’s wing—the under 
side of the wing—veiled with soft, nunlike 
gray. She turned on Armand the com- 
fortable smile of wordless understanding. 
Armand’s broad shoulders and slim waist 
were made to give distinction to the flat 
formality of dinner clothes. 

Both of them sighed and wished that 
they had not promised to go to Johnny 
Howells’ party. 

“Te’ll be deadly,” said Phyllis. ‘‘Some- 
times these parties make me regret that 
I don’t drink.” 

“They make me consider swearing off 
entirely,” he answered. 

“Poor Johnny Howells,” she said, and 
he lifted the expressive eyebrows. 

Johnny Howells was outside the pro- 
fessional pale. A business man—and 
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from Akron, Ohio! Yet a_ successful 
business man, shrewd enough to know 
that much might be forgiven an outsider 
who had money; a great deal of money— 
and who would spend it. Spending was 
the especial gift of this little man with the 
serious, gray eyes, the sketch of a paunch 
and a wistful, willing manner. 

Johnny Howells had rented the rococo 
mansion of Beryl Comer- 
ford, when that effulgent 
star decided to use Europe 
as a location for a season or 
so. In the Comerford place, 

Howellshad be- 
come host at a 
cycle of lavish 
“parties — for 
no reason that 
any one knew, 
save that in an 
unsmiling way, 
he seemed to 
enjoy such cele- 


brated com- 
pany. They 
were decent 


enough parties, 
as such things 
went in Holly- 
wood. 

One of their 
chief surprises 
was that Phyl- 
lis Orleigh at- 
tended. Gener- 
ally, she held 
alove scene herself aloof. If 

it hadn’t been 
for Garry Armand, Holly- 
wood would have whispered 
over the fact that Phyllis 
came to Howells’ parties. It 
whispered, anyway—a littl—when she 
went dancing with Howells in the Cocoanut 
Grove. Once, he had even beenin her party 
at the first showing of a much-advertised 
production in the Egyptian theater. 

“T really am sorry for him,” she had 
explained to Garry. “It is sad when a 
man starts so late to play.” 

Armand had growled about it and 
there had been the sulky look of a spoiled 
boy on his face. Now, when she said 
“poor Johnny” and he raised his eye- 
brows, she tried to change the subject. 

There came a new look on Armand’s 
precious face. She read it swiftly enough. 
She didn’t need his words to tell her what 
he was thinking. She wanted him to say 
the words. She loved him. And yet— 
she quickly called on her humor to guard 
them both; to save from destruction their 
splendid friendship. 

“Phyllis,” he said, gravely. “I have 
something I want to say to you.” 

“Tt sounds just like a sub-title,” she 
laughed. 

“No clowning, Phyllis,” his voice grew 
more earnest. “I want to talk with you, 
seriously. I want to ask you to—to 
marry me.” 

“And this,” she said, reproachfully, “‘is 
what I get for feeding you corn starch 
pudding.” 

“Please, Phyllis, be serious!” 

“With chocolate sauce,” she persisted. 

“Don’t, Phyllis, don’t. My darling—” 

He went to his knees at her feet. 
Mightier than the appeal of his injured, 


Phyllis’ 
eyes were 


sure fire in 


wanting voice was the begging of his 
handsomely carved face, fine as sculp- 
tured marble with the lacquer of the moon 
on it. The precious face of the screen’s 
greatest lover. The face of the man who 
loved her. There was clamor in the heart 
under the gown of flamingo and gray but 
not in the even voice of the actress when 
she spoke, sharply. 

“Hold it!’ she ordered. The tone of a 
director trying to capture a pose or an 
expression. 

At such an answer to his abject plea, 
there was bitter hurt in Armand’s face. 
He started to arise from his knees, a grace- 
less act even for a skilled portrayer of 
romantic lovers. Her hand went to his 
shoulder. 

“No—hold it!”’ she said. “I am speak- 
ing seriously, as you wished me to speak. 
Just stay there for a minute—on your 
knees.” 

It was unfair. But Phyllis was a 
woman—and in love. 

“Tell me truly, Garry,” she said. 
“When you went down on your knees did 
you do it because you had to doit? Or, 
back in your mind, did you take the pose 
because that’s the way you know it’s done 
—1in the movies? Weren’t you sort of lis- 
tening all the while for the director’s voice 
through the megaphone and sort of 
turning the better side of your face to the 
spot where a camera should be shooting?” 

“Do you really think I’m such a fat- 
head, Phyllis?” 

“Answer my question,” she insisted. 

‘Why, that’s easy—’” he began. 

“And remember,” she warned him, 
“That I also practise faces in the mirror 
and study for hours the naive, unstudied 
pose. 


E leaned back on his heels. The ex- 

quisite lines of his face transformed 
themselves into the boyish grin that was 
seldom allowed before the camera. Then 
he spoke, slowly. 

“Darn it all, Phyllis, I believe you’re 
right,” he confessed. “It’s tough to 
admit—but I was going through the old, 
reliable routine.” 

“I’m glad you’re on the square about it, 
anyway, she said, sadly, as he arose. 

“Just an actor—a ham,” he sorrowed. 
Then quickly: “But only with the ges- 
tures and business. It isn’t acting, 
Phyllis, when I tell you that I love you 
and want you to marry me. That comes 
from ’way, deep down in my heart. I do 
love you, Phyllis dear—” 

“Do you know why I have always been 
afraid to have you kiss me—away from 
the camera, I mean?” she broke in. 

“T didn’t even know you were afraid,” 
he answered, ruefully. 

“Tt’s because I’ve had a feeling that 
you’d do your routine there, too,” she 
continued. “I’ve been afraid you’d take 
my face in your right hand the way you 
do for the camera. I’ve even wondered 
what I’d do if you’d entirely forget and 
kiss me down near the chin.” 

“Don’t rub it in, Phyllis.” 

“You and I must face things squarely,” 
she replied. ‘“‘We—we care too much not 
to have a fair understanding. I’ve had 
this feeling for a long time. I’ve even 
found myself saying: ‘If only his nose 
were less perfect; if only his lips were not 
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so near the ideal.’ That comes pretty 
close to being sacrilege, doesn’t it?” 

“Do you mean that you wish I wasn’t 
an actor?” he questioned. 

“Yes, I’ve even been so desperate as to 
wish that,” she hung her head with the 
confession. 

“My nose and my lips and my eyes are 
only business assets,” he said bitterly. 
“Nothing but stage properties.” 

“But they are things you can’t leave in 
the dressing room when you leave the 
studio,” she answered, “‘and I am afraid 
you might forget to leave your camera 
character there, too. am afraid we 
might get so that we’d keep right on with 
the scenario after working hours—acting 
all our lives away. 

“It’s being done all round us. Men and 
women are cheating themselves out of the 
real things of life, unable to shake off the 
empty artificiality of their picture parts. 

“And I don’t want that!’’ she cried. 
“T want it to be real with you and me. 
I’ve had too much love—too much of the 
kind that is written in scenarios. I don’t 
want our love to be a matter of technique. 
I want it to be real—real! I want to love 
you, Garry—not a clever actor.” 

After her tense declaration, they were 
both silent. He stood before her, with his 
handsome head bowed. Then he looked 
squarely at her. 

“What you say has been quite a wallop 
on the chin,” he declared. ‘I’m a little 
groggy from it.” 


Too Much Love: 


“Oh, I don’t want to hurt you, Garry 
ear!” 


“T guess I needed the jarring-up,” he 
said. “You're right about me, Phyllis, 
right asachurch. And I don’t know what 
I’m going to do about it. But I’ll do 
something, by} 

He halted his soaring voice. 

“There I go,” he grinned. “Giving 
myself a cue fordrama. Come on, let’s go 
to poor Johnny’s party.” 





Bote of them were acting when they 
reached the Comerford place—acting 
to appear their usual, cheery selves under 
the shrewd eyes of other members of the 
Hollywood colony—shrewd eyes that 
would be humanly glad to see a reflection 
of their own little griefs in the faces of this 
matchless pair. 

Phyllis and Garry were late—by 
several quarts. As they entered a young 
man, with yellowish paint on his face and 
a high light painted the length of his nose, 
was handing Howells an emptied high- 
ball glass and saying goodby. 

“Got to dash over to the bank loca- 
tion,” he explained, “and be shot by my 
dutiful policeman father. Damn these 
night scenes. But I’ll be back!” 

Most of the guests were in the lofty 
main room of the Comerford mansion—a 
room that ran the length of the big house. 
The strata of thin blue smoke threw 
their figures into bizarre perspectives. 
Through the smoke came chattering 
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voices and laughter that had for an over- 
tone the tinkling of ice in glasses. In a 
corner some one was clumping at the 
piano. 

At the foot of the wide stairs, leading to 
a balcony, a man with a rough vandyke 
was reciting: 

“De win’ she blow from east to west; 

She blow from nor’east, too—” 

Armand recognized Lon Garnett, just 
returned from playing a French-Canadian 
trapper in a film of the great Northwest, 
staged in a Nevada town where there was 
snow. Near the piano, half reclining on a 
sofa, was Rita Valdemar, vampire of 
twenty pictures. She wore a_ black, 
snaky gown and a high Spanish comb in 
her tightly coiled hair. Her face was dead 
white, made deader by the vermilion 
precision of her lips and the decadent 
blue circles under her eyes. Hovering 
about her were three young men she had 
brought with her. 

The screen’s most loved player of 
ingenue parts shook her curled hair with 
impish juvenility. The ingenue’s latest 
divorced husband was also at the party, 
as well as her most recently married one. 
She had come with still another man. 
She giggled and put her finger roguishly 
in her mouth 

It was all familiar enough to Armand. 
He liked most of these people, even if he 
did think their parties were stupid. Very 
young, most of them, with the quick 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Hawkins’ blow found the end of its arc against Battling Kelly's solar plexus and the fight was over 

















INTERNATIONAL 


Henry Ford gives pilot Eddie Hamilton a parting 


word of advice as the ‘Maiden Dearborn, 
metal plane, hops off on its maiden flight 


SIDE from the thrill and novelty of 
flying, aviation holds a practical 
interest for the present generation, 
particularly for those who live on 

the Pacific Coast, and for the coming mil- 
lions who are to live in the states of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. 

In the great western areas, where the 
population often averages less than one 
person to the square mile, the problems of 
settlement and of civic and industrial de- 
velopment are often largely dependent 
upon reliability and ease of transportation. 

Air travel is the latest word in rapid 
transit. Flying is still often regarded as 
a sporting proposition, and _privately- 
owned airplanes are considered a luxury 
today. But “the luxury of today becomes 
the necessity of tomorrow” and aviation 
will prove to be a business necessity in the 
tomorrows of the near future. 

Steamships move along our coasts and 
inland waters at the rate of ten to twenty 
miles an hour. The speeds of railway 
trains and automobiles range between 
thirty and sixty miles. Aviation more 
than trebles these speeds. Racing planes 
have flown more than four miles a min- 
ute, and aircraft easily average a hundred 
miles an hour in sustained flight over long 
distances. 

It is today quite practicable for an air- 
plane to take off from the Canadian bor- 
der or from Seattle at sunrise and alight 
at San Diego or Tijuana, in Mexico, 
before sunset. 








* all- 


Lieutenant Maughan’s wonderful 
dawn-to-dusk flight from New York 
to San Francisco was an extreme 
test of speed and endurance; but such 
flights serve a practical purpose. 
They prove the possibilities and tend 
to raise the standards of normal and 
average performance. 

The present generation may confi- 
dently look forward to the day when 
travel by air will be a usual and 
normal means of transportation. As 
the “Lark” and “Owl” of the South- 
ern Pacific Railway now carry pas- 
sengers between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles by daylight or overnight, 
so the Larks and Owls of some 
commercial airway may soon speed 
passengers the whole length of our 
Pacific coast between dawn and sun- 
set, or between nightfall and the 
succeeding sunrise. 

In the latter part of 1924, within 
five months I flew five thousand miles or 
more up and down our western coast, 
over Washington, Oregon and California. 
First a series of flights 
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TRAVEL BY 


How the Importance of Speedy Transporta 
the Development of Commercial 


By Captain Stanford E. 


Commander Aircraft Squadrons, US. 


In transportation speed is an important 
economic factor. This alone will assure 
the development of commercial aviation. 


HERE are other influences at work for 
a healthy development and growth of 
aviation. 

The spreading of an air net over the 
United States, paralleling and crossing 
the networks of railways and wires and 
roads is proceeding slowly but surely. 

Air travel and transportation have come 
more rapidly in Europe because the 
World War forced aviation to the front 
and gave visual proof to Europeans of the 
practicability and utility of flight. 

Their proximity to the battle fields and 
experiences with air raids gave them a 
more vivid picture of the part that avia- 
tion must play hereafter in the problems 
of national defense. Before the armis- 
tice was signed as many as six hundred 
American Army planes might have been 
seen in the air in a single sector of the 
battle front, and our Navy was operating 
many naval air stations in France, and 





in seaplanes along the 
coast from San Diego 
to Seattle. The re- 
turn flight was made 
in a land plane over 
Mount Shasta and 
down the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin val- 
leys. Then the round 
trip in the “Shenan- 
doah,” partly by sea 
and partly overland. 
In addition to those 
four through trips be- 
tween San Diego and 
Seattle, local flights 
totalling perhaps two 
thousand miles were 
made above the Puget 
Sound — region, the 
Columbia River val- 
ley, and over south- 
ern California. 

These experiences 
afforded unprecedent- 
ed opportunities for 
seeing the Pacific 








The “Eye of the Fleet.” 


what is behind the smoke screen 


A naval seaplane going to see 








Coast from the air. 
The information that may be acquired 
by such swift and comprehensive views 
of this vast territory should be utilized 
by the far-seeing men of the West. 


Italy and the British Isles. This takes no 
account of the air forces of all the other 
powers, friend and foe. They make 
thoughtful men pause and consider the 
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tion is Assuring 


Aviation 
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A full view of the “Maiden Dearborn,” all-metal plane of the Stout Air Transport. Henry Ford 


declares that his plant is ready to turn out similar planes as fast as there is a demand for them 


future and the aerial defense of our long dian commercial air service which has means of transport: railways, steam- 
t ; : been operating with steadily increasing ships and roads. This Canadian folder 
The fears of European nations since the revenues for several years in conjunction is much like our ordinary railway time 


unguarded coasts. 


war, or their foresight, has 
made them subsidize avia- 
tion. 

American business inter- 
ests should quickly organize 
the aircraft industry in this 
country to meet the com- 
ing competition. 

The safety and reliability 
of flying, as well as the 
factors of speed and com- 
fort, are increasing. 

Look at the old engrav- 
ing of Fulton’s first steam- 
ship, and of the first rail- 
way train in America. 
Compare them with modern 
Atlantic express steamers 
and trans-continental vesti- 
buled trains. Then, having 
looked at the transportation 
of the past and the present, 
consider the future of travel 
by air. 

The practical value of 
commercial aviation here 
in America is not generally 
appreciated. Within the 
next few years there should 
be regular air mail and pas- 
senger and light freight 








Commerce in the Air is No Longer 
a Dream, But a Fact 


| onto FORD is shipping freight in an _ all-metal 
monoplane. 

An air taxi service has been established in San Francisco 
to make speedy flights in all directions. 

Announcement is made that a regular daily airplane 
express will begin operation July 1 between New York and 
Chicago. As the air lane will be lighted night flying will be 
inaugurated. The busy man will go to sleep at 9 p.m. in 
New York and will be ready for a big deal in Chicago by 
7 the next morning. 

Insurance comipanies are preparing special schedules to 
protect travelers by air. 

Private contractors are submitting bids for the carrying 
of mail in their freight and passenger aircraft. 

Edsel Ford prophesies the production of flying cars 
comparable with output of automobiles so that ‘“‘air 
sedans’’ will be available for people with modest incomes. 

In the accompanying article written by Captain Moses 
you are told what you will see as you travel up and down 
the Pacific coast air lanes. 








tables. It gives the sched- 
uled hours of departure of 
flying boats from various 
airports and stations, with 
fares, and freight rates for 
shipments up to one ton 
and over at ten cents a 
pound. 

For three years this air 
service, flying into “the 
golden North,” the gold 
fields of Quebec, has each 
year more than doubled its 
previous service. It has 
flown a quarter of a million 
miles and has never injured 
a passenger or lost a pound 
of freight in flight. There 
should be aircraft flying 
into our golden West and 
operating with other trans- 
portation systems. The 
Pacific Coast is also inter- 
ested from another view- 
point in the early extension 
of aviation. It is the most 
effective aid which has yet 
been devised for the reduc- 
tion of the annual forest-fire 
losses. 

The Canadian company 


service along the Pacific coast, as well with the Canadian railways. There lies referred to has furnished numerous air- 
as east and west across the mountains, a great field for American transporta- craft to the Canadian forestry service for 
tion enterprise: the operation of commer- fire prevention and patrol. 


night and day. 


I have before me the folder of a Cana- cial airways in conjunction with other 


From the cockpit of an airplane, or the 














Bound northward from San Francisco to Seattle over the scenic Shasta Air Route 
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control car of an airship, the forest spreads 
out below like a dark green carpet. When 
forest fires are burning the aviator sees 
here and there, and can not fail to see, 
gray columns of smoke go upward as from 
hidden chimneys. 


its fresh water tributaries replace those 
sea estuaries which reach into the heart of 
Washington. The typical bird’s-eye view 
of coastal Oregon is of a pastoral country, 
with farms and orchards, dairy cattle and 
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with local and ocean steamers, fishing 
boats and all the activities of the lumber 
industry. Halfway between Portland and 
Astoria the plane flew over the tall twin 
chimneys of a great new lumber mill, one 
of the largest in the world: 
at Longview, Washington; 





The facts are available 
as to forest-fire losses and 
the actual savings which 
have been effected by air 
patrols. 

The savings have fully 
justified the cost and an 
extension of the services 
rendered. 

The field of vision of an 
aerial observer flying high 
above a forest is almost 
infinitely greater and more 
effective than that of a 
forest ranger on the 
ground. 

The bird-man can see 
afar the first beginnings 
of fires and report imme- 
diately their character and 
locations. 

The great unbroken 
forest areas of Washington 
and Oregon are indescrib- 
ably impressive. Countless 
tree tops are crowded 
together as far as the eye 
can reach. The green crown 








In the Naval hospital planes the patient lies comfortably behind 
the pilot and looks out of the small square window. 


There is no lack of ventilation in aircraft 


the one-year-old magic 
city of the Northwest. 

The coastwise flight in 
seaplanes is usually less 
interesting to the specta- 
tor than flying overland. 
The sea view is more 
monotonous. than _ the 
landscape; often less inter- 
esting than the sky. 

Occasionally, however, 
the seaplane view is one 
to be remembered, and 
unexpected incidents of 
interest occur along the 
coast. 

In flying from Astoria 
to Cape Flattery, three 
seaplanes encountered 
heavy fog near the en- 
trance to the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca. They flew low 
along the surface of the 
sea, skimming over the 
masts of little fishing 
boats, while the amazed 
fishermen waved a farewell 








of the forest stretches 
away like a rolling prairie. 

California, Oregon and Washington as 
seen from the air are as different as the 
faces of three men selected at random. 
The characteristic appearance of the sea- 
ward face of Washington, from the Cas- 
cade mountains to the coast, is a heavily 
timbered country flanked by mountains 
and marked by lakes and inland waters. 
The broad and deep blue Juan de Fuca 
Strait and Puget Sound stretch like the 
left arm of some giant 


sheep. I recall an early morning flight 
from Portland to Astoria. The large sea- 
plane taxied down the Willamette river 
under the numerous bridges of the city of 
Portland as far as Swan Island before 
taking off. Then came a “bumpy” but 
beautiful flight down the Willamette and 
Columbia rivers. 

The panorama of green hills, farms and 
meadow-lands swept under the flying 


as the big planes disap- 
peared inthemist. Unable 
to find the entrance to the Strait the sea- 
planes skirted the beach and anchored 
close inshore near an Indian village of 
three or four houses. One of the aviators 
waded ashore but the inhabitants were 
absent. Just as the weather cleared and 
the fog lifted sufficiently for the planes to 
resume their flight the Indians returned. 
Probably none of them had ever before 
seen an airplane. The ninety-foot wing 
span of those particu- 
lar planes dwarfs the 





of the sea to draw 
out the inland prod- 
ucts of that fertile and 
prolific country. 

The view from the 
air is often obscured 
by forest-fire smoke 
or fog, but on clear 
mornings when the 
snow-capped moun- 
tain peaks are tinged 
with rose, or a blue 
haze veils the dark 
Olympics, an airplane 
circling ten thousand 
feet above sea level 
gives to the aviator 
a succession of views 
of vast extent and 
beauty. 

The Oregon coun- 
try is different. It is 
as beautiful as Wash- 
ington, but quite un- 
like it. 

In both states the 
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An army plane with seats for pilot and observer. A biplane type, 


while the new Ford design isa monoplane 
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human figure by com- 
parison, and it is 
doubtful whether the 
Indians ever realized 
that the aviators 
were men of their 
own size. 

They came to the 
water's edge and 
stood there motion- 
less, gazing at the 
planes. Just then the 
six Liberty motors 
were started with a 
mighty roar and the 
planes began to taxi 
round in widening 
circles to warm up 
the motors before 
taking off. They 
looked like huge gray 
: birds with yellow 
wings whirling round 
the little harbor and 
thenstraightening out 
for the take-off over 








Cascade mountains 
extend from north to 
south. Detached spurs are seen to the 
westward and lowlands lie between the 
mountains and the sea. I have not yet 
flown to the eastward of the Cascades. 

In Oregon the great Columbia river and 


plane. One bank of the river was still ly- 
ing in the shadow of the mountains while 
the other side was bright in the morn- 
ing sunlight. River life has a character of 
its own and the Columbia river is alive 


the breakers. Inthe 
space of a minute the planes had van- 
ished in the mist. 
The Indians, when last observed, had 
never moved. 
The bird’s-eye views of the coast and 
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valleys of California is very different from 
that of the states to the north. 

Flying ’cross country in a land plane 
from Eugene, Oregon, through Grant’s 
Pass and over Mount Shasta the charac- 
teristic California bas-relief is unmistak- 
able. The forests thin out and the Coast 
Range sheds the rain waters seaward or 
into the Sacramento valley. The old gold 
diggings pass under the plane and the 
northern shores of the great bay of San 
Francisco appear. 

It is only from the air that a true per- 
spective can be obtained of 
the present and future of the 


Travel by Air: 





San Benito pass and look down upon an- 
other world! 

The Antelope Plain of Kings county 
stretches away in the direction of Bakers- 
field, treeless and barren as the desert. 
Then come the oil fields, countless spin- 
dles, and a new impression of the wealth 
of California. This picture has no sooner 
stamped itself upon the memory than the 
plane flies south across the Tehachapi and 
Sierra Madre over Los Angeles county, 
with its network of cities and towns. It 
was in this vicinity, near Riverside, that 
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fly in bright sunlight above white banks 
of cloud and catch occasional glimpses of 
the landscape below through breaks in 
the clouds or thinly veiled by the mist. 

It is interesting to observe from the air 
the successive steps or stages in the prog- 
ress of civilization. 

The various phases may sometimes be 
seen within the space of a few minutes, 
from the primeval forest to a finished city. 
At the edge of the forest is the logging 
camp with temporary roads and railways 
and the high stacks of a saw mill. Then 
the cleared land of last year’s 
camp. The bird’s-eye view of 





San Francisco Bay metropoli- 
tan area. Few places in the 
world possess the natural a‘ds 
to civic greatness that lie 
within the Golden Gate. From 
Solano county and the delta 
of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers on the north to 
Santa Clara county on the 
south the shores of San Fran- 
cisco Bay and its tributaries 
will become the home of mil- 
lions of people. There should 
be regular service of seaplanes 
and land planes from both 
peninsulas to help bridge the 








Army planes flying in battle formation 


lands recently logged over 
and cleared is peculiarly dis- 
tinctive. The clearing may be 
surrounded on three sides by 
standing timber. The surface 
of the land is marked out in 
radial lines, like the spokes of 
a wheel, where the logs have 
been hauled to a central load- 
ing point. Then come the 
abandoned road-beds of the 
little logging railways. 

On the edges of these areas 
pioneer cabins and farms spring 
up, with rambling wagon roads, 
which cross or converge upon a 








bay. 

A number of land planes on 
several occasions have flown from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles in three hours, 
and on to San Diego in one hour more. 

It is possible to fly from San Francisco 
to any part of California, transact busi- 
ness and return the same day. In travel- 
ing south by air from San Francisco the 
changes are almost magical. First the 
cities of San Francisco and Oakland, then 
the peninsular suburban towns and the 
bird’s-eye view of the great quadrangle 
and buildings of Stanford University. 
Next, San Jose and the chess-board or- 
chard patterns of Santa Clara county. 
From these urban centers and cultivated 
orchard lands a plane can sweep through 


the Shenandoah in her first transconti- 
nental trip was forced down by wind and 
hail to the very bottom of the mountain 
passes. 


HE airman must know the mountain 

peaks and passes and bea student of the 
weather. When storm clouds hover over 
the peaks or sink below the summit levels 
they hold a double danger which the 
aviator must avoid. 

Cloud forms are of constant interest 
and the skilful flier avoids a dangerous 
weather pocket or picks his way through 
clouds with uncanny intuition. There is 
nothing more beautiful at times than to 


country store or school or 
church or village. Much 
wasted effort in road building is ap- 
parent from the air. Misplaced and 
abandoned roads are seen, with endless 
duplication and _ roundabout routes. 
Highway engineers and others concerned 
with problems of road building and 
transportation should not delay flying 
over areas in which they may be in- 
terested. Or they may obtain aerial 
photographs of such districts. From an 
altitude, and moving swiftly, a compre- 
hensive view is obtained of many features 
of industry and civic development which 
a fixed and nearer view may fail to show 
in true perspective and _ proportion. 
(Continued on page 60) 

















The Shenandoah at her San Diego moorings. An American pioneer in lighter-than-air development—the Covered Wagon 
of the air lanes 
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How I Control a Bad Disposition 


Here a Well Known Writer Tells How She Learned to 
Make Herself Agreeable by Wearing a 
Masque of Good Humor 


HIS little story is 
about how one can 
deceive the public; 


legitimately, I know, 
and, with time and practise, quite success- 
fully. And I know it because I’ve done it, 
and I do it; and I hope to do it till I die. 

I really have one of the worst disposi- 
tions this side of the infernal regions, and 
I speak not lightly, but with candor and 
with shame; and I| speak because I hope 
that the way I have learned to masquer- 
ade may help some one else to don a 
masque. 

The masque of good humor helps you, 
and the next person. 

I suppose every one has heard that the 
non-use of faculty means the disintegra- 
tion of faculty? The deep sea fish that, 
swimming in the dark, lost its eyes is a 
good illustration. I suppose 
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cuse it) and then my hair would not go up 
in the proper manner. So I took what I 
supposed was a brush—and to punish it 
for not dressing my raven locks as it 
should have, I hurled it across the room 
—but it was a mirror. 

Never will I forget the sitting there, 
and my feeling. I felt more the fool than 
I have ever felt before or since; and one 
of my temperament has reason to feel the 
fool often. 

I said aloud, “You are an ass!” and the 
walls of the big room I shared with my 
sister tossed back the confession and | 
knew the echo was the truth. 

And then camé one of the points of 


on. I have used it every day 
since. 

Last week while shopping 
I lost fifty dollars. Not 
much, to be sure, but enough to fuss over. 
I thought, “It won’t make any difference 
a month from now, and—if it did—what 
could you do about 1t?” 

And I forgot that fifty dollars as quickly 
as I had lost it. I let the brocade slippers 
I’d been thinking of go by, and I forgot 
them too; and for the same reasons. 

These are the reasons: 

Worry absorbs space for thought; you 
can not use one brain for two purposes. 
If you give in to worry, you are not going 
to accomplish much that is constructive 
or helpful. 

Worry is a physical liability; it makes 
indigestion. 

And_ biggest and most 





if a turtle stopped using its 
snap it would, with kind 
time, lose the snap. The 
turtle, for my tale, is a better 
illustration than the fish. 
And you know why, don’t 
you? 

But to go back to the be- 
ginning of the taming of this 
shrew, I will say that I was 
born of a highly sensitive, 
but perfectly controlled and 


balanced mother, and a 
highly nervous, a_ learned 
and explosive father. I was a 


sick little girl, and I went to 
only a few private schools, so 
I never got the rub-down in 
my small girlhood that I 
should have had. Doctors 
urged care of me, too, and I 
was coddled, and I don’t 
suppose that helped; anyway, 
it didn’t seem to. 

At sixteen I was the kind 
of sweet little thing who gave 
a warm shelter to grudges. I 
was a minister’s daughter, 
and imposed upon as minis- 
ters’ daughters are; so I 
planned to even up with the 
women who asked outrageous 


try? 





an average restaurant. 


irritability. 


S there anything wrong with your disposition? 
Do you ever feel so irritated that you would 
like to scream? In this article a well known writer 
for the magazines tells SUNSET readers how she has 
mastered the useless habit of fretting over trifles. 
So successful has she become with her discovery 
of a practical philosophy that she can now tolerate 
even the excessive sound of soup consumption in 
At least she hides her 
disgust from the soup eater for she wears the 
MASQUE OF GOOD HUMOR 
Those who read the delightful story, 
in the June SUNSET, will find it difficult to realize 
that the author of it ever had a cross moment, 
but here that very author makes a confession of 
doesn’t stop at confessing, 
however, for she gives to the world her cure for 
the frailty. 
Perhaps YOU can tell SUNSET readers how you 
conquered some foe of contentment. 


She 


“Alone,” 


Why not 
—tThe Editors. 


counting of all, worry makes 
you loathsome to live with. 

So—when there is nothing 
to be accomplished by worry, 
when worry will get you 
nothing—please, my friend, 
why worry? 


AFTER I took up my in- 
ternal reform, I began to 
collect data and here is some 
that wise men have given to 
me. 

I said to one man, “People 
irritate me so by just living—” 
He replied, ‘““My dear child— 
/ think of how you irritate 
people by just living!” 

I said to another, “I hate 
silly observations and ques- 
tions— ‘Question number 
192677, you know— ‘Are 
you mowing the lawn?’ when 
a braying jackass could see 
you were mowing the lawn!” 

This wise man said, “Do 
you never say anything tri- 
fling?” It hit. I knew I did; 
every one does. The wise 
man went on: “If the inten- 
tion is agreeable,” he said, 
“you should look beyond the 


hd 


words! 








favors of me, because they 
knew I had to grant them; 
I lay awake composing stinging comebacks 
to those who criticised my father’s work; 
and I generally encouraged such Cain 
within my hating soul that the wonder of 
it is I didn’t land behind bars. 

Then one day something snapped; I 
hurt my brother—the most long-suffering 
tawny blond, sweet-dispositioned boy who 
ever lived; and I snapped at my sister 
(who deserved it, but that does not ex- 


view which has helped me ever since; or a 
point of vision perhaps. I stood off from 
my fiery, silly self, and I wondered what 
difference my badly dressed hair would 
make to any one—even myself—anyway?! 
Would it matter tomorrow, or even a half 
hour from the moment? And, that little 
piece of questioning, let one who knows 
urge close to the heart of any one who is 
“nervous.” I used it from that moment 





that. 


And I have learned to do 
People no longer irritate me by 
making funny noises during the ‘soup 
section of a meal, nor by saying, “T’ve 
just washed my hair and I can’t do a 
thing with it!” 

When they make funny noises, I draw 
from memory’s treasure store—and with 
a shudder—a fleeting glimpse that I had 
of myself chewing a stalk of celery that 
had been, I’m certain, crossed with the 
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mahogany tree. I saw this in a mirror in 
a restaurant. And if one is to be quite 
satisfied with self and all ready, and 
equipped for caustic criticism of every one 
but self, all mirrors should be turned face 
to the wall. 


ANP that is one of the troubles with the 
irritable; they do turn mirrors face to 
the wall, and they use microscopes on all 
others than their “highly organized,” 
easily shocked, egotistical selves. 

A little reason, a turn in vision, a study 
of self, and that cause for irritability you 
can overcome. I know I have overcome 
it. Probably the fundamental lacks of 
disposition will follow one to one’s grave. 
Some days I am deadly afraid this is true. 
But you can change a lot, and you can 
cover the rest with a smiling masque, as 
I said at the start. 

But to back track a bit; my philosophy, 
which has certainly made life much hap- 
pier for me, and for the dear people with 
whom I live, is simple, but most effective. 

It consists merely in the time test— 
will this matter, next week, next year, ten 
years from now? and—when some one 
else irritates you—the eyes turned in- 
ward on self. 

Then add to this simple recipe the ques- 
tion of whether this consum- 
ing emotion you indulge is 


How I Control a Bad Disposition: 





knock ten years from the chill fact of my 
age by massage and a placid, blotter face, 
which I gain, of course—and hold the 
wrinkles, if not forever at bay at least in 
abeyance for a few kind months (or per- 
haps a decade or so)—at the entirely justi- 
fiable and advisable 
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woman who told of coming to my door 
after she had tried to sell baking powder 
all over my town. She said I had let her sit 
down to demonstrate, and that I was 
having tea and that I gave her a cup. 
Well, | had. It was one of my “assuming” 
days. And I was glad 





expense of foregoing a 
tantrum or a fuss or 
maybe two or three 


Have you ever wondered how a 
radio broadcaster feels? 


after she’d gone that 
I had done it. I can 
think of a good many 


distinct and separate Read different things I’d 
worries. Simple, isn’t “Back Where the Wave Begins” rather do than dcor- 
it? to-door demonstrat- 

So— everytime I by Joseph Henry Jackson ing. If I had been 
feel a mood—I say to —in the September Sunset, if you'd like in her shoes—well 


myself: ‘““Ten years 
from now, will this 
thing matter, and, 





to know something of the ups and 
downs, the laughs and the sighs at the 
beginning of the ether wave which ends 


in your loud ker. 
y renee they were, too—I 


worn shoes from plen- 
ty of sidewalk miles 








anyway, what could I 
do? and —crow’s feet, crow’s feet and harsh 
lines between plucked brows!’ That’s the 
way I do it. And it has been as highly 
successful an experiment as any I’ve ever 
conducted in my life. i 

That, to my thinking, would have more 
weight with a good many women—and 
more influence than prayer. And won’t I 
get some nice letters on this from the ortho- 
dox? Not—mash notes! No! Um hum! 

I have found also—that there is a great 
kick to good nature even if it is assumed, 


should have been 
more than a little glad of a few moments’ 
lie-to. Besides, what did a cup of tea and five 
minutes of my time amount to? It was a 
little thing with which to buy her endur- 
ing gratitude and her good wishes, wasn’t 
it? And I heard again, the other day, 
that the clerks hop to wait on me. 

That made me feel like a devil, for often 
when I’m shopping—I loathe shopping!— 
my voice gets positively molasses sweet, 
because I am trying so hard not to say 
“There, you idiot, on the counter back 
of you; yes you do have it! I 
have bought at least two gal- 





doing anything; a question of 
whether it is constructive 
or destructive, and your 
sense—if you have any— 
will help you do the rest. 

I am—I say with pride— 
miles above punishing the 
people who punish me. A 
year ago I found quite a 
test for a person who writes 
—or tries to. I met a girl 
who has tried to write fiction 
and failed. Iwas serializing 
then, a story in a woman’s 
magazine, which I considered 
fairly respectable work. The 
girl said, “Lord, that’s slush 
that you’re turning out in 
the — es 

I was really awfully angry; 
I had tried to be a good 
friend to her, and she said it 
because she knew it would 
make me angry; that tried 
me most of all. I started 
to speak and then I stopped. 
I saw her point of view, and 
instead of being angry, I was 
sorry for her. Doubtless she 
had written lots much better 
stuff than that serial of mine, 
and couldn’t sell it. Well, 
you see? 

For a woman also, I think 
a great fuss suppresser is 
wrinkles. Now, laugh, 
Romeo, if you are following 
the words of this Juliet of a 
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Katharine Haviland Taylor doesn't look as th ough she'd 


ever had a grouch in her life, does she? 


lons of that particular grease 
cream right from here!” 

But—what’s the use? It 
would hurt her, and it would 
hurt me, and this sort of 
suppression, Mr. Freud or 
not, 15 good for you. 

I came out from town the 
other day, with my brother; 
it is quite a walk and we 
talked of shoes and_ ships 
and sealing wax, and those 
lead to other things. My 
brother said, “You are 
looking very pretty—” which 
made me realize that he cared 
for me, because only the 
eyes of love—you go on and 
finish it; you know what I 
mean! 

I said, “I am_ better na- 
tured than I used to be, 
am I not, Tommy?” 

And he said, “You have 
a very sweet disposition—k 
think, aside from mother, 
the sweetest I’ve ever 
known.” 

I’m not a person whose 
eyes are easily briny, but 
mine filled then, for it—the 
lie—meant everything to me. 
I have not a sweet disposi- 
tion. I will never have a 
sweet disposition. But—I 
have learned how—for the 
most part—to keep my bad 
disposition hidden. And 








Pollyanna renaissance! But, 
laughing or not, you know 
what a threat of wrinkles does to a 
woman, or, you very probably do, since 
there are few Adams without their Eves, 
and so—fewer Edens! 

I hate wrinkles and I am getting along 
to the time when they are—or should 
be—consistent, but I adore thinking that I 





because an assumption, by virtue of con- 
stant re-assertion, often becomes a fact; 
that’s logic pure and simple—or dialectics 
or philosophy or something. Anyhow it 
works perfectly in the case of assumed 
good nature, I’ve discovered that. Just 
for example, I heard the other day of a 





that’s something, isn’t it? 
I hope so! I do hope so, 
for it is the best I can do! And I know— 
working on the poor material that is I— 
that other persons can cloak a poor dis- 
position by a synthetic good one; and 

should think that, if they tried very hard, 
they might even grow a really good one. 
I still hope that I shall. 
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HE lie-bill is an old Texas institu- 

tion. Ifaman told the truth about 

you, or spoke ill of your wife or 

other female dependent, and soft- 
ness restrained you from filling him full of 
buckshot, you took a gun and pressing it 
firmly against his head—many preferred 
a more central portion of the human 
frame—compelled the prattler to sign a 
written confession that the story he had 
circulated was false. All this was years 
ago. Nowadays they resort to the courts, 
or pot their man from behind a telephone 
post. 

It happened not infrequently that a 
gentleman would become so envenomed 
with spite that more than retractions 
found their way into lie-bills. “I am a 
low, ornery, sneaking hound, not fit to mix 
with decent white folks’—when a man 
feels the cold, round muzzle of a .45 
against his ribs, he will call himself any 
names you may want him to and feel no 
shame until afterward. Therefore, it is 
not surprising that a confession often re- 
ceived trimmings. 

Shanghai Pryor added some deft 
touches to one he wrested from Mel Gil- 
pin, and nearly wrecked two lives. 
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A Texas Retraction 


By George Pattullo 


Iustrated by y eflery Reynolds 
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Shanghai was very 
proud of the document, 
and when in liquor would pull it out of his 
bureau drawer and gloat over the literary 
tang of the choicest phrases. 

For upward of a year previous to this, 
he had ridden thrice a week from his farm 
to the Gourd ranch to sit in the parlor with 
Annielee Thurber, where he conversed 
with her parents whilst wondering whether 
they intended sticking out the entire eve- 
ning or going to bed. She was a whole- 
some tomboy of a girl, and her mother had 
often had occasion to warn her that a 
whistling girl and crowing hen are bound 
to come to a bad end. 

Because he regularly occupied the edge 
of a chair and made painful puns over 
which Annielee never failed to giggle, 
Shanghai got a notion that he was a fav- 
ored suitor. To be sure, Annielee thought 
rather less of him than she did of the 
milch cow, but Shanghai did not know 
that. 

Therefore he beheld the attentions of 
one Mel Gilpin with not a little dismay 
and chagrin. His rival’s reputation was 
slightly unsavory, not so much by reason 
of what he had ever done as because Gil- 

in chose to have it so; it pleased him to 
* considered a sport by the cow-boys. 
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For the second time in one week he found Mel occupying the 
parlor sofa and discoursing easily with Annielee 


With the entry of Gilpin into the lists, 
the prospect began to darken for Shang- 
haj. Twice in one week he found Mel dis- 
coursing at ease in the Thurber parlor 
when he arrived, convulsing both the old 
people and Annielee. So, in a huff, he 
ceased his visits and took to speculating on 
how a fine honest girl like Annielee could 
take up with a shifty rascal. And Gilpin 
rubbed it in as hard as he could. The 
manner in which he paraded his friend- 
ship with Annielee made Shanghai gnash 
his teeth. 

Once they went together to an ice- 
cream social at the school-house, Gilpin 
driving a half-tamed bay of which he was 
very proud. They left the school-house 
at nine o'clock to make the home drive of 
twelve miles and they arrived at the 
Gourd ranch at two in the morning. One 
wheel was gone from the buckboard as 
they came scraping up the lane, the axle 
reposing on a board ripped from the floor 
of the vehicle. For nine weary miles they 
had toiled in this shape, the frenzied horse 
giving much trouble. 

“Well” inquired Thurber sleepily as he 
let his daughter in, “how did this happen?” 

“That fool horse of Mel’s” she answered 
crossly. ‘Mel, he takes too many chances. 
That horse aint safe.” 
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Neither her family nor anybody else 
who knew Annielee well gave another 
thought to the incident. It worried 
Shanghai, however. 

On a day in town several of the boys 
joked Gilpin publicly about his midnight 
ride, in the rough frank way peculiar to 
the country—and curiously enough, it is 
entirely free from offense. Instead of re- 
plying in kind, as would any one else, Gil- 
pin gave a sly smile and said “You fellers 
talk too much.” The subtle suggestion 
was not lost; innuendo beats iteration a 
thousand miles. The quick looks the 
others exchanged were followed by whis- 
pers, when Gilpin capped this by getting 
on his dignity and affecting anger over the 
raillery. 

And the whispers grew. Of course they 
did not reach the Thurbers, for Thurber 
of the Gourd was a hard-handed man and 
there lived none who dared hint it to him; 
but Shanghai heard. None of the better 
element in the county but scoffed at the 
gossip and dismissed it from mind; still, 
there are always some who swallow such 
stuff eagerly. It was to these that Shang- 
hai gave ear. 

He said nothing to Annielee, because in 
a dull blind way he raged against her, even 
while believing no word of it. But he 
saddled a horse one morning and struck 
across country for the Straight Y ranch, 
where Gilpin was employed. 


Cans upon him on day-herd atop a 
hill, Shanghai rode close, and still sit- 
ting his horse, said to Gilpin, who was on 
the ground with the reins under his arm, 
“You’re the man I’m looking for.” 

Mel glanced up in quick alarm, but 
replied in a friendly tone “Hello, Shang- 
hai. What’sthe matter? You look mad.” 

“Stand up” continued Pryor, not trust- 
ing himself with preliminaries. “Stand up 
on your feet and say what a liar you are.” 

“Why, what’s got into you, Shanghai?” 
protested Mel, but there had come a whine 
into his voice and he rose obediently. 

“You’ve been talking,” was all Pryor 
could find to say. 

“T aint never said a word. Whoever 
says I said a word is a liar. You take me 
face to face with him. [’ll tell him so. 
You—” 

“Tt aint what you say” Shanghai in- 
terrupted huskily, “it’s your damned— 
here, you sign this. I don’t want to talk 
to the likes of you at all.” 

He thrust a sheet of paper at Mel, who 
strove to read it, but he was so nervous 
that the gist of it escaped him. 

“What's this, Shanghai?” he asked 
weakly. 

“Tt’s a lie-bill. Sign it. Yes, you will, 
too; here’s a pencil.” 

“But I aint done nothing, Shanghai. 
Me and you have always been friends. 
What’s got into you, Shanghai? You 
surely don’t aim to—” 

“You sign that piece of paper.” He 
drew a six-shooter from his waist-band 
very deliberately. 

Once more Mel applied himself to mas- 
tering the document, but his panic was 
too real. There was a sick smile on his 
weak mouth and he gulped. Fearing that 
he might refuse and necessitate his killing 
him, Pryor stepped from his horse and 
took Gilpin by the arm. 


A Texas Retraction: 


“Listen. I'll read it to you.” 

This is to certify that the lies going 
round about Annielee Thurber aint true. 
I haven’t got nothing but respect for that 
lady. 
And I hereby admit I am a sorry scoun- 

drel and not fit for her to wipe her shoes 

on. She is as pure as the lily and as white 
as the snow. 

I will promise never to lie about nobody 
no more. I was a coyote for doing what 

I did. 

All of which is hereby swore to in the 
presence of James T. Pryor. 

“What does it mean?” inquired Gilpin 
stupidly. ‘There aint no call to make me 
say all that, Shanghai. I swear I never—” 

He broke off his protestations abruptly 
because the muzzle of Shanghai’s gun 
poked his side; he caught the chill of the 
steel through his shirt and trembled. 

“You put your name there,” indicating 
with a forefinger, the while his gaze be- 
came so threatening that Gilpin could not 
face it. He licked his lips and took the 
pencil; yet he hesitated. 

“If you don’t, Gilpin, you’ll never go 
back to camp tonight.” 

“All right, I'll sign. But you aint doing 
me right, Shanghai. This aint fair.” 

Pryor folded the bill with nice care, 
placed it in a small leather bag, and re- 
mounted. 

“That’s all I want with you,” he said 
easily, the generosity of a victor softening 
him for the moment. “You can go now. 
But if I ever hear a sound out of you, 
Gilpin—well, you know me. Adios.” 

Greatly elated, Shanghai arrayed him- 
self like the sun that night and galloped 
every foot of the way to the Gourd ranch. 
Into the peaceful domesticity of the Thur- 
ber home he burst, and when the old peo- 
ple had discreetly withdrawn to bed, 
hitched his chair close to Annielee’s, to 
her no inconsiderable uneasiness, and 
hauled forth the leather bag. Remember 
that she had never received a hint of this 
tempest-in-a-teacup. 

“There!”? exclaimed Shanghai proudly, 
placing the document in her lap. “Read 
that.” 

Annielee gaped a moment, and then a 
puzzled frown wrinkled her brow. As she 
reached the end, Shanghai saw her go red, 
and then very white, and her hands shook 
pitifully. 

“T sure learned that fine gen’l’man a 
lesson,” and he tilted back complacently 
in his chair. 


N? explanations were asked by Annie- 
lee. She flashed into sudden anger, be- 
rated Shanghai like a school-boy for inter- 
ference in her affairs, flung the lie-bill in 
his face, and, bursting into tears, ran from 
the room. She didn’t speak either to him 
or Mel Gilpin for more than a year—not 
until the sting of it had worn off and she 
could laugh without resentment. Her be- 
havior was so far above Pryor’s head that 
he finally gave up endeavoring to probe to 
the heart of it, and used to observe on all 
occasions that women sure had him beat. 

Annielee went her light-hearted way, 
riding bad horses and bossing her father 
and mother, who were quite foolish about 
her, and reveled in it. All their doting did 
not spoil Annielee, but it troubled her 
parents that she should be so scornful of 
men. 
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This indifference endured for a year, 
and then Bob Laflamme came into the 
country with a herd of stock cattle and 
leased a hundred thousand acres adjoin- 
ing the Gourd ranch. Annielee was twen- 
ty years old at this time. 

He was a man of medium size, given to 
long silences which concealed his sense of 
humor from chance acquaintances. To 
those on a more intimate footing he 
showed a quizzical vein, delighting in 
quiet banter; yet nobody could better en- 
joy a laugh turned against himself. And 
such was his poise that with it all none 
ever got on terms of cheap familiarity 
with Bob Laflamme. 

The moment he looked at her Annielee 
Thurber lost all her scorn of mankind. 
Every male she had met heretcfore had 
been afraid of her—even the dashing Mel 
Gilpin, strive as he would to carry it off 
lightly. However much they might ap- 
pear at ease, there had been an underlying 
timidity when she gazed straight at them 
out of her big gray eyes, and Annielee had 
felt it. This man was different. There 
was laughter back of the admiration with 
which he stared at her—yes, he was actu- 
ally laughing, taunting her. For the first 
time in her life Annielee felt suddenly 
weak and grew furiously red. 

Masterful as he was—always taking 
things for granted and proceeding with 
the most maddening self-confidence— 
Bob had a rough time of it for six months. 
Annielee rebuffed him time and again; 
she began to flirt outrageously with a long 
dark picturesque cow-boy by the name of 
Lem Stevens. Laflamme grinned cheer- 
fully over this affair and did not so much 
as curtail nor press his attentions one jot. 

When at last he told her of his love—all 
the laughter gone now, and so desperately 
in earnest that Annielee wanted to cry— 
she informed him quite composedly that 
it was of no avail. She did not care for him 
and never could. Bob stared at hera long 
minute. She looked him coolly in the eyes. 

“I’m sorry,” he said simply. “You're 
the finest girl I ever knew.” 

A slight twitching of the muscles of the 
face and then he was master of himself 
again. He shook her hand and started 
for the door. As he was putting on his hat 
some instinct prompted him to turn. 
Annielee had not anticipated this. There 
she stood with her hands half raised, a 
wholly involuntary movement, and an 
expression no one could mistake. La- 
flamme went back to her in two strides. 

They were married in October, before 
an altar erected under a cottonwood that 
fairly glowed in its autumn dress of red 
and gold. A parson came ninety miles to 
perform the ceremony, for the only church 
in the county had been burned to the 
ground and its incumbent removed to 
greener fields 

Shanghai Pryor was not at the wedding. 
Before the engagement was mooted about. 
he had given up his farm to take charge of 
a mule ranch in the South, and he did not 
return to the country until two months 
after the marriage. As he was extremely 
convalescent from his own attack of love 
fever by this time, Shanghai learned of the 
event with unalloyed pleasure. 

“Ah, there’s a gal” said he. “So she’s 
done married Bob Laflamme? Well, well— 
she might have done better. Yes, sir, she 
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could of had me. 
Nobody can deny that. 
every inch of him.” 

The mules had not proved a profitable 
venture and Pryor frequently turned to 
the bottle to forget his misfortunes. 
Meeting Laflamme in town one morning 
for the first time, and being in liquor, he 
stopped to congratulate him. 

“Say, you’ve got the finest li'l’ gal in 
this whole country” Shanghai assured 
him. “Yes, sir, there’s the finest gal in 
the whole world.” 

“Much obliged, Shanghai’”—smiling 
broadly—“‘I sort of sus- 
picioned that myself.” 


But Bob’s a good feller. 


He’s a man, 


A Texas Retraction: 


“Somebody writing you letters?” he 
queried, hanging his hat on a nail. 

“What letter?” she returned, just to 
see the effect. 

Very quietly and distinctly he said: 
“You just got a letter from some man. 
That’s the first letter you’ve done got 
since we were married. Who wrote it?” 

“Wouldn’t you like to know? It may 
be from Brother Jim.” 

She spoke the truth with no semblance 
of it. Her coquetry could not have been 
worse-timed. He threw down the lie-bill 
on to the table in front of her. 


George Pattullo 
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Mel Gilpin to you? What did that fool 
Shanghai make him sign this for? Answer 
me. 

Annielee made no attempt to defend 
herself or to pacify him. That side of it 
did not seem to strike her. She stood op- 
posite her husband, very white, and her eyes 
as big as saucers, and felt her world toppling 
because the lie-bill had made him doubt. 

“You want me to tell you about that? 
After all we’ve been—your wife—oh,” and 
her knees giving way she subsided into a 
chair. 

Perhaps a feeling of shame and remorse 

—or it may be that his 
anger took another di- 





rection—at any rate, 





“And any one who 
says different” pursued 
Pryor, his muddled 
brain now striking into 
a new channel, “has got 
to answer to me. D’you 
hear? To me. Yes, 
sir. I sure learned one 
fine gen’!’man a lesson. 
Look at that, Bob. Sure 
—read it. That proves 
what I say.” 

The cheerful idiot 
laboriously unfolded 
the lie-bill and put it 
into the husband’s 


The Oriole’s Nest 


By Julia Boynton Green 


This clever oriole has swung her nest 
Woven of the yellow fibre, strong and clean, 
High up beneath a palm leaf; and serene 
She sits, those precious spheres below her breast. 
I’ve seen the tree for weeks and never guessed, 


hand. So close above the cradle droops that green 


“Why, I don’t— 
what the devil’s this?” 
“Read it. That shows 
what sort of gal she is 
-pure as the lily, white 
as the snow. Read it.” 
Laflamme read it 
and promptly knocked 
Shanghai down. 
“Well, [ll be dog- 
goned” remarked Pryor 
dazedly, sitting up and 











Grooved roof; so slyly, swiftly, up between 
The little mother slips. 
The fledglings lodged with such sweet craft! A shower 
From that snug thatch would run all harmlessly; 
No hawk could swoop and seize, no human pry. 
And the great leaf outspread may be construed 
A priestly gesture, with mysterious power 
Of benediction on the home and brood. 


Oh, happy, blest, 


Laflamme picked up 
the document from the 
table and hastily left 
the room. Saddling his 
horse, he returned to 
town. He wanted to 
find Mel Gilpin. 

Four men were play- 
ing pitch in the livery 
stable office when La- 
flamme entered. They 
glanced up curiously 
and nodded at him. 
Gilpin was. dealing. 

“When you’re 
through that hand, 
Gilpin, I want to see 
you.” 

The tone was casual, 
but Mel divined trou- 


ble and his _ playing 
went all to pieces. 
Throwing down the 
cards, he said, “All 


right, I’m ready,” and 
followed Bob into the 
yard. 

“Tt’s this” —showing 
him the lie-bill. “I 














rubbing his crown. “If 
that aint a queer thing 
for a feller to do. 
There’s gratitude for you. 

That’s the sort of thanks I get.” 

He watched Laflamme heading for the 
livery stable, then dusted himself and went 
to his home, much mystified and perturbed. 
The husband had carried off the lie-bill. 

It fell out that Mel Gilpin was in the 
livery yard with a knot of loungers when 
Laflamme went for his horse. They were 
evidently being entertained by some tid- 
bit, for Mel was wearing the furtive smile 
he always summoned when teased about 
his conquests, and Bob heard a girl’s name 
passed about. In his dark humor it 
roused the slow restrained anger that his 
close friends dreaded; he caught Gilpin’s 
eye as he was saddling his horse and stared 
him out of countenance. Then he ambled 
out of the gate and headed for his ranch. 

As he went along sober reflection began 
to minimize the incident and his larger 
nature asserted itself. Perhaps he would 
have kept his knowledge of the lie-bill a 
secret and let its memory die, but for his 
reception at home. 

One of the boys had just brought the 
mail from the county-seat and in it was a 
letter for Annielee, addressed in a man’s 
handwriting. She picked this up and ex- 
amined it curiously, but at sight of her 
husband’s face, yielded to a coy impulse 
and hid it hurriedly in her bosom. 


Yes, sir. 


“Tt looks like there’s a lot of things I 
don’t know. I suppose it’s better for hus- 
bands not to know too much, aint it? 
That’s the way some women figure. Don’t 
stand there smiling. You can’t fool me 
no more. What does this mean?” 

“Where did you get it?” she managed 
to ask. 

“So that scares you, does it? I don’t 
wonder. None of your business where I 
got it. What does it mean? That’s what 
I want to know. What was there between 
you and that rat Mel Gilpin?” 

““You—ask me that?” 

He grabbed the lie-bill and shook it 
under her nose. 

““Here’s something you done kept me in 
the dark about. You told me a heap of 
things that don’t matter. This is one you 
left out. And you should’ve told me and 
you didn’t.” 

Annielee shrank back, staring steadily 
into his eyes. It was as though she saw a 
new man, one she had never suspected, 
and she feared him. 

“You ask me what that means—you—” 
her voice was barely audible. 

“Listen to me,” he said sternly, with 
better control of himself. “Don’t stand 
there looking like that. I reckon I 
shouldn’t know nothing about this, should 
I? Well, I think different. What was 


want to talk to you 
about it.” 

Now, Gilpin was ten times more afraid 
of Laflamme than of Shanghai Pryor, as 
indeed were all men. He knew him to be 
sudden in action, so he started in hurriedly 
to explain, in a whine that was pitiful. 

“Now don’t get mad, Bob” he began. 
“Wait a minute and I'll tell you all about 
it. Me and Annielee—” 

“Shut up” commanded the husband 
flaming into rage. “I don’t need no ex- 
plaining from you. I reckon I know my 
own wife. That aint the point. But I 
done heard you talking about that Davis 
girl this evening, Gilpin, and I just wanted 
to tell you what sort of a low-down pole- 
cat you are. If you ever open that lying 
mouth of yours again about any—” 

He raised his hand, intending to slap 
Gilpin across the offending mouth, and 
Mel waited with his head hung, meekly 
passive to receive the blow. Then abruptly 
the hand dropped and Laflamme laughed. 
That anything serious could ever have 
occurred between this abject creature and 
his Annielee struck him as so absurd that 
he could even look on Gilpin with amused 
tolerance. And with the laugh came a 
sense of infinite relief. 

“Pshaw!” he exclaimed. ‘What a fool 
Iam! Go on back to your game, Gilpin. 
I reckon you fit in somwheres, but it aint 
among decent white folks.” 
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“And I’ll be doggoned”’ he confided to 
his horse as he tightened the girth before 
mounting, “Gf I aint almost as bad. Yes, 
sir. I’m sure fit for nigrahs myself. Annie- 
lee—and she too proud even to tell about 
it. I aint half good enough for her—I 
reckon nobody aint.’ 

This spirit of humility held him as he 
approached his home, but he shook it off 
on entering the gate, for it would never do 
to look too ashamed or contrite—that 
would amount to an admission that he had 
placed more credence in the lie-bill than he 
wanted her to believe. 

“‘Annielee—oh, Annielee!”’ he called in 
his ordinary tone. 

There was no response. He hurried 
through the house, then went back to the 
stable. Her saddler was gone. 

“Humph!” he said ruefully. “I’ve got 
my work cut out now. But maybe this is 
better after all.” 

Only one place was open to her in that 
country and that was home, so he caught 
a fresh horse and spurred through the 
dark to the Gourd. It was nearly mid- 
night when he arrived, and Mrs. Thurber 
let him in the door, whispering ‘ ‘Hush.” 
The old man was in a chair in front of the 
fire, though it was hours past his bed- 
time. He regarded his son-in-law gravely. 

“You'll have to be right careful” cau- 
tioned Mrs. Thurber. “Oh, Bob, how did 
it happen?” 

He did not pause to enlighten her, but 


A Texas Retraction: 


crossed to Annielee’s bedroom, the room 
she had occupied as a girl. The lamp was 
burning on the dresser, turned low. She 
pretended to be asleep when he tiptoed to 
her side and was fully resolved to cry out 
for her mother and expel him from the 
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house at the first word. However, she 
didn’t do it. Bob dropped on one knee 
beside the bed and put an arm under her 
shoulders. 

“Honey” he whispered, his face against 
her neck, but there was laughter back of 
his seriousness. 
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“Go away” said Annielee in a faint 
voice. 

He laughed outright and turned her 
face up that he might kiss her. 

“T’ve been such a doggoned big baby.” 

At which Annielee raised herself quickly 
and cried “If you’d said anything else, I 
never would’ve forgiven you.” Her arm 
went round his neck. “Bob, dear.” 

A week later they were sitting down to 
supper in their own home when a timid 
knock came on the door, and Mel Gilpin 
responded to their summons to enter. 

“Say” he said sheepishly, “my horse 
done went lame and I’m a-foot. Can you- 
all give me a shake-down for the night?” 

“Sure” replied Laflamme heartily. 

“Hang up your hat and sit down. Did you 
put your horse in the corral, Mel? Good.” 

As he was aiding his wife to set an extra 
plate at the table, Bob chucked her under 
the chin and she smiled up at him. Some- 
thing in the look of his eyes seemed to 
satisfy Mrs. Laflamme, for she made no 
protest when he caught her in his arms; 
besides, there was a cupboard between 
them and Gilpin, so that he could not see. 

“Will I give him back the lie-bill?’”’ he 
asked softly. ‘Maybe it’d sort of ease his 
feelings.” 

“Uh-uh” she answered. “I want that. 


I’ll—don’t, Bob, he’ll hear—I’ll—always 


keep it. It’s the best thing—that ever 
happened. There—go put that on the 
table.” 
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He grabbed the lie~bill and shook it under her nose. 
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“Here's somethin’ you kep’ me in the dark about!" 
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Making $5 Grow 
to Mullions 


How the Pefperdines, With Team Work and Courage, 
Have Built a Chain of 125 Stores 


HAT are the qualities, the hid- 
den traits of character that 
cause one man to “get ahead,” 
to reach a position of mate- 

rial afluence and economic power from a 
standing start while others, equally well 
endowed mentally, with a springboard of 
good connections and influence to leap 
from, land in the muck of mediocrity and 
stay there? If we could take the man who 
has “gotten ahead” apart like a watch, 
what kind of a mainspring would we find 
to be responsible for his speed? Just how 
do his “works” differ from those of the 
man who keeps step with the majority? 
If such a painless dissection 


By Victor Willard 


left him at death’s door and forced him to 
sell out his business in Kansas City and 
go to a mild climate that he might live at 
all. No, bounding health was not the de- 
term'nating factor of his career. 

Was it greed, lust for money, a desire 
for ostentatious display? Not at all. He 
is as unassuming, as plain as last year’s 
second best suit; he lives simply, has few 
wants and can dispense with most of them 
without a feeling of injury. He has not a 


tail of opportunity, but you've got to see 
the tail first. And after you’ve taken a 
good hold, it takes perseverance and 
concentration to hang on and pull! 
Early in the game George Pepperdine 
realized that he needed a mate, a com- 
panion, friend and helper. He got one 
and started housekeeping when his salary 
was raised from ten dollars to twelve dol- 
lars a week. It’s in the choice of his life 
partner that he displayed the peak of his 
sagacity and sound sense—not to speak 
of salesmanship. He chose good looks, 
but in addition he got devotion, industry, 
thrift and a pile of A-1 acid-tested busi- 
ness ability. If it had not 
been for the remarkable team 





could be made, I would sug- 
gest as the first subject 
George Pepperdine who in 
sixteen years, beginning with- 
out capital, pull, position or 
special luck, built up a busi- 
ness with a gross turnover of 
ten or twelve million dollars 
per annum, establishing a 
chain of stores now containing 
over a hundred and twenty- 
five establishments in the Far 
West with six or seven hun- 
dred employes. During the 
period in which he made his 
success the field was wide 
open toeverybody; thousands 
of others started in the same 
line of business, but very few 
reached his material eminence 
and none surpassed it. Why 
was he the one to carry off 
the blue ribbon of business 





What Makes Success? 


O become successful is it necessary to possess 
wealth at the beginning? Is robust health 
essential? Is a domineering personality a requi- 
site? Is a university degree indispensable? 
None of these was possessed by the man whose 
remarkable success is chronicled on this page. 
He did have faith and courage, though, and he 
wisely chose a life partner who was willing to 
share with him the problems of his business as 
well as the responsibilities of home building. 
How this man and his wife with original capital 
of $5 have developed a chain of 125 stores makes 
interesting and inspiring reading.—The Editors. 


work, I doubt whether the 
firm of Pepperdine & Pep- 
perdine would have traveled 
as far and as fast as it did. 


WELVE dollars isn’t a 

fortune, even if that 
amount comes in regularly 
once a week. George Pep- 
perdine had not the least 
intention of working for 
some one else all his life. He 
kept his eyes wide open for a 
chance to get into business 
for himself. He looked hard, 
far and wide, but in vain— 
until he decided that the 
opportunity on the horizon 
was too distant, that he 
must dig it out of his daily 
work. In 1909 automobiles 
were so comparatively new 
that manufacturers still 








success? 

No, it wasn’t education. 
George Pepperdine got his learning in a 
Kansas country school, supplementing the 
instruction with a year’s course in a busi- 
ness college, a course that enabled him to 
hold the job of bookkeeper and stenog- 
rapher with a tire concern in Kansas City. 
During the year when George Pepperdine 
landed this job the American colleges con- 
ferred degrees upon thirty thousand grad- 
uates; it 1s a safe bet to assert that not 
fifty out of that thirty thousand have kept 
pace, financially speaking, with the Pep- 
perdine stride. No, education did not 
turn the trick. 

Nor was it great strength and endur- 
ance based on extraordinary vigor. Quite 
contrariwise. George Pepperdine’s most 
astonishing progress was made after a 
prolonged illness and two operations that 





dominating personality. His voice is low; 
he is not the incisive, bang-snap-zing type 
of executive. 

With merely a grade school education; 
with impaired health, lacking the traits 
that distinguish the born salesman, what 
were the qualities that enabled him to reach 
the sunny heights of material success in 
the climbing of which millions of stronger 
men have failed? 

“Courage,” he says. He is right. 
Courage is the cornerstone of success, but 
more than a cornerstone is needed to build 
an edifice. The 1500-pound bull has 
plenty of courage, but the 150-pound 
toreador invariably gets him—because 
the bull lunges with closed eyes while the 
toreador keeps his optics wide open. 
Courage is indispensable in grasping the 





staged “endurance runs” that 

tested the structure both of the machines 
and the passengers. Buyers still received 
cars without accessories; many manufac- 
turers did not even supply windshields. 
Accessories were sold principally by garage 
owners, repair shops and tire dealers; in 
the smaller towns they were hard to get, 
and therein lay Pepperdine’s opportunity. 
He decided to go into the mail-order 
accessory business. He made arrange- 
ments with wholesale houses to buy at a 
discount. He took his entire savings 
five dollars—and bought five hundred 
one-cent stamps. Then he induced a 
printer to turn out five hundred circulars 
offering a selection of the most popular 
auto accessories, cash to be sent with the 
order. The circulars were sent out. Ex- 
pectantly the Pepperdines waited for the 
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PHOTOS BY wITZEL 


Mrs. Lena R. Pepperdine 
Starting with a capital of $5, this man and his wife have builded a chain of 125 stores by combining 
team work with courage 





George Pepperdine 








outcome of the experiment. It worked! 
Orders began to trickle back with money 
orders attached, were filled largely by 
Mrs. Pepperdine, and left a profit. At 
the end of a few weeks enough profit had 
accumulated not only to pay the printer, 
but to pay for the printing and mailing of 
two thousand larger circulars offering a 
greater variety of accessories. The Pep- 
perdines had laid the keel for the ship of 
their fate. 


Bu George—he was twenty-two then— 
still clung to his position as bookkeeper 
which had now advanced to fifteen dollars 
a week, tending to his private enterprise 
at night, with Mrs. Pepperdine helping 
effectively. Before separating himself 
from the pay roll he wanted to see pretty 
clearly where he was going to land. He 
analyzed the results of each circular, 
studied the growing market for his wares 
and at last cut loose, even though a baby 
girl had come to join the firm. He did 
not regret the step. During the last 
month before he gave up his weekly pay 
check he made a clear profit of about $100. 
That experience gave the Pepperdines 
confidence. They broadened out. They 
rented a show window with a small 
amount of space in a well located garage, 
put in a showcase and a desk and got a 
small line of credit from wholesale houses. 
Circulars went out to an ever growing list 
of car owners, the number of orders and 
the volume of business increased, and with 
this growth came the critical period that 
kills nine-tenths of all business enterprises 
launched, the period when there isn’t 
capital enough to handle the business, 
when bank or wholesale credit has not 
been sufficiently well established to make 
up the deficiency. Also in this period Old 
Man Overhead begins to hook his claws 


into the treasury, and the filling of orders 
is delayed to use the money in the busi- 
ness for a while. 


HE Pepperdines resisted the tempta- 

tion to make the customers wait. No 
matter what happened, they filled the 
orders promptly, efficiently. They held 
the overhead down by doing all the work 
between them, working endless hours to 
handle the business promptly and with 
minimum expense. They were doing well, 
thank you. The first year the gross re- 
ceipts were $12,000; they doubled in the 
second and doubled again in the third. 
Yes, they were making a little money, but 
they did not spend it on themselves. 
Every spare cent was plowed back into 
the business; every spare moment day and 
night went the same way. They had 
three babies now, two girls and the busi- 
ness and all three had first call.on the 
strength, energy and vitality of the 
parents. 

In 1912 the Pepperdines accomplished 
two things: they brought out their first 
real catalogue for mail-order customers, 
and they went into debt to buy another 
accessory store and consolidated the two. 
They were gathering speed. They had 
almost reached the end of the tough 
period. Now they had a fair amount of 
capital, excellent standing and a good line 
of credit. Though capital and credit were 
sufficient for the needs of the business as 
it was, the Pepperdines had no intention 
of sitting still, of resting on their laurels. 
The automobile industry was growing 
with giant’s strides; they had to keep in 
step, keep on growing or become back 
numbers. So the struggle for more busi- 
ness and more capital to handle it went 
on with undiminished vigor. 

In five years the Pepperdines, with 


nothing, had built up a business that was 
the envy of the trade. But the pace had 
been too swift for the physical endurance 
of George Pepperdine. He broke down 
under the strain. Coming out of the hos- 
pital he had the choice of working himself 
to death in the Kansas blizzards and tor- 
nadoes or of resting and regaining his 
health in a mild climate. Mrs. Pepper- 
dine decided the issue in a second. They 
sold out and moved to Los Angeles. 

Of course you have heard of Los An- 
geles, of its growth and of its climate. 
Next to the lizzie joke, the business of 
poking fun at the climate of the Angel 
City is the favorite diversion of the Far 
West. Los Angeles does not mind, 
though. Los Angeles knows that its cli- 
mate is delivering the goods. It cer- 
tainly proved effective in the case of 
George Pepperdine. Instead of retiring 
as a chronic semi-invalid, he was back on. 
his feet looking for new worlds to con- 
quer within a few months after his arrival 
in 1916. 


OS ANGELES was not booming in 

those war days. On the contrary, for 
several years that community, having 
neither shipyards, munition plants nor 
other war material factories, was not the 
most brilliant spot on the business map of 
the U.S. A. Nevertheless George Pepper- 
dine, feeling his strength come back mir- 
aculously, decided to take the risk and go 
into the apparently overdone auto acces- 
sory business again. He opened a small 
store, stocked it with a few thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of goods obtained largely on 
credit and proceeded to compile, print and 
mail an attractive catalogue, backing the 
right price with prompt and efficient 
service. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The Family Takes a Vacation! 


A Conscientious Woman Diarist Records the Ups and 
Downs of a Vacation Trip by Automobile 


August Ist.— 
F it were not for Buster we 
wouldn’t go a step. It certainly 
was foolish of the Judge to 
promise Buster this trip. Of course, 
if you promise a child anything you ought 
to keep your promise even if it does 
mean the greatest personal discomfort. 

I know I shouldn’t go away from home 
just now, with the drapes in the best room 
to take down, and freestone peaches just 
getting ripe. The Judge simply will not 
eat any other kind of canned peaches, and 
I am afraid the freestones will all be gone 
before we get back. It just worries me 
sick! 

Then there is all the packing to do. 
I’ve packed that automobile ten times in 
my mind if I’ve packed it once in the 
last few nights. The Judge says he thinks 
it time I took a vacation from all my 
Martha worries. That’s a man! He 
wants Martha always unobtrusively in 
the background, but he wants her there, 
and at the same time he wants a Mary 
breaking boxes of precious ointment over 
his feet. Well, I just say that if a man 
gets both in a wife, he’s got to find an 
angel, or else turn polygamous. 

No, I will not wear trousers. Not if I die. 


August 3rd.— 

Well, we got away finally. Madge 
promised to keep up the house, but I 
doubt her. She is a good promiser, but 
I’m afraid she will neglect things. 
Things, things—I’m just bound hand and 
foot with the wearving care of Things! 

It was a beautiful morning when we 
started. ‘The fresh air made one forget 
Things. We had traveled about twenty 
miles, when the Judge said accusingly, 
“Did you bring the salt and pepper?” 

“T brought the salt, but—I forgot the 
pepper.” i 

So there is that pepper to buy, for the 
Judge simply can not eat without pepper. 
We discussed that theme for the next 
twenty miles. 

We ate our lunch in a park just outside 
of Sacramento. It was a nice, clean, 
grassy place with camp stoves and tables 
and benches, and all free, even to the 
stove wood. While the Judge fixed the 
fire, I started to unpack the lunch box. 
One tiger cat arrived under the table. The 
Judge just would broil the steaks over the 
live coals, and while I was scolding him 
for not using a frying pan, I turned round 
and there were two tiger cats under the 
table. ; 

Well, just as I expected, the green withe 
burned in two, and the steaks fell into the 
ashes and had to be fished out. By that 
time, three tiger cats were on the table. I 
ran them off, and returned to the Judge. 

He never will learn discretion. I sim- 


By Ray McIntyre King 


ply can not manage that man when he is 
hungry. I did tie a big kitchen apron 
round his middle, which is no trifle, but 
he resented it. He’s just bound to go 
back to Nature, and wipe his fingers on 
his leg, and eat steaks out of the ashes. 

By that time, I had to fight four tiger 
cats off the table. The Judge and Buster 
sat down and tried to eat their dinner, but 
it kept them pretty busy kicking cats 
under the table; and I waited on my men 
folks with one hand, and shooed cats off 
with the other, also kicking cats between 
times. So help me, if there weren’t seven 
tiger cats before we finished! 

Yes, seven of them just materialized 
one at a time out of the nowhere into the 
here. It was uncanny, not to say catty. 

Buster is not feeling so very well. 
He has been kinda peeked all summer. I do 
hope this trip will do him good. He did 
manage to eat his steak and part of mine. 
I’m reducing anyhow; besides I didn’t 
have the face to let on I liked the steak, 
ashes and all, after the way I had scolded 
the Judge about his cooking methods. 


August 4th. 

Yesterday afternoon, we drove to 
Stockton by either the Upper or the 
Lower road, I forget which. Anyhow, 
we got here. 

We crossed the Consumnes and the 
Mokelumne rivers—words of music and 
romance—that come down out of the 
Bret Harte country. That region of the 
Sierra deserves a whole vacation for 
exploration. 

{ lost the Judge’s favorite pipe. I 
should never have attempted to look 
after it. The Judge was just now dis- 
cussing his loss with an old gentleman in 
the auto park, and the old gentleman 
expressed the opinion that my carelessness 
bordered on moral turpitude. He said 
that he knew judges who would grant 
a divorce for a lesser offense. Looks like 
the marriage institution these days rests 
on mighty shaky foundations. 

A young woman with yellow bobbed 
hair camped next to us last night. She 
seemed to be taking her vacation all alone 
except for a disreputable moulting pigeon 
that she called Dicky. Dicky was tame 
and came at her call which was all too 
frequent. He was more trouble than four 
children to look after. He ran and flopped 
over everybody’s belongings and got into 
everybody’s way. Every few minutes, 
you would hear her screaming, “Dicky! 
Dicky!” 

The men campers were kept busy help- 
ing her get Dicky off of automobile tops 


and back to her shoulder. 
in distress—humph! 
She got confidential and told me 
that she and her husband had just 
separated because he got jealous of Dicky. 
She just wouldn’t stand a bossy husband, 
so she took her Ford car and Dicky and 
cleared out. She said she needed a 
vacation anyhow, and she was going down 
the coast to visit her mother. So there! 
She wore khaki pants and had real 
pretty red cheeks. If you should put a 
dress on her and separate her from that 
frowsy pigeon, I imagine she would be 
actually pretty. 


August 4th (Later)— 

About ten miles out of Stockton, the 
Judge remembered that he had left his 
favorite penknife and two cigars on a 
board in the auto camp. Thank good- 
ness, I shan’t hear anything more about 
that pipe I lost for him. Some compen- 
sation, eh? 

Seems like we have been on the road a 
month. Arrived in the Redwood Basin 
about five o’clock, too dead, dog tired to 
care a thing about anything except some- 
thing to eat and a place to sleep. 

That young woman with the Dicky 
bird passed us at a gas station in Los 
Gatos. Her face was set like a flint 
toward the coast. I wonder how her hus- 
band is making out while she takes her 
vacation. Should think he’d be tickled 
to have Dicky out of the house. But you 
never can tell. These yellow bobbed haired 
girls sometimes get a terrible hold on a 
man’s feelings, in spite of their fool Dicky 
bird notions. 


Beauty 


August 4th (Continued).— 

The beauty of camping out is that your 
immediate, insistent troubles about your 
bed and board are so overwhelming that 
all other cares are forgotten. Now, last 
night, I was so tired that I didn’t know 
whether I had a past or a future. After 
our hasty supper, I sat on a bench and in- 
differently watched the Judge down on 
his knees under some huckleberry bushes 
scraping up leaves and dead redwood 
needles to spread our mattress upon—the 
Judge is an experienced mountain camper 
—and it seemed such a useless waste of 
effort. Why I could have slept upon a 
board! 

Later in the night, however, I saw the 
wisdom of his efforts when a mountain 
ridge developed under my side of the bed. 

could distinctly count the peaks. It 
served me right for not helping with the 
redwood needles. 

Buster was feeling better and not ready 
for bed, and about six while it was still 
light in the forest, with promise of a clear 
night, he insisted on going down to the 
nightly Campfire. This Campfire is held 
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in the cleared circle of a great crater tree, 
the diameter of which (I have been told) 
was twenty feet. 

Ranged round this open space where 
nightly flared the huge fire of redwood 
logs, are comfortable seats cut from solid 
blocks of redwood timber, mighty pews 
ranged round the amphitheater and seat- 
ing some two thousand persons. 

Volunteers in the audience contribute 
the evening’s entertainment, which fre- 
quently rises to the heights of the best 
city vaudeville. The audience can usually 
produce some musician or raconteur of 
distinction. 

Buster had heard about this Campfire 
and nothing would prevent him attend- 
ing, though both the Judge and I were far 
too tired to attempt it that night. It was 
a good half mile by a 
winding trail from our 


The Family Takes a Vacation: 


came sliding down the bank from a camp 
on the terrace above us. He waved a 
flashlight. 

“Our boy went to the Campfire, and 
I’m afraid he can’t find his way back,” I 
explained. 

“Here, take my light and go find him,” 
he begged. “I went without it last night 
and rolled off the road. It was a mercy I 
wasn’t hurt. I believe in helping others, 
so go find your boy.” 

So armed with the flashlight we went 
down the road. By this time, the Judge 
was up and dressed and quite as con- 
cerned as I by the boy’s absence. We 
found the youngster ambling along with 
a crowd of returning campers, whistling 
and quite unconcerned. He pooh-hooed 
the idea that he couldn’t have found the 
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camp who loaned us the flashlight came 
to visit us. He is a fat, fat man, young- 
ish, with round, lidless sort of eyes like a 
fish, but a heart of gold. He sat down on 
a bench and discoursed to the Judge about 
clams at Pismo beach. He said he was 
going to start for that delectable place, 
where you could get clams big as your 
hand—hundreds of ’em, by just wading 
along in the wet sand on the edge of the 
tide coming in or going out. You just 
dug ’em up with your toe. You took 
your knife and ripped ’em out, size of your 
hand—big, luscious babies—and fried ’em 
in butter, and oh, boy! 

That stirred the Judge as never have I 
seen him stirred yet. Where was that 
place, Pismo? The visitor outlined the 
trip and said he had intended to start for 
Pismo day after tomor- 
row, but now the more 








camp down to the am- 
phitheater, and Buster 
had already been over it 
once since our arrival. 
Off he went, and so to bed 
for his parents. 

About nine o’clock I 
waked up and examined 
Buster’s sleeping bag. 
Empty! The Judge was 
sleeping sonorously. The 
darkness was smothering. 
A ray of dying campfires 
here and there gleamed 
through the trees on all 
sides of us, but you could 
no more see the road 
than you could see the 
gigantic boles of the trees 
in that stygian darkness. 

I worried about Buster. 
He had no lantern. He 
would never find his way 
back through that black 
forest. He would miss 
the road and fall in a 
pit, or over a cliff. 

Buster was no baby, 
but a cat couldn’t see in 
that darkness. I arose 
and wandered round the 
automobile and came 








My Radio Girl 


By Herbert Rose 


Faith of my dreams and dream of my faith, 
Singing unseen, my tenuous wraith; 
Dancing, entrancing, where are you glancing? 
I play at romancing 
Though contact be frail. 


Where have you gone? What ogre is this, 
Wheezy and bass? Voiced silver I miss, 
Fleeting, entreating . . 
I send you my greeting: 
I wish you in jail. 


What does he say: “‘My friends of the air, 
Cattle are steady and hogs quoted fair.”’ 

I sigh. 
Have advertised my 
Radio For Sale! 


That is why, despairingly, I 


.? Announcer, you’re cheating; 


he thought of it, he be- 
lieved he’d start in the 
morning at four o'clock. 
Yes, sir, he would. 

And then I heard the 
Judge rashly promise to 
follow his lead all the 
way to Pismo beach and 
clams! Can you beat 
that? And never asked 
Buster’s advice, nor mine 
—just headed off that 
way by the report of 
clams. Clams—I hate 
the things! 

The fat man has gone 
back to his tent quite 
serenely unaware of the 
havoc he has w rought in 
our plans for a vacation. 

While I was watching 
a Mulligan stew just 
now, an Encyclopedia 
Lady came along. She 


was an elderly, flat- 
breasted creature in 
pants. Why is it that 


learning and looks never 
seem to go together? 
She stopped and fixed 
me with her piercing eye. 
“Do you realize that 
you are in the presence 











near braining myself on 





a tree I had forgotten 
existed beyond the car. 

I heard voices and saw flashlights along 
the numerous paths and by-ways. Evi- 
dently the Campfire had closed. Still no 
Buster. The Judge stirred in his heavy 
sleep, and mumbled for me to come back 
to bed and quit my worrying. This I did 
—return to the bed—for I was in a fair 
way of being lost myself in my own camp. 

Some wanderers on the road, stumbling 
along without a flashlight, called out to 
know the number of our camp. 

“Seventeen,” I answered. 

“Oh, goodness! Ours is thirty-eight 
and we thought we were there.” 

“How can you keep the road?” 

“There are five of us, and we hold 
hands, and keep the road by the feel of 
the dust.” 

So on they went, and I know not how 
many other camps they aroused before 
they found their own number thirty-eight. 

Maybe I wasn’t frantic by that time 
about Buster. 

Just then, aroused by the talk, a man 


camp. But I felt a lot better when once 
we got him into his sleeping bag. 

That was hardly done, and the camp 
quiet, when a whole family walked in on 
us. All camps look alike in this forest 
after dark. We turned them right about 
face and sent them back where they be- 
longed. They had hung a towel on the 
bushes as a landmark and had quite 
missed it in spite of the fact that they had 
a lantern. 

So, finally, to bed, and the rest of the 
night I counted the mountain ranges 
under me. 

If I ever get back to a decent bed— 
August 5th.— 

Feeling better. This camping isn’t so 
bad after all. This morning I heard 
through the huckleberry bushes, our next 
camp neighbor ask his wife how to spell 
Psychoanalysis, so they must be high- 
brows, though Buster says they have a 
Hollywood pennant. 

The nice man from the upper terrace 


of the oldest form of life 
in the world?” 

I jumped and tried to think of some-, 
thing suitable to say. She didn’t look it, 
but then you never can tell the age of 
some of these women nowadays, what 
with beauty experts of forty going round 
lecturing and claiming they are eighty. 

But it wasn’t herself she was talking 
about—it was the Sequoia Sempervirens— 
this particular brand of redwood, as dis- 
tinguished from the Sequoia Gigantea over 
in the Sierra forests, which latter trees are 
really larger in size but not so old as the 
crater trees of this Basin. So the En- 
cyclopedia Lady proceeded to enlighten 
me. 

These trees antedated the Glacial Age 
(she said). Similar seeds were found only 
in the coal beds of Arctic regions, so the 
seeds of this grove came down in the 
glacial ice cap. Down next to the camp- 
fire site, she could show me the peculiar 
anti-glacial sedges still growing on what 
was once the marge of a glacial lake. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The Gold Rush De Luxe 





Stampede to the Cassiar is Made in Staterooms, With Barber 
Shop and Radio—and the Old Timers Grumble! 


HE Cassiar gold rush 1s on. 
At eleven o'clock Sunday 
morning, May ninth, one 


hundred and forty men and 

two women left the little Alaskan seaport 
of Wrangel bound up the Stikine river for 
Telegraph Creek, the “jumping-off” place 
for the newest placer country east of 
Dease lake jn northern British Columbia. 
Three flat-bottomed river boats propelled 
by powerful “kickers” conveyed the party. 

Wrangel preachers did a poor business 
on Sunday morning. Nearly every 
inhabitant of the port crowded the wharf 
to bid farewell and God-speed to the 
Argonauts of pick and number two. ‘The 
three boats, loaded to the gunwales with 
men and freight, cast off their lines 
together. The sawmill whistle tooted its 
good-by and a big tramp freighter in the 
harbor took up the chorus. The crowd 
cheered and to a man the miners delayed 
their task of stowing away their respective 
turkeys to answer in a tone that sent a 
herd of hair seals fishing salmon near the 
wharf, splashing under the surface. 

Every detail that goes to fasten the 
glamour of romance to the men of the 
north who hunt the mountains for gold 
was there. The three gas-boats carried 
at least a dozen nationalities. Canadians 
predominated, but there were Americans, 
Englishmen, Scots, Irishmen, Swedes, 
Russians, Frenchmen, Japanese, Indians 
and Chinese. The clothes they wore 
fitted in perfectly with the pre-conceived 
picture—bright colored mackinaws, buck- 
skin jackets and shirts, high legged shoe- 


packs and rifles of all patterns and 
calibres. 
Yet somehow there was something 


lacking, or rather something added. Old 
timers who came down from the Yukon 
to join the rush shook their heads and 
grumbled about the increased accommo- 


dation that represents the advance of 


civilization into the north. Conditions 
were different in the old days, they said. 
For instance, voyageurs of the Stikine 
water trail had to pole their boats up 
against the current and the trip to Tele- 
graph Creek, one hundred and sixty miles, 
took twenty days. Now the gas-boats 
make the journey in sixty hours, and 
forty of the passengers enjoy the comfort 
of first-class staterooms. Meals are 
cooked by a white cook who knows his 
business, and consist of such fancy 
ingredients as real cream, fresh butter and 
eggs and canned peaches. In the old 
days men cooked their own meals on odd 
sandbars. ‘Their fires were built of drift- 
wood and their meals were composed of 
beans and bacon, sow-belly pork and 
bannocks or sourdough bread. 

One of the boats, a two-decker similar 
in design to those used on the Mississippi 





By Jerome B. Eberts 


river, is equipped with a radio outfit and 
when conditions are right stations at 
Vancouver and Seattle can be heard quite 
easily. The same craft boasts an impro- 
vised barber shop arranged by a man who 
is going to open a tonsorial establishment 
at Telegraph Creek. He brought a 





R. EBERTS, author of ‘Free 

Gold In The Cassiar’’ which 
appeared in the June Issue of SUNSET, 
accompanied the first crowd seeking 
gold in the new British Columbia 
field, going as far as Telegraph Creek. 
His article mailed from the latter point 


is published herewith.—The Editors. 











modern barber’s chair with him and on 
the first day out from Wrangel set it up 
in the cargo hold. 


ERHAPS half the men who made the 
first trip into telegraph were chechakos 
—some of them of the rawest. There were 
school teachers, ex-bartenders, a doctor, 
two hotelmen who intend operating a small 
lay-out at Telegraph, lumber-jacks, fish- 
ermen, seven ex-pilots of the Royal Air 
Force, and representatives of nearly all 
the trades. Some of them, including the 
two hotelmen, the barber and three men 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, will 
remain at Telegraph but the rest will 
mush in over the trail to Bill Grady’s dis- 
covery claim in Gold Pan Creek. One 
of the two women left the boat at the 
border of Alaska and Canada, fifty-five 
miles from the mouth of the Stikine, 
where she will join her husband, one of 
the Canadian customs officers. The other 
went on to Telegraph Creek where her 
husband is with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. 
Little reliable news has been heard 
about the quality of the Cassiar gold 


strike. It seems to be bad form to wax 
in any way optimistic or even enthusi- 
astic. The old timers do not hesitate to 


squelch any chechako who gets serious 
about the nuggets he hopes to wash, and 
with the same breath they will inform the 
world that they know very well that they 
are chasing the proverbial wild goose. 
They readily admit that they are fools, 
yet invariably they conclude their tirade 
with a half-voiced possibility. They 








have followed many hard trails to dis- 

appointment and while their eyes 

gleam with hope their lips sneer at 

the path their feet have taken. 
They are trying to circumvent the bitter- 
ness of disappointment and they do not 
like the man who tries to fan into flame 
the gold-fever in their blood. 

The trip up the Stikine river was meat 
to every one aboard the boats. The 
chechakos played draw-poker while the 
sourdoughs gathered in groups and talked 
over old times and old trails. There was 
one man there, an Irishman from Juneau, 
who was sixty-eight years old. He has 
spent thirty -four years in the Yukon and 
in the Atlin district of British Columbia. 
The first open trail in the spring sees him 
heading in and October sees him making 
for the coast. In all that time, he says, he 
has never made a strike, a real strike of 
big pay. But he likes the Cassiar and he 
told the author confidentially, that he 
thought his luck was going to turn. The 
percentage is with him at least. 

One of the gasboats pushed ahead of 
her a scow loaded with two Ford trucks 
and a tractor for use in freighting over the 
seventy mile road from Telegraph to 
Dease lake, half a dozen pack dogs, three 

pack ponies and a span of oxen. Sixty 
Hae out from Wrangel the boats ran into 
drifting ice and a three hour stop was 
made behind a sand-bar to allow the 
thick cakes to go by. 

Three glaciers were passed on the 
first day and on the second the boats 
fought their way through the Stikine 

canon, a deep gulch twenty miles long 
where the water, yellow with mud from 
spring freshets, swept along at a furious 
rate. Wild geese and ducks in thousands, 
and seals in hundreds preying on the 
salmon which have started their spring 
run to the spawning grounds, haunt the 
river, and moose have been seen on the 
bars. 

Telegraph Creek was reached on May 
the twelfth, the trip taking longer than 
expected because Capt. Sid. Berrington, 
in charge of the flotilla, ordered the boats 
to anchorage each night owing to the 
heavy drift ice. From Telegraph Creek 
the trail leads off through a narrow 

valley and by Thursday noon most of the 
first trip miners were on their way. It is 
expected that the vanguard will be con- 
siderably augmented when the next 
steamer arrives from the south as hun- 
dreds of miners who have congregated in 
Vancouver and Seattle delayed taking 
the first boat because information regard- 
ing the Stikine river ice was not encour- 
aging. Now, however, when word goes 
out that the big waterway is clear, the 
battalions of pick and shovel men will 
head north. And good luck to them! 
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PHOTO CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
Above: Mount Robson, monarch of the Canadian Rockies is not only the highest but one of the most beautiful of all 
the Canadian peaks. Its 13,097 feet have been scaled but twice. 


Below: Banff Springs Hotel, looking between Tunnel and Rundle mountains to the distant snow clad barrier of the 


Fairholme range. The glacial green Bow river is seen back of the hotel, 
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SK most any 
sights and places in i ‘oil he 
most wants to see and he will be an 
exception if he does not mention 

the Panama Canal. 


person 


Increasing hundreds of Americans 
annually are now seeing 
the Canal because a com- 
fortable trip has been 
made possible by the 
establishment of several 
steamship lines operating 
modern steamers __be- 
tween New York and 
Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. The granting 
of a low round trip rate 
which permits the voyage 
through the Canal one 
way and a return by rail 
to port of sailing the 
other, also has increased 
the popularity of the 
Canal trip. Neither is 
there any bother over 
passports, as none is 
required. Three steam- 
ship companies are 
maintaining a regular 
“intercoastal” passenger 
service —The Panama 
Mail, the Panama-Pac - 
fic, and Dollar—the lat- 
ter operating only from 
New York westbound. 
The Panama-Pacific and Dollar lines 
are catering to the traveler limited in 
time. Both have sailings fortnightly, and 
by stopping only at Havana, Cuba and at 
Cristobal and Balboa, in the Canal Zone, 
make the trip to California ports in 
eighteen to nineteen days. This schedule 


» list the 


Steaming Through 


Western Mexico, Cuba, 
Affeal to the 


affords a delightful sea voyage, a fleeting 
glimpse of Spanish America, and a day- 
light trip through the Panama Canal. 
Knowing from its long experience how 
people thrill to the lure of the Spanish 
Main and the intrigue 
Spanish America, the old Pacific Mail 
established a twenty-seven day schedule 





The harbor of Manzanillo, Mexico. Beyond the gap in the hills 
lies the city proper 


between New York and San Francisco or 
Los Angeles which provides for sight- 
seeing stops ashore in nine foreign ports. 
To the tourist possessed of the necessary 
time, this voyage has great appeal. 

The Pacific Mail company ceased to 
exist as an operating concern early in June 
wken its stockholders voted to sell its 


San Salvador's crack regiment prepares to act as guard of honor to the President 


and romance of 
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good will, name and ships to various in- 
terests. It had previously lost to the 
Dollar line the trans-Pacific vessels known 
as the President ships. Its service through 
the Panama canal was purchased by the 
newly formed Panama Mail Steamship 
company. 

Although there is a sailing every three 
weeks, each voyage is 
operated much like a 
special cruise. Because 
of the time spent in the 
lower latitudes, these 
ships are specially de- 
signed for tropical 
service. 

The public is learning 
that the trip to the 
Canal can be made by 
steamer in comfort any 
time of the year. Sum- 
mer temperatures do not 
rise to the great degree 
popularly imagined. 
While the humidity is 
almost to the saturation 
point, one can easily 
obviate this with simple 
precautions and find it a 
comfort rather than an 
annoyance. ‘There is 
always a breeze from the 
water night and day. If 
one does not become 
overheated, the soft 
breeze evaporates the 
moisture from the body and one is almost 
cooler than in a northern city. Of course, 
something depends on the ship in which 
one sails. 

Since the days of the Argonauts, the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company had 
been carrying passengers between the 
Isthmus of Panama, Central American 


By Francois 
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and Mexican points, and 
California. The modern 
liners operated by its suc- 
cessor are calling where 
its sidewheel liners stopped 
seventy years ago. 

Selected as ports of call 
by the Panama Mail in- 
tercoastal steamships are 
the most important as well 
as the most picturesque 
cities of Western Mexico 
and Central America. Pas- 
sengers are given ample 
opportunity to go ashore, and sightseeing 
trips to various points of interest are 
arranged. Native life and customs may 
be observed at first hand. At several 
points shallow water makes it necessary 
for the ship to anchor some distance from 
shore, and passengers are taken off in 
lighters or taunches. Not the least inter- 
esting experience in one of these trips to 
shore is being lowered over the side of the 
ship in a wire cage to the floating lighter 
below. 


THE first foreign port reached after 
leaving Los Angeles on the eastbound 
trip, is Manzanillo, the most important 
port on the western coast of Mexico. It 
is the western terminus of the National 
Railways of Mexico, and direct railway 
connections can be made here for Mexico 
City. Four days later San Jose de 
Guatemala is reached. Here the ship 
anchors in the open sea and passengers go 
ashore by lighter. This port is the entry 
for Guatemala City, the capital of the 
Republic, situated about 100 miles inland. 
The next day Acajutla is reached, then 
La Libertad, the port of Salvador. At La 


‘Electric mules” tow ships 
through the great canal 


the Panama Canal 


Central and South America 
Traveler's Romantic Side 


Libertad itself there is but little to see, 
but by arrangement with the authorities 
passengers may take a trip by motor to 
the capital city San Salvador, an hour’s 
ride by automobile over macadamized 
roads up into the mountains at an eleva- 
tion of 2500 feet. San Salvador which has a 
population of about 90,000 is the home of 
the world-famous Marimba Band, which 
plays at the hotel where luncheon is 
served. Part of the way between La 
Libertad and San Salvador, the road has 
been cut through a tropical jungle. 

The next port is Corinto in Nicaragua, 
where the ship anchors at a wharf. Across 
the harbor and in the distance may be 
seen an active volcano. The Republic of 
Nicaragua is one of the most enterprising 
of any in Central America. Its money 
exchange is dollar for dollar. Even though 
there are schools in the very small towns, 

native customs have not lost their interest 
nor picturesque qualities. 

Three days from Corinto is Balboa, the 
Pacific terminus of the Panama Canal. 
By motor here one visitsOld Panama with 
the ruins of castles destroyed by Henry 
Morgan, the buccaneer in 1635. Thence 


37 








to Ancon, where are located the adminis- 
tration buildings, the hospital, etc., of the 


Panama Canal Administration. Then to 
the modern city of Panama with its 
cathedral, plaza, and other places of 
interest and back to Balboa, where dinner 
can be taken at the Tivoli Hotel, built and 
operated by the American government. 
The next day after daybreak the ship 
leaves to go through the Canal, where the 
beautiful tropical scenery of vivid green is 
most enjoyable. 


S the entire canal trip is during ap- 

proximately seven hours of daylight, 
passengers can see the manner in which 
the steamer is raised and lowered in the 
Pedro Miguel and Gatun locks and how 
it is towed by small electric locomotives, 
known as electric mules. Cristobal, the 
terminus of the Panama Canal on the 
East adjoins the native city of Colon, in 
the Republic of Panama. Any one who 
enjoys sharp contrasts will find them here 
in huge chunks, for on one side of the line 
the visitor will see the familiar types of his 
own country and on the other sights 

(Continued on page 67) 





Nicaragua coffee for American breakfasts, getting a slow start toward the can 
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The next afternoon found them steaming majestically past Diamond Head 


DELIVERANCE 


The Story So Far: 
HANGHAIED aboard the 
S Puck out of San Francisco 
bound for two years of 
trading in the South Seas, Kyrle 
Hunter had not given up hope of escape. 
He wished, too, to find that stranger who 
called himself Edward Broome and who 
was responsible for Kyrle’s leaving his 
cage at the West Coast Trust for this 
wretched life as a seaman under the 
tyrannical rule of Captain “Boots” Kane. 
Within the first week Kyrle had made 
a friend among the crew. Koko, a gigan- 
tic negro sailor had incurred Captain 


By Stephen Allen Reynolds 


INustrated by Louis Rogers 


“Boots” displeasure. Strung up by the 
thumbs, Koko had suffered tortures until 
Kyrle, moved by his agonies, had brought 
him water and finally seized an oppor- 
tunity to cut him down. As a result, 
Koko looked upon Kyrle as his saviour 
and, in the dumb show of the blacks, had 
sworn eternal loyalty to the white man. 
Later, when the Puck was nosing among 
the lesser islands of the South Seas, there 


had been an orgy of gin-drinking. 
Captain Kane had gone ashore 
to bargain for copra. “Cock- 
Eye” Svenson, the mate, had 
called Kyrlefwith others, to break 
out some stores from the Captain’s private 
lazaret. By taking his chance when he 
was alone in the Captain’s cabin for a 
moment, Kyrle managed to secure a fully 
loaded automatic from the concealed ar- 
senal under Kane’s bunk. Slipping this 
into his shirt, he hid it later by his own 
bunk. Chances for escape looked brighter 
now; he was armed! 

Miss Edwina Lane had won the beauty 


ae 
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contest in Portland and the prize was a 
trip round the world. All had gone 
well aboard the Diana as far as the 
Fijis when there were rumors of trouble 
between officers and certain Lascar mem- 
bers of the crew. A few days out of Apia 
a Lascar knife had drawn the life blood of 
an oiler. There were reprisals and coun- 
ter-reprisals and then open mutiny. At 
the height of the fight fire had broken out 
on the Diana. Steward McGregor had 
bundled Edwina into the cockpit of the 
small yawl carried by the Diana and two 
of his fellows had helped him lower away. 
Blankets were tossed in after her and 
McGregor had gone to forage for pro- 
visions and water. But with no hand to 
euard the forward tackle a heave of the 
sea had unhooked the falls at the bow and 
the Diana had swept on, leaving the toss- 
ing yawl in its wake. , 

In vain Edwina dug with fingertips at 
the closed locker at the forward end of 
the craft. If water and food were there 
she would probably never live to taste 
them. A day and a night, then another 
day—Christmas. The girl crawled weak- 
ly into the slight shade of the cockpit 
covering and fell into an exhausted sleep. 


T was Kyrle’s sixth month of captivity 

aboard the Puck, when, from a Christ- 
mas dinner that varied not at all from any 
other dinner, he joined the balance of the 
port watch on deck to find all hands star- 
ing at a small speck to windward. Pres- 
ently Svenson saw to the lowering of a 
small boat; the yawl was hauled short 
under the Puck’s taffrail and the girl 
passed aboard and taken aft. 

Not more than two hours passed before 
Kyrle’s fears were justified. From where 
he stood at the wheel he could hear 
“Cock-Eye” forcing his attention on the 
exhausted girl. “Just one little kiss!’— 
“Cock-Eye” had hardly got the words 
from his mouth when Kyrle led for his 
jaw. Koko sprang to his friend’s assist- 
ance just in time to receive the full force 
of a blow which the mate had aimed with 
the galley poker at Kyrle’s head. With a 
shattered right arm, Koko still managed 
to cripple Svenson. Kyrle, who had se- 
cured his pistol, lowered Edwina into the 
yawl. Koko followed, holding the pistol 
to cover the astonished crew. As the en- 
gine of the yawl broke into a welcome 
roar “Boots” Kane’s head appeared over 
the rail. Losing what self-control he had 
at the sight of the man who had tortured 
him Koko shoved the pistol full into the 
Captain’s face and pulled the trigger 
again and again, desisting only as Kyrle 
threw over a lever on the engine and the 
bark seemed to fall away into the dark- 
ness. 

After a night of wretchedness the dawn 
broke and while Edwina improvised rude 
splints for Koko, Kyrle effected an en- 
trance into the yawl’s locker. Water, 
chocolate, matches, tea and an alcohol 
stove with fuel! 

However, before they could find time to 
eat, rain began to fall and the seas 
mounted. Through that day the storm 
lasted and Kyrle had grave doubts as to 
whether the yaw! would live. The hours 
passed and at last the gale waned, the 
seas moderated, the stars came out and 
the moon thrust a silver horn above the 


Deliverance: 


horizon. Now it seemed certain that the 
yawl would live. They had food—and a 
chance! 


The story continues in detail: 


EATHER almost calm suc- 

ceeded the passing of the storm. 

Kyrle Hunter was almost 

_ happy. Deprived for so long 

a period of the companionship of an intel- 

lectual equal, there was a charm to the 

situation aside from that of sex. Nor was 

Miss Edwina indifferent to the manliness 

of this fellow with the direct gaze and 

chivalrous instincts. Ere the water-keg 

had been half emptied they were calling 

each other by their first names. It 

seemed natural; as if they had known 
each other always. 

As they sailed along aimlessly, always 
on the lookout for land or sail, Koko 
smiled at his white friends and listened 
while they told their stories over and over 
again in greater detail. 

Came one perfect afternoon when the 
yawl was running northward on an almost 
level keel. The two had been conjectur- 
ing on who or what Mr. Edward Broome 
might be—what possible object he could 
have had for having the West Coast Trust 
man shanghaied. 

Edwina had been making tea. For a 
long while she sat staring at the blue 
flame of the alcohol stove, her chin cupped 
in her hands. Now she looked up and 
gave voice to the thoughts that had come 
to her. 

“Tt seems to me,” she said, slowly and 
thoughtfully, ‘‘that I’ve read something 
about a San Francisco bank clerk who 
disappeared most strangely. And thename 
‘Edward Broome’ seems to be connected 
with the story in some way or other.” 

Kyrle stopped the pounding of hard- 
tack for their “‘sea pudding” and con- 
sidered the puckered brows of the girl the 
ocean had brought to him. She scalded the 
tea and doused the lamp flame. 

“T think,” she proceeded, “‘that it was 
in a paper which came aboard the Diana 
at Apia. It was a long article. I only 
glanced over it briefly. I—I wish I could 
remember what it was all about.” 

‘‘Never mind,” Kyrle said, “‘we’ll find 
out all the particulars one of these days.” 

They sipped their tea and relieved 
Koko at the helm. The negro, smiling 
always, now that he was with people who 
liked him and whom he liked in turn, sank 
his white teeth into the hard bread and 
kept constant watch on the horizon 
notched by rollers blue-green and no 
longer menacing. 

The sheet of the leg-o’-mutton sail, 
barely taut under the gentle pressure of 
the trade, was a brace for Kyrle as he 
leaned against it and manipulated the 
tiller. Northward—somewhere—the yawl 
nosed while Edwina talked of everything 
except the popularity and beauty contest 
in which she had been winner. 

In his turn, after listening to fragments 
and bits about the Rose City of Oregon, 
Kyrle spoke with feeling about his own 
town—the gray city within the Golden 
Gate, its friendly fogs and sun-soaked 
hills, Marin guarding above, San Mateo 
smiling below, and eastward the mighty 
valley fenced off by the Sierra’s jagged 
and purple shoulders. 
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And so the days passed—and the bot- 
tom of the water-keg was neared. They 
knew not where they were nor where they 
steered. Yet they carried on: Koko con- 
tent in that he was with people who con- 
sidered him as a human; Kyrle happy in 
that he was with a girl hourly growing 
more dear to him; Miss Edwina Lane in 
that she had thrown over her position with 
the law firm. 

For verily there were other things in 
life than musty files and a clicking 
machine that devoured white paper. She 
had looked upon the Pyramids; she had 
gazed upon frowzy Aden and a flaming 
Red Sea. She had seen things sordid and 
beautiful; witnessed life in the raw; and 
now she was engaged in forgetting horrors 
unspeakable—while looking into the soul 
of a man. 

And so the strangely met trio drifted 
into a sea studded with but few islands; 
and those marked variously on the chart 
“FE. D.,” and “P. D.,” meaning respec- 
tively existence and position doubtful. 

Providence and the Pacific saw to it 
that they lacked neither food nor water 
when the Tonga Queen’s lookout hailed 
the bridge, and the rusty-sided tramp 
freighter bore off a point to port and 
stopped her engines. Thereafter a ladder 
was lowered, winches snarled, and while 
its late occupants were showed every 
attention possible for a vessel of the 
Tonga Queen’s size, the Diana’s yawl was 
hoisted bodily aboard the freighter, when 
the latter stood on for Hilo and her 
awaiting load of sugar. 

XIII 

N the Blaisdell Hotel—after the mob of 

reporters and the dinner at the Ad 
Club—Kyrle Hunter sat in his room and 
stared out of the window at what he 
could see of Honolulu. Across Fort Street 
he saw nuns walking in the corridors of 
their convent. The big doors opened and 
closed. There was a coming and going 
from the weather-worn facade of the 
building which reminded him so forcibly 
of a California Mission. 

For perhaps the third time he turned 
to the magazine supplement of a San 
Francisco paper and read the staring 
headlines of a sensational feature article 
dealing with his disappearance. 

“WILL THEY FIND KYRLE HUN- 
TER IN TIME?” he read atop the syn- 
dicated special, and once more devoured 
the text beneath it. 

It ran: 

Like a finger thrust into the sea and with- 
drawn, leaving no trace, Kyrle Hunter, assist- 
ant paying teller in the employ of The West 
Coast Trust Company, one of San Fran- 
cisco’s biggest banking concerns, disappeared 
last June. If he is alive at the present time 
he is probably living in ignorance of the fact 
that he is heir-prospective to an old and rich 
estate in the County of Somersetshire, Eng- 
land. And thereby hangs a tale. 

Old Peter Broome, “Squire” Broome of 
Weston-Super-Mare, breeder of horses and 
hunting hounds, master of Heatherstone 
House and one of the richest men in the 
county, believed that blood was thicker than 
water. He had neither wife nor children of 
his own, and his nearest living relative was a 
nephew, Mr. Edward Broome of London and 
Monte Carlo—mostly Monte Carlo—the 
spender of three fortunes and the keeper of 
notoriously fast company. 
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Old Peter was by no means pleased at the 
conduct of his nephew. He had always pro- 
vided for him liberally nevertheless, and all 
the fashionable world had supposed that at 
the death of the old man the spendthrift 
nephew would become possessed of the fine 
mansion at Heatherstone, its treasures of art 
and tapestry, its rare lace and china, its mas- 
sive silver—to say nothing of the broad green 
acres surrounding the manor house and the 
gold and bonds in London banks. 

But old Peter had ideas of his own, and 
shortly after he had fallen from his favorite 
riding stallion and realized that he was about 
to die, he called in his solicitors and made a 
new will. Under the provisions of this in- 
strument a diligent search was to be prose- 
cuted for one Kyrle Hunter, the only son of 
John Hunter, a distant relative of Squire 
Peter who had emigrated to the United 
States many years before and settled in New 
Jersey. If Kyrle Hunter should be found, 
and should he bear a reputation for sobriety 
and integrity, the entire estate would be 
turned over to him, with only a small allow- 
ance for the nephew Edward. 

But there was to be a time limit to such 
search; and if after a certain period of adver- 
tising the said Kyrle Hunter should not be 
found, or if found and unworthy, the estate 
would fall to the spendthrift nephew. For 
Squire Peter believed, as he wrote in his own 
crabbed hand, that “blood is thicker than 
water,” and that the British Crown and 
various charities were rich enough already 
without having Heatherstone House fall to 
them, as fall it must in case Edward were cut 
off and Kyrle Hunter not found. 

The assistant paying teller disappeared 
forty-eight hours before the advertising cam- 
paign to locate him began. His affairs with 
The West Coast Trust Company were left 
in perfect order and no stone is being left un- 
turned by his late owners in the effort to find 
him. Foul play is being hinted at, but no one 
who knows Edward Broome is willing to be- 
lieve him a party to any unlawful act. San 
Francisco’s eminent firm of lawyers, Messrs. 
Wynkoop, Slade & Wynkoop, have been 
retained by the English executors to act for 
them in the search, but unless they meet with 
success before June 15th of the coming year 
Mr. Edward Broome wil] have another for- 
tune to squander over Monte Carlo’s green 
tables. 

Meanwhile the broad acres round Heather- 
stone House await the American heir—if he 
be found in time. The hounds, the finest 
pack in Somersetshire, are whining in their 
kennels and wondering why old Peter rides 
at their head no more. The hunters and 
riding cobs stand idle in their stall, stamping 
and fretful. 

Which will it be: the worker or the wastrel? 

There was more to the article. There 
were half-tone reproductions of the stone 
mansion in Somersetshire. There was a 
fanciful drawing of Edward Broome 
scattering gold over a gaming table; 
another, intended for Kyrle, showing an 
industrious young man bending over the 
pages of a huge ledger. Ina “box” at one 
corner of the page was a list of blue 
ribbons won by Peter Broome’s jumping 
horses, and in another ruled square was 
displayed a detailed estimate of what the 
estate would yield after the Crown had 
taken its inheritance tax. 

“Three hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand pounds sterling!” Kyrle repeated 
softly to himself as he laid aside the paper 
and proceeded to consider something far 
dearer to him than English bonds or lands. 

Eventually he dressed with care and 
sent Koko forth to range the town with a 
pocketful of silver. Then he located 


Edwina. 


Together they drove to the beach and 
supped that night on the broad lanai of 
the Moana. They took no part in the 
dancing. Sufficient unto themselves it is 
doubtful if they realized that stringed 
instruments were throbbing and that the 
friendly surf was hissing on Waikiki’s 
white sands close by. 

The hour grew late. The musicians 

ut away their instruments and departed. 
[he waiter became impatient, shifting 
fingerbowls nearer the elbows of the 
couple. Only then did Kyrle sense the 
passing of time. He paid the check and 
led the way out on the deserted pier. 

For a long while the lovers stood close 
together staring out across the dark blue 
rollers which came crashing in majestic 
procession, and at length, hand in hand, 
they strolled to seats beneath the big 
banyan tree whispering in the night wind. 

There Kyrle Hunter put his question— 
and found soft arms locked round his 
neck. 

Perfectly satisfactory was his answer 
in tones barely audible to him, overheard 
only by the rustling fronds overhead. 

There followed some hasty dressmak- 
ing, a quiet marriage on a glorious Tues- 
day morning, and Wednesday afternoon 
found them steaming past Diamond 
Head aboard the Matsonia. 

And Koko traveled with them—a slave 
and a friend for life. 


HE tip “Kyrle Hunter is back” 

brought a mob of reporters out on 
the Matson Line tender. Briefly, modest- 
ly, Kyrle gave them an outline of what 
had happened to him since leaving San 
Francisco, and with Koko on guard at the 
stateroom door, sought refuge from the 
too persistent camera men who didn’t 
seem to know the meaning of the word 
“enough”. 

With the warping of the Matsonia into 
her dock, August Wynkoop, sleek man of 
big affairs, was one of the first over the 
gangplank. 

“T congratulate you, sir,” he said after 
introducing himself to Kyrle. ‘‘You’re 
here in ample time to qualify for your 
legacy. Moncure, Trevelyan and Bang, 
of London, retained us some time ago to 
locate you and look into your character 
and so forth. Your reputation is re- 
markably good; and you, having found 
yourself’—Wynkoop laughed dryly— 
“leave us with little to do beyond placing 
ourselves at your service and advising 
you to proceed to London as soon as 
convenient. And—er, by the by, we are 
authorized to let you draw on us for any 
reasonable amount.” 

The big man paused. He looked ap- 
provingly at Edwina, but gave his at- 
tention to Kyrle as the latter asked: 

“Where is Edward Broome?” 

Wynkoop shook his head. ‘Impossible 
to say,” he owned. “Quite likely he’s in 
London, living on money borrowed on the 
strength of his expectations. The cabled 
news of your turning up will doubtless 
be quite a shock to him.” 

“Any chance of the will being broken?” 
Kyrle asked. 

Again the attorney laughed dryly. 
“There’s about the same prospect of 
breaking Mr. Peter Broome’s last will and 
testament as there is of breaking the Bank 
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of England. The will of your distant 
relative is an iron-clad document drawn 
up by eminent legal talent. It’s proof 
absolutely of anything other than the 
will of God. The newspapers exagger- 
ated somewhat—as they almost always 
do—but we have reason to believe that 
you are worth today, Mr. Hunter, very 
close to a million.” 

Edwina’s lips trembled as she listened. 
There was danger in wealth, and this 
substantial corroboration of the news- 
paper “‘yarn” was in a sense disturbing. 
Her husband was no longer a wretch 
fleeing from the bark Puck to brave with 
her the dangers of the open sea. He was 
a personage now—a freeholder of English 
lands—a rich man! 

And then Kyrle’s eyes met hers. Earn- 
estly and intently she gazed, to read in 
the blue-gray depths a message of love 
and trust which set up the familiar 
throbbing in her bosom. Ignoring the 
presence of the lawyer, Kyrle snatched 
the girl to him and kissed her fondly. 

A royal welcome awaited Kyrle at The 
West Coast Trust. Cashiers and mana- 
gers and fellow clerks crowded round and 
shook his hand until the arm was numb 
below the elbow. Then came more re- 
porters and a retreat to privacy of the 
hotel suite reserved for them. 

Edwina met him and motioned mys- 
teriously toward the open door leading 
into a dressing-room. Kyrle looked; then 
laughed aloud. For standing beside a pile 
of boxes and bundles holding recent 
purchases, he saw Koko grimacing into a 
mirror, his long arms and black fingers 
busy with the adjusting of the plain bow 
tie which every well regulated valet should 
wear. 

But ere continent and ocean were 
crossed and London reached, Koko knew 
all there was to learn of cravats and their 
tying. 

Likewise he gathered that it was bad 
form to smoke an evil-smelling pipe 
round his master’s and mistress’s quarters, 
and to follow them doglike and unbidden 
almost everywhere they went. 

But came an afternoon in London when 
Kyrle bade Koko to come with him. 
Through Moncure, Trevelyan and Bang, 
Kyrle had come into possession of 
Edward Broome’s address. 

‘Various emotions surged through the 
American as he sat in a small reception 
room in Mayfair and awaited the appear- 
ance of the man who had drugged him 
and had him shanghaied. Moodily he 
eyed Koko while speculating on the 
proposition of letting Mr. Edward Broome 
have a taste of his own medicine. 

Should he leap at the schemer and 
wreak physical vengeance? Or should he 
let Koko manhandle the wastrel a bit? 
Kidnapping was not an offense for which 
Broome could be extradited and punished. 
And surely the offense called for punish- 
ment of some degree. 

The maid-servant who had 
Kyrle’s card reappeared. 

“If you'll step this way, sir, please,” 
she said. “Mr. Broome feels quite weak 
today and regrets that he can’t get up to 
see you.” 

Wondering not a little, for he had 
heard no word of the plotter’s illness, 
Kyrle followed the maid into a bedroom 
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where lay the mere frame of what had 
been a man. 

A faint smile wreathed the thin lips of 
the invalid as Kyrle drew near. Broome’s 
upper lip, drawn back, revealed the front 
upper teeth, lending a wolfish expression 
to the drawn features. 

“Glad to see you, old fellow,” he said. 
“The news was cabled over ten days ago. 
I’m damned glad you were found.” 

“The T. B. got me,” Edward Broome 
went on weakly, “and I couldn’t live 
anyway. If I’d only have known some 
way of reaching you before—if the Puck 
had only had radio equipment, I would 
have given up to you long ago. And 
there’s one thing I don’t want you to 
hold against me.” 

“What’s that?” Kyrle asked. 

“It’s that I cautioned that Yankee 
trader against using rough methods with 
you. I told him that I placed slight 
value on my own life, and that he’d 
answer to me with his own life if any 
physical harm came to you.” 

Broome’s breath came in short gasps. 
For fully a minute he rested, and then 
resumed: 

“I’ve done a lot of evil in my life, but 
never anything utterly rotten. And the 
money would have come to you anyway 


Deliverance: 


by next November. Craycroft, the lung 
man, gave me ninety days. Then | 
signed a paper and had it forwarded to 
the San Francisco agents of the Puck. It 
was to be given to you on your return. 
Then you’d have known that I wasn’t 
altogether a rotter. You’d—” 

A fit of coughing interrupted the 
nephew of Peter Broome; and as Kyrle 
listened to the soul-racking sounds all 
ill-feeling and resentment left him. 

The coughing ceased, and Broome lay 
quite still. But presently he smiled and 
beckoned Kyrle to draw closer to him. 

“You'll enjoy the old place in Somerset- 
shire,” he breathed in a voice barely 
above a whisper. “The grass is greener 
theré than in any spot I know outside of 
Ireland. The horses and dogs are worth 
going miles to see. There’s crusted port 
and barrels of old sherry in the cellars 
that the king himself would be proud to 
own. And it’s my own fault that I 
haven’t lived to enjoy it—that I haven’t 
behaved myself. You win, old chap!” 

Little more was said. Kyrle murmured 
forgiving words and exchanged a hand- 
clasp with his very distant relative. 

Later that same day London’s leading 
lung specialist pocketed a check written 
in his favor for a substantial amount. 
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For Kyrle Hunter, like Squire Peter 
Broome, was a firm believer in the adage 
that blood is thicker than water. 

“Davos Platz, in the Swiss Alps,” the 
specialist had said, ‘‘is the place for him. 
We'll reduce the fever and move him as 
soon as possible. With special nursing, 
there’s a fighting chance.” 


XIV 


N afternoon came when Edwina and 
Kyrle stood hand in hand in an oak- 
paneled hall adorned with rows of por- 
traits in oil. There was one dim with age, 
its gilded frame tarnished with the passing 
of the years, that claimed special atten- 
tion, for it was a likeness of the first 
master of Heatherstone House. At the 
end of the second row there was another 
one, recently hung: a painting of a fine 
old gentleman with ruddy face astride 
a rangy bay stallion. It was a character- 
istic pose, and brushed by a capable and 
sympathetic artist, for out of it shone the 
soul of the late sporting squire who rode 
hard and was “‘soft” with his tenants. 
Beside Peter Broome’s portrait hung a 
painting of his wife, a sweet-faced lady 
with snow-white hair and eyes that re- 
minded Kyrle of his mother—the mother 
he barely remembered. (Cont'd on page 56) 
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OME sage once remarked that 

man’s best chance for happiness in 

his work lies in the fortunate wed- 

ding of circumstance with inclina- 
tion. He was right, of course; just how 
right, we are at the moment privileged to 
discover. 

The way of it is this. Here is our own 
particular work—writing the Corner. Our 
inclination toward travel books is well 
enough known to our friends 
and readersto require no further 
emphasis. Along comes circum- 
stance, then, in the shape of the 
Travel Number, in which it 1s 
evident that we may indulge 
our pet inclination and harp on 


travel writing to our heart’s 
entire content. An unusually 
fortunate wedding this, of 


circumstance and inclination! 
Just as our anonymous and wise 
friend intimates, there is indi- 
cated complete happiness for 
us—for the term of this month’s 
Corner at the very least. And, 
if you are one of those select 
souls who like to go “for to ad- 
mire and for to see’’—even 
though, perforce, you must do 
most of your going through the 
medium of black type on white 
paper—if you are one of this 
happy sort, then perhaps you 
will enjoy the reading as much 
as we do the writing. 

To our travel books, then, 
with due credit to the good 
fortune which has brought three 
enthralling ones to our desk at 
precisely the right moment. 


NE is| Merian Cooper’s 
“Grass,” (Putnam). Perhaps 

you have seen the motion picture 
which Mr. Cooper made and 
which was released under the 
same title. If you have, you'll 
know in advance what sort of 
magic lies between the covers of 
the book. If you haven’t, a 
paragraph or so will give you an 
inkling of what is in store for you. 
Along the tremendous moun- 
tain ranges which stretch from 
the Black Sea to the Persian 
Gulf dwell certain migratory tribes 
whose very existence—since their lives 
are inseparably bound up with their 
herds of cattle—depends upon forage for 
those animals. Each year the grass dries 
up and withers away. Without grass the 
flocks and herds die. So, on the trail of 


grass, these migratory swarms move up 
farther and farther, higher and higher, 
scaling almost impossible heights, fording 
wide ice-cold rivers until they reach the 
high valleys of the Iran plateau where 
there is grass at last. 


Merian C. Cooper, author of **Grass™ 


the *Bashlik”’ which protected him against the 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


When these people move all move; men, 


children make the annual 
desperate journey. Nothing is left behind. 
Home is where the camp is—for the night; 
and tomorrow will bring everybody a little 
closer to the grass. 

When Mr. Cooper decided that the 


women and 


ty, 
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storms in the mountains 


story of this great migration was worth 
giving to the world, he realized that the 
job of covering all of the migratory tribes 
at once would be too much of a good 
thing. A million tribesmen altogether, 
and from five to ten million animals are 
all making the same journey. Apart from 
varying customs which set one tribe apart 
from another, the story of one group is the 
story of all. The author evidently felt 
that it would be more practicable to make 
the trip on which his heart was set, with 
some particular group; certain that in all 
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essentials the drama of their struggle 
against Nature would be an accurate 
representation of the epic of the whole. 
Mr. Cooper, then, elected to make the 
journey with the Baktyari, a tribe of 
fifty thousand souls with a half million or 
so animals to feed. He took with him 
Ernest Schoedsack who actually made the 
motion picture of the migration and Mrs. 
Marguerite Harrison who played a part in 
the film and acted as tribal 
doctor in her spare moments. 
The picture was made and, as 
we said, is now showing. ‘The 
book “Grass” is Mr. Cooper’s 
own record of two things; the 
terrific yearly fight which these 
wild tribes put up against heart- 
breaking odds; and the job of 
getting the pictures which he 
and his partners set out to get. 


RASS” is a great book. It 
is full of “‘stills” made on the 

march and in camp; a remark- 
able transcript in pictures of a 
struggle that the world at large 
has hitherto known nothing 
about. It is pleasantly if hur- 
riedly written. Indeed, that’s 
the only fault we have to find 
with the book—the same fault 
which seemed to stick out from 
the picture. Both—you can’t 
help feeling it as you read or as 
you watch—both are remark- 
able as much for what they leave 
out as for what they tell you. 

We can not help but believe 
that Mr. Cooper hasn’t, in the 
phrase of the day, told us the 
half of it. Perhaps he’s saving 
up for another book. We hope 
so. The dramatic values of this 
ferce fight for grass, judging even 
by the hints which Mr. Cooper 
gives us, are too great to be 
slighted and we feel that he has 
slighted them a little. 

Notwithstanding the — s 
brevity, though, “Grass” is 
very well worth your ng 
And we're pretty well convinced 
that you’ll want more, just as 
we did, when you finish the book. 


Merely Vagabonds 


Cy course there are as many types of 
travel books as there are kinds of 
novels. ‘‘Grass” represents one sort; the 
stark, overwhelming story, powerful per- 
haps ‘because of its very conciseness; re- 
lentlessly driving home to you the dangers 
and the struggles, the temporary hope- 
lessness and the final triumph; fascinating 
through the innate strength of the story 
itself, almost irrespective of the manner 
of its telling. When you read “Grass,” 
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you feel that no one could have made that 
erim fight, or watched those tribes make 
it, without coming back with a real story. 


But there is the other sort of travel 


book; the type that charms almost en- 
tirely by the manner of its telling—by 
what is vulgarly known as its “human 


interest. slant.” Quite commonplace 


spots sparkle and coruscate under the 


light shafts of such an author’s perception. 
\ great city, a dirty village, a peasant 


child, a hitching post—anything which 


may attract the eye of such a writer 1s 


glorified, takes on a new and especial ra- 
diance, a glow, an effulgence peculiar, not 
to the matter which he may at the mo- 


ment be discussing but to the point of 
view from which he regards his subject. 
Naturally this is an intimate, personal 


quality; a quality essential to the man 


himself. 


O there are not so many books of this 

kind. They are more difficult to write; 
infinitely harder to wring out of one’s 
inner self and splash on to paper. And, 
consequently, when such a book does 
make its appearance, it’s worth while talk- 
ing about. 

here is a travel book of this type which 
we must include in this month’s Corner. 
[It is called ‘“T'wo Vagabonds in the Bal- 
kans” (McBride) and is written by Jan 
and Cora Gordon. 


The Book Corner: 


These two amiable people are not new 
to the business of travel writing. We re- 
call at least one other book of theirs— 
“Two Vagabonds in Spain” wasn’t it? 
and we have a strong notion that they've 
done several others of which we can’t 
seem to remember the titles. 

At any rate, “Two Vagabonds in the 
Balkans” is a delightful example of the 
personal sort of travel writing. The 
authors have a cheerful way, either na- 
turally or acquired through much prac- 
tise in traveling, of accepting their mis- 
adventures and difficulties always in the 
true comic spirit. Nothing seems to try 
them to the temper-point. Our favorite 
spot in the book is their diplomatic treat- 
ment of the Turkish shopkeeper in Mos- 
tar who, unable to please them with any 
of the Turk garments on his shelves, ab- 
sented himself for a few moments and, 
returning in recognizably different cloth- 
ing, flung before them with a grand ges- 
ture, a splendid but familiar pair of em- 
broidered trousers. ““These are not new. 
They are my very own; but I can not 
satisfy you with my stock-in-trade and I 
will sell you these!” 

And then there are their troubles with 
vermin-ridden hotels and their pet insect, 
Ethel, which they kept penned for three 
days in an invisible ring drawn on the 
floor with their own private disinfectant. 
Perhaps this is our second-best choice bit. 
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Well, of course we can’t quote the 
whole book at you. With the word that 
these two talented young people are also 
artists and that the book is profusely 
illustrated by them in color plates and 
happy pen-and-inks scattered through 
the text, we'll leave you to enjoy the 
volume at your leisure. a 


Lost Oases 

HEN there is yet another kind of 
travel book; the sort which is nicely 
enough written, not especially dramatic, 
but depends for its grasp of your interest 
upon the fact that it is informative; the 
fact that it does give you inside stuff on a 
country or an ocean or a desert, for in- 
stance, about which you’ve heard just 
enough to stimulate your desire for more. 
This type of travel book isn’t necessarily 
strong on anecdote; it is in the main ob- 
jective rather than subjective; it is not 
journalistic, in the sense that any travel 
book written like “Two Vagabonds in the 
Balkans,” for example, is journalistic. It 
is, in short, simply the old reliable brand 
of straight narrative in which the material 
rather than the writing supplies the inter- 
est. It’s the roast beef medium of the 
meal; you know what you're going to get 

and you get it. 
“The Lost Oases,” by A. M. Hassanein, 
(Century) is the third of the travel books 

(Continued on page go) 





Fiction 

That Nice Young Couple. By Francis 
Hackett. Boni & Liveright. 

A sophirticated, rapid modern novel written 
quite evidently with tongue in cheek and yet with- 
out bitterness. Good, smart entertainment we 
should call this—with an admixture of seriousness, 
too. 


Thus Far. By J. C. Snaith. D. Appleton. 

Will science go so far as to produce, finally, a 
race of automatons too wise to be interested in 
anything, even themselves? Mr. Snaith flirts 
with this notion amusingly and with a dash of 
mystery rather in the Oppenheim tradition. 


Mrs. William Horton Speaking. By Fannie 
Kilbourne. Dodd, Mead. 

If you’ve been married or if you’re going to be 
married or if neither state is yours—read this book 
and smile. The publisher says that it is a book to 
read aloud. So it is; there are bits which simply 
won’t bear keeping to yourself. That goes, too, 
whether you’ve been married one year or forty. 

The Littl’st Lover. By Ruby M. Ayres 

oran. 

Enough love in this book to furnish the so- 
called ‘‘love-element” in twenty-two novels and 
seven short stories by actual count, and laid on 
with a plasterer’s trowel. Our reaction was an 
hour with ‘“‘The Economic Beginnings of the Far 
West’”’ to restore our balance. 

Bigger and Blacker. By Octavus Roy Cohen. 
Little, Brown. 

Florian Slappey and his dusky brothers and 
sisters cavort through eight short stories with the 
Midnight Pictures Corporation as a backdrop. 

The Princess of Paradise Island. By 
Kenyon Gambier. Doran. 

You can’t beat this for light summer reading. 
A modern story with all the prerequisites for a 
dog-days novel, including a hidden treasure. 
More than passably well written. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent. By Dane Cool- 
idge. Dutton. 

A pioneer story and a good one, of the great 
southwest in the days when cattle kings had to be 
more than good business men. 

Mayfair. By Michael Arlen. Doran. 

Arlen, at his trickiest in this group of short 
stories, shows that he has made himself absolute 
master of his own peculiarly naive method. 

‘‘Here Comes the Bride’’—and So Forth. 
Irvin S. Cobb. Doran. 

A collection of a dozen and a half humorous 
journalistic pieces. Only the first has to do with 
brides; in the rest the author discusses everything 
from bores to business in the breezy style to which 
his readers are accustomed. 





Recent Books in Brief Review 


aon Beauty Prize. By George Weston. Dodd, 
ead. 

Dot and Ethel were twins. Ethel wins the 
beauty contest prize, a Mediterranean trip. But 
the twins gre never parted; what to do? The 
cabin will hold them if only one is seen—or only 
one at atime! Dot and Ethel try it and the story 
is under way. Light enough summer reading and 
well enough done not to be tiresome. 


The Sons of the Sheik. By E. M. Hull. 
Small, Maynard. 

The sequel to ‘‘The Sheik”’ by the same author. 
And that’s that. 


Up the Rito. By Jarvis Hall. Penn Pub. Co. 

A ‘Western’ with the modern touch which 
nevertheless begins with a holdup and ends with 
‘‘We’ll make it come true—you and I!” in the 
approved fashion. 


The Riddle of Three-Way Creek. By Ridg- 
well Cullum. Doran. 

The cold Northwest and man’s inhumanity to 
man, with a fair brand of love-and-adventure 
seasoning. 


The Cobweb. By Margaretta Tuttle. Little, 
Brown. 

Ordinary enough story material and ordinary 
enough people together with indifferent writing. 
“The Cobweb” is very much like ‘‘Feet of Clay,” 
the author’s previous novel except that the latter 
had far more backbone than this new one. 

White Trail’s End. By T. Von Ziekursch. 
Macrae Smith. 

The North again, but with some good wild-life 
descriptive touches which brighten the same old 
story. 

Old Wine. By Phyllis Bottome. Doran. 

A splendid picture of the Austria that the war 
left behind. Melodramatic at times, perhaps, and 
naturally not always pleasant, the book is never- 
theless a brilliant study of a lost aristocracy in a 
new world where kronen make all equal. Anda 
swift and fascinating story, too, by the way. 

The Old Woman of the Movies and other 
Stories. By Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. Dutton. 

A collection of fifteen short stories which have 
appeared in the last few years in various maga- 
zines and newspapers. Most of them are as like 
the writer as you might expect them to be. If you 
are fond of Ibafiez—that is to say, if you have 
learned what to look for from him and also learned 
to be satisfied with what you get and not to want 
more—then you’l! enjoy this group of stories. 

The Smiths. By Janet A. Fairbank. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 

A drama of Chicago’s greatest sixty years as 
interpreted through four generations of Smiths. 
A well done and thoughtfully written novel. 


managers, by two women who themselves manage 
a successful, better-class tea room. 


Conrad. Doubleday, Page. 


rad was to have written an introduction. His 
death occurred before this cou'd be done and a 
comprehensive and intimate introduction has been 
written by Mr. Galsworthy. 


lations regarding the life of the spirit; in the ope, 


their own views. What Mr. Masson forgets, it 
seems to us, is that, despite the philosopher’s 

Connais toi!”’, introspection is not an especially 
good thing for mest of us. 


Bobbs- Merrill. 


belief that every one has genius of one sort or 
another. This book, scme chapters of which 
have been used in university ciasses, purports to 
direct the iadividual in his search for his own par- 
ticular genius and to aid him in making the most 


Shinn. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


phlet on California trees written by a Californian 
who holds the job of Forest Examiner, U. S. Forest 
Service. Copies may be procured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov't Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at five cents per copy. 


and Schuster. 


replace the crossword puzzle. Remember ‘‘The 
Gold Bug”? Well, the principle of the codes used 
in these limericks is identical with that which Poe 
illustrated so well in that yarn. We’ll warn you, 
though; these ‘‘Coded Limericks” are trickier 
than any crossword puzzle we’ve ever seen— 
excepting Owen Johnson’s “Revenge” of course. 
But there’s this to be said; when you get these 
you've got something, a limerick, whereas when 
a crossword puzzle is solved what have you? 


Mitchell. Dodd, Mead. 


prose writing and general information calculated 
to entertain the traveler-by-water. 


Miscellaneous 
Tea Room Recipes. By Lenore Richards and 


Nola Treat. Little, Brown. 
A book for housekeepers as well as tea room 
Laughing Anne. One Day More. By Joseph 


Two short plays in one volume for which Con- 


Why I am a Spiritual Vagabond. B 
Thomas L. Masson. Century. . . 
A volume of brief connected essays in which 
Mr. Masson sets down some of his own specu- 


probably, that he may help others to crystallize 


Everyman’s Genius. By Mary Austin. 


The author sets forth as her major premise her 


of it when he finds it. 
Let’s Know Some Trees. By Charles H. 


An informative and useful Government pam- 


Coded Limericks. By S. B. Dickson. Simon 


A new and amusing species of brain-tickler to 


The Steamer Book. By Edward Valentine 


A cleverly assembled miscellany of poetry, 
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HE WEST AT WASHINGTON 


Turning the Spotlight on Statesmen from the Country's Better Half 
By Theodore M. Knappen 


HE flower of the American bour- 

geoisie shouted, stamped, and 

clapped their delight. They were 

listening to an official proclamation 
of the rapid and even rough ejection of the 
American Bolshevists from that kadi’s 
court of business, the well and not always 
favorably known Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The speaker was W. E. Hum- 
phrey, new member of the Commission 
and the bourgeoisie were the 


Sunset Staff Correspondent 


two right-thinking men on the Com- 
mission, and he made three. Huston 
Thompson, Colorado apostle of reform, 
and Nugent of Idaho who landed right 
side up in the Commission when he fell out 
of the Senate a few years ago, are still 
members of the Commission, but Thomp- 
son now has nothing to do but write 
articles for the Dearborn Independent, 
and Nugent nothing but to sit and think- 


of business. It is a composite of judicial, 
legislative and executive powers. It has 
power of life and death over pl 
business reputation, if not business life 
itself. It makes the law, “arrests” and 
acts as prosecuting attorney before itsel 
si tting vas judge and jury. After the 
“arrest” what else is done matters little— 
the Commission has already done its 
durndest. 
According to Humphrey’s mov- 





thousand delegates to the annual 
convention of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

Humphrey, yes, is the same 
Humphrey who used to make a 
good deal of noise in Congress 
before the war, especially when 
the subject before the House was 
of a Western nature. He repre- 
sented Seattle in Congress until 
the electors of that constituency 

made a deplorable electoral _mis- 
take along in 1916. He continued 
to reside in Seattle and live in 
Washington thereafter. 

Here he built up a lame-duck 
congressman law practise that 
runs so fast that you can’t see 
the limp. Also he grew a beard. 
The beard makes him look like a 
judge or a pirate or an European 
diplomat, according to the point 
of view. Personally. I favor the 
pirate angle. Also the beard 
makes law practise. There is no 
denying that a beard indicates 
more poise than a smooth face. 
Admitting which, I can’t under- 
stand why more American four- 
flushers don’t wear beards. But 
back to les moutons. 

Having got the radicals out of 
about every other place in the 








ing tale to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Commission under the 
direction of the radicals ruined 
and drove into bankruptcy a 
group of $40,000,000 companies 
merely by publishing complaints 
against them. It mattered noth- 
ing that the Commission subse- 
quently rejected its own com- 
plaint and gave the companies a 
clean bill of health. They were 
past hope. Nobody ever heard 
of their acquittal; the accusation 
was _ front - page - right - hand-top 
stuff. Ever since its formation 
the Commission has been domi- 
nated by an inquisitorial policy. 
It seemed to regard business as 
something essentially vicious, 
which could be made tolerable 
only by the strictest discipline 
emphasized by frequent and con- 
dign punishment—like the crime 
resort of a great city. It has 
been particularly fond of prose- 
cuting lumbermen—probably be- 
cause Thompson and Nugent are 
from the West. It has delighted 
much in worrying the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s_ Association, the 
Western Pine Association, and the 
Douglas Fir Export and Explora- 
tion Company. 








Government, Pres dent Coolidge 
determined to cap the climax with 
a spectacular ejection of them from 
their last seat of power in this now 
thoroughly respectable and 100 per cent 
conservative government at Washington. 
At the arrowhead of the ejection he turned 
to the hard-hitting Humphrey. And there 
is nothing Humphrey delights more to 
hit than the Federal Trade Commission 
as it was—unless it be Huston Thompson, 
“red” member thereof. Much experience 
with the Commission as a lawyer on the 
outside made Humphrey eager to get his 
kriss into its “innards.” Friends of 
human progress in the Senate foresaw 
what a fall would be there and round- 
abouts for idealism, uplift and reform, if 
Humphrey should join what he had long 
condemned. But he made the hurdle of 
confirmation and was soon making havoc 
of the best traditions of the Commission. 
Before Humphrey joined there were 





W. E. Humphrey, new member of the 
Federal Trade Commission 


and the latter process is so full of painful 
reminiscences that he often omits it. 
About the only pleasure for either of 
them round the Commission these days 
is pay-day, and even that has ominous 
reminders of an inexorably approaching 
future. Three men are now doing the 
work of five, and doing it more satis- 
factorily to the business community than 
the five ever did—judging by the yells of 
delight of the above-mentioned bour- 
geoisie as Humphrey told them about the 
new dispensation. 

Rarely have American radicals and 
American conservatives been so vividly 
contrasted as in this revolution in the 
Trade Commission. For thirteen years 
this Commission has been the official 
hornet and authorized pest par excellence 


Just before Humphrey arrived 
to save business at the stake the 
Commission was skinning the 
Western Pine Association alive 
and applying coals to the quivering 
flesh because it called the product of its 
members “Western white pine,” com- 
mercially speaking; whereas botanically 
the lumber is Western yellow pine, vul- 
garly known as bull pine. Any number of 
widows and orphans might have bought 
‘Western white pine,” it appears, under 
the impression that they were getting 
Pinus Monticola or Pinus Strobus, instead 
of P. Ponderosa. However, some months 
before the Commission took up this 
monstrous iniquity the Western Pine 
Association had committed a_ verbal 
iniquity of its own by voting to call its 
white-yellow lumber Pinus Pondosa— 
something heretofore unknown to science 
or commerce, foresters or lumberjacks, 
but certainly its own—distinctive and 
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admitting by name similarity a certain 
respect for botanical terminology. Along 
comes Humphrey now and says para- 
phrasically: “Look here, what d’ye think 
this is—an archeological society or an 
antiquarian research organization? Lis- 
sen, this here Western Pine Association 
is being tortured for something it aint 
doing no more. Dismissed. Next.” 

One of these days Humphrey will tell 
the tale of how Thompson came near 
sending a group of lumbermen to jail 
because they planned a secret meeting in 
order to escape a local quarantine measure 
that forbade more than four persons to 
assemble. Thompson’s sleuths got the 
correspondence and “interpreted” it to 


.mean evasion of the anti-trust laws. ‘This 


awful tale was steadily told to the Presi- 
dent and Congress to illustrate the turpi- 
tude of the lumber barons, 


The West 


at Washington: Theodore 

The burghers roared with approving 
delight when Humphrey told them that 
hereafter the Commission would not 
publish any complaint against a business 
man, not palpably engaged in a fraudulent 
business, until the conclusion of the case; 
that it would seek first to adjust by 
stipulation before going to trial, that it 
wouldn’t bother itself with petty cases 
and would keep out of all matters that 
could be settled by an action at law. As 
against the $40,000,000 failure attributed 
to the Commission Humphrey narrated 
the case of an old Spaniard in San Fran- 
cisco who had all the mighty artillery of 
the Federal Trade Commission turned on 
him from Washington because he was 
selling a little tobacco to a petty trade, 
entirely within the city, in boxes stamped 
with the trademark of some leviathan of 


M. Knappen 45 


vide material and labor for vast public 
improvements in the French, British, and 
Belgian colonies. In this way the funds 
accumulated to the credit of reparations 
in Germany could be paid to German 
capital and labor at home—thus disposing 
of the problem of exporting German 
money without exchange balances—and 
the allies would come into the possession 
of public improvements, such as railways 
and harbors that would enrich them by 
developing trade in their colonies. Mr. 
Robinson thinks this is one sure way of 
keeping the vanquished from ultimately 
becoming the victor of the late war. 


OT long ago I called on Herbert 

Hoover with the avowed intent of 

interviewing him. I got a talk—a good 

one—but no interview. However, I did get 
a few personal impressions. 





until the assistant attorney 
general published the full 
correspondence, from which 
the persecutors had omitted 
the words that referred to the 
health regulations. 

Now, gentle reader, do not, 
] beseech you, get the idea 
that Huston Thompson is a 
malevolent iconoclast and z 
bigoted one at that. He 
can’t help it—I mean being 
a radical. He was born that 
way, grew up according to 
his bent and was confirmed 
therein by the epoch of 
Roosevelt and rhetoric. He 
just naturally believes that 
big business is ruining Amer- 
ica, and that somewhere 
along the line between $10,000 
and $10,000,000 a man in- 
evitably becomes a dangerous 
character and a public men- 
ace. He isa sincere, profes- 
sional reformer, but like all 
of that kidney—professional 
reformers—he has the utmost 
childlike faith in the efficacy 
of law as an instrument of 
conversion and_ evangeliza- 
tion. He is a high-grade man, 
a scholar, a gentleman, a 
good lawyer,  whiskerless, 
mellifluous of voice, and 
Progressive Democrat. In 
any other decade than this 








Hoover is a tired man. 
Nobody but one who has 
closely followed the enormous 
task he has undertaken for 
American industry and com- 
merce appreciates the abnor- 
mal strain he is under. On 
just one side of his enterprise 
he is practically energizing 
the reorganization of a hun- 
dred different industrial ac- 
tivities. In other words, 
Hoover has undertaken the 
broad and _ long-distance 
thinking for industries that 
are too busy or too lethargic 
to do it for themselves. The 
object in view is the reduc- 
tion of waste by about 30 
per cent. Looking at it in 
another way it means that 
on the same effort and capi- 
tal we ought to increase the 
national income, about fifteen 
billions—yes fifteen billions 

a year. Hoover is trying 
to engineer industry, through 
the influence and prestige of 
government. Most public 
men would have made a 
single grand gesture, if con- 
fronted by such a task, and 
then would have gone to 
something novel and easy. 
Hoover has stayed in the 
trenches on this waste recla- 
mation idea for more than 








Coolidge one, when all im- 
practicable ideals are at a dis- 
count and nobody is so mucha 
suspect as a professional reformer, | homp- 
son might have flourished and risen to the 
Supreme Court or been the First Ambas- 
sador to the Union of Soviet Republics— 
instead of having to go back to Denver 
shortly. At that I envy him the Denver 
alternative. But this is the day of 100 per 
cent Americanism, Philistinism, Bel- 
gravia, materialism, play-it- safe and 
keep-a-good-thing when you've got it. 
That reminds me that a good way accord- 
ing to some ideas to get rid of Russian 
communism would be to throw the doors 
of America wide open to all the propa- 
gandists of the Third International. They 
would soon die of exasperation and dis- 
appointment in trying to make a dent in 
the fidelity of the prosperous U. S. to 
capitalism. 


Federal Trade Commissioner Huston Thompson had 200 


the tobacco industry. The old fellow 
thought the box was pretty and adopted 
it, never dreaming that he would disturb 
the peace of the Commission and endanger 
the maintenance of fair trade practises in 
the United States. 


FRENEY M. ROBINSON, erstwhile 
member of the Dawes Commission, 
whose important membership affiliations 
are with banks and other institutions in 
Los Angeles that are on intimate terms 
with large quantities of kale, told the 
guests at the International Chamber of 
Commerce dinner here how Germany 
could pay its reparation bill even if it 
should never again have a favorable 
balance of trade against which to draw. 
His scheme is to have the Germans pro- 


three hard years. He has 
national confer- 

ences about it—and is any- 
thing more tedious than a conference?— 
and now he has a hundred groups of 
industries actually using their own heads 
on the idea of making some money for 
themselves. 

And this is only a part of the Hoover 
occupation. He started out to make the 
Department of Commerce a sort of grand 
foreign sales agency for American indus- 
try. The result is that he gets 7000 
letters a day asking for information, and 
Congress neglected to provide enough 
typewriters, postage, etc., for adequate 
answers. But he 1s getting the business. 
One concern, for instance, reports that 
the Department of Commerce is to be 
credited with its success in landing a 
$5,000,000 foreign contract. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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“Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without proved God’s desire for human beings to suffer. They 
knowledge?"’—Second verse, thirty-cighth chapter of Jon. bitterly opposed any such merciful aid as an anaesthetic. 
What is at Evolution is not a fact proven beyond the | But would Bryan or one of the Tennesseeans today submit 
Stake in the shadow of a doubt. It is a theory that — to the knife without chloroform or ether? 
Evolution Trial? S¢™s plausible to thousands of thinkers Galileo was persecuted for teaching the Copernican theory 


who have studied it conscientiously. Belief that the sun is the center of the universe, that the earth is 


in it does not weaken a man’s faith in God. For thoughtful round and revolves on its axis and that the earth and other 
men know that, if evolution is the plan of life, God is back of | planets move round the sun. The Bible was cited to prove 


the plan. With them it is 
merely a question whether 
the Creator chose to give 
man his present form and 
native intelligence in the 
beginning or whether He 
preferred a lower start for 
life on this earth with a 
gradual improvement. 

Many devout churchmen 
who doubt the theory of 
evolution still approve its 
study for they know that 
science is not at war with 
religion but is earnestly 
seeking knowledge. Those 
whose faith is firm are 
content with the first verse 
of the nineteenth psalm of 
David: “The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God; and 
the firmament showeth His 
handiwork.” 

Charles Darwin, who 
published the “Origin of 
Species,’ was buried with 
high church honors. Yet 
those whoignore the sublime 
poetry in the Bible and the 
fact that parables are used 
to illustrate beautiful 
thoughts try to make the 
ignorant believe that any 
consideration of evolution is 
sacrilegious. They scorn the 
plain truth that in the 
Book of Genesis alone there 
are two different accounts 
of the creation. They and 
not the scientists are con- 
stantly discrediting — the 
Bible. 

When the first steam 





that Joshua commanded 
the sun to stand still and 
that it did stand _ still. 
Therefore, the sun and not 
the earth, was moving. 
U U 
Voliva is Lily White; 
Bryan is a Heretic 
Voliva of Zion City still 
declares that the earth is 
flat because the Bible refers 
to four angels standing on 
its four corners. But Bryan 
has gone the way of heretics 
by believing that the earth is 
round. 

America never would 
have been discovered by 
white men if Columbus had 
accepted the superstitious 
beliefs of the Bryans of his 
day. 

We would not have any 
radio, electric lights, 
steam trains, motor cars 
or telephones, if the bigots 
of the Tennessee type had 
been successful in their 
attacks against science, 
using the Bible as_ their 
weapon. 

John T. Scopes, a young 
high-school teacher in Ten- 
nessee, read to his class in 
science some passages from 
a text book containing a 


INTERNATIONAL discussion of the theory of 

John jie Scopes. high-school teacher of Dayton, Tennessee. evolution, the book having 
indicted for teaching evolution in a public school. The outcome been approved by the state 
of his trial will determine whether ignorant lawmakers may board of education. For this 
prevent the youthful mind from seeking knowledge offense he is on trial, the 


Tennessee law forbidding 


train was run they cited the Bible to prove that God did such discussion between teacher and students. The trial 
not intend man to move at such a rate of speed. and its inevitable appeal to the highest court in the land will 

When science offered the use of an anaesthetic to kill pain not prove or disprove the theory of evolution. It will, how- 
during an operation or childbirth such men as Bryan and _ ever, determine whether ignorant lawmakers have the legal 


the Tennessee legislators solemnly declared that the Bible 


right to prevent youthful minds from seeking knowledge. 
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Los Angeles to —_ Rare indeed is the American who has not 
Combat Campaign laughed at some good natured jest based 
of Falschoods on boosting in Los Angeles. ] he Shriners 
during convention week found fun in the 
rain which they branded as ‘“‘most unusual,”’ and it was for 
that period. Like mischievous boys they went fishing in the 
streets, they paraded in bathing suits and sang ‘‘Look For 
The Silver Lining.’”? They were jolly men at play and not 
one of them would willingly have exchanged those con- 
ditions of weather for the merciless heat that was killing 
hundreds in the East that same week and that was causing 
millions to suffer. 

Making sport of southern California’s fondness of itself 
is a national pastime yet back of most of the jesting there is 
generally real admiration for the zeal with which that section 
advances its claims. There is recognition of the fact that 
practical ideas are combined with perpetual optimism. The 
latest demonstration of sound 
business judgment there is 
the raising of a $1,000,000 
fund which will be devoted 
to community advertising 
during the 1925-26 fiscal year. 

Part of this sum will be 
used for combating the false 
impression made in the East 
and Middle West by the ex- 
aggerated reports of the hoof 
and mouth disease, the drouth 
of 1924 and the “black 
plague” scare. Because some 
one in the foreign quarter died 
of a mysterious ailment and 





because proper precautions 
were taken to guard against 
a possible disease epidemic 
the wildest stories were told 
and soon anxious relatives 
east of the Rockies began 
writing to those in Los An- 
geles urging them to stay 
indoors to avoid the awful 
scourge. It is an actual fact 
that parents in the East and 
Middle West arranged to ship 
bottles of water to their chil- 
dren in Los Angeles, believing o 
that they were in danger of 
dying of thirst. Yet it has 

one of the finest municipal water systems in the world. And 
it was impossible to dispel the fear that human beings were 
apt todie by the thousands from the hoof and mouth disease. 
The Florida boom unquestionably was aided by the slanders 
against southern California. All the West suffers some 
when such an important section is libeled so it behooves all 
the West to help combat this iniquitous propaganda that 
is partly inspired by jealousy east of the Rockies. 

From Vancouver to San Diego there are numerous sections 
that offer health, opportunity and enjoyable living con- 
ditions so it should be the policy of all these sections to 
codperate first to bring homeseekers this way, leaving it to 
their judgment to select the location that particularly 
appeals to them. When tens of thousands are frightened 
away from one section of the West by falsehoods they are 
apt to turn to another direction entirely as the Florida 
excitement proves. u u 








Is China Ready The nationalist movement by the young 
to Break Chain Turks swept the Sultan out of his temporal 
power; the rising of the proletariat drove 
the ruling class out of Russia; now the 
Chinese, long noted for their docility, are in rebellion against 


of Passiveness? 





The Way of Understanding 
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foreign domination. With a population approximately four 
times that of the United States, with physical virility per- 
haps not equaled by any other race, the Chinese possess the 
potential power to change the course of history. If they 
ever grasp the idea of solidarity, if they ever begin to think 
in national terms, they will give the rest of the world much 
to consider. 

China might be compared to an elephant. The huge 
beast with strength enough to wreck an entire circus stands 
in submission because a chain about one leg is fastened to a 
stake driven a few inches into the ground. Without the 
straining of a single muscle it could lift that stake out of the 
ground and be free but it doesn’t know that. Only when 
an elephant becomes angry and “goes bad,” as circus men 
say, does it forget it is chained. Then the chain does not 
amount to anything. So with China there is a chain curb- 
ing its mighty forces—it is the chain of passiveness. Who 

aod ; can say how long that chain 

\\s : S : ee 

; ’ will hold? 

aS The citizen of China here- 
tofore has regarded his family 
as the largest unit worthy of 
his loyalty and attention. He 
has not been trained to take 
pride in his city, his state, or 
his nation. If two rival gen- 
erals have been at war, he has 
not bothered himself to show 
an interest in the outcome of 
the struggle so long as he and 
his family have escaped bom- 
bardment. He doesn’t under- 
stand the meaning of “civic 
consciousness” any more than 
Bryan understands the fun- 
damentals of the evolution 
theory. 


: 2 NATURE’s 
2 RECORD Op 
2 CREATION 


U U 
Oppressed Chinese 
Have Our Sympathy 
At last an organization is 
attempting to create national 
patriotism in China. The 
workers employed in the fac- 
tories owned by Japanese are 
demanding better conditions, 
shorter work days, higher pay. 
And the Russian bolshevists, 
masters of propaganda, are seizing the opportunity created 
by this new spirit of revolt. They are telling the Chinese 
what they can accomplish by combining their titanic forces. . 

The agents of the soviets did not sow the seeds of discon- 
tent but they are cultivating them. 

Those who have traveled in China sympathize with the 
toiling millions who have never known anything but the 
most abject misery. Organized labor throughout the world 
can be counted on to lend encouragement to them in their 
aspirations for pleasant living conditions. 

The Chinese have many admirable characteristics and 
any effort they make toward real freedom naturally appeals 
to Americans who are born to love liberty and uphold jus- 
tice. A united China would be a valuable friend for the 
United States to keep. This country made the right start 
in its relations with China when it magnanimously devoted 
the Boxer indemnity to the education of young Chinese in 
this country. With greedy European nations despoiling 
the Chinese of their heritage it is to be hoped that the 
United States government will continue its policy of 
helpfulness. It is proper for the republic that has 
developed its strength to help guide the one that is feeling 
its way. 





Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 
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Travel Made If the railroad men in the United States 
Safe by the desire to render a distinct service to the 
Ratloods public, they can not do better than estab- 


lish schools wherein they can teach their 
safety methods to automobilists. They have proved their 
qualifications for such useful instruction. 

For every person killed in a railroad accident during 1924, 
for example, 6,314,000 persons were carried safely. 

Reckless motorists piled up a death and injured list that 
would make an ordinary war appear puny in its attempt to 
destroy life. There were more than 19,000 fatalities in 
motor car accidents and 5700 of the victims were children. 
The injured numbered in excess of 450,000. 

While the automobiles were killing 19,000 the railroads 
were responsible for only 149 fatalities though they trans- 
ported 931,000,000 persons. 

This remarkable achievement of the railroads was the 
result of an intelligent and 
persistent safety campaign 
that they had been con- 
ducting for many years. 
They are constantly im- 
proving signal systems and 
devices to prevent accidents 
but they do not confine 
their attention to the me- 
chanical part of their busi 
ness. They watch the 
human element just as 
closely. A man must know 
what he is doing when he 
becomes an engineer or 
trainman and he must prove 
every day that he realizes 
his responsibility. 

Of the 15,000,000 drivers 
of pleasure cars in_ the 
United States only a small 
percentage understand the 
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$22,800,000 while Yale’s institution has a physical valua- 
tion of $21,089,690 and Leland Stanford ranks seventh 
among private institutions. 


U U 


An example of the way many parents neg- 
Parenthood is lect their duty was witnessed by this 
Sorely Needed Witer recently in a small motion picture 
theater. Three young girls were creating 
such a disturbance that elderly women attempted to quiet 
them so they could enjoy the show. It finally became neces- 
sary to make an appeal to the manager of the house. He, 
of course, removed the disturbers. It was later learned that 
they were the daughters of wealthy parents and that two 
maids were with them in the theater. The theater manager 
had been compelled to bar them from his house for a period 
of eight months because of their deliberate practise of an- 
noying those round them. 
An admission had come 
x from theirown mother that 
™ she ‘‘could not do anything 
with them” so she was not 
surprised at the theater 
manager’s action. Because 
friends had interceded in 
their behalf the manager 
had lifted the ban. And 
the first time they were 
allowed in the theater again 
they renewed their tactics 
of rowdyism. 

Who will be responsible 
for the inevitable unhap- 
piness and uselessness of 
these girls—the parents 
who surrender to their 
viciousness and say they 
are helpless, or the girls 
themselves? 


Training for 
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machines they guide or 
could pass a strict exami- 
nation that would test their 
fitness to handle them. 


Have the Japanese and Americans anything in common? This 

picture shows a Japanese crowd at a baseball game. Doesn't it 

look familiar? A game was being played between Japanese teams 
at Darien, Manchuria, when the photograph was made 


Leopold and Loeb had 
all the luxuries that youths 
could crave but they did 
not know the meaning of 





Most of them ignore the 
rules that are made for the safety of themselves and others. 
Not many of them ever check their cars to see if they are 
mechanically fit for the road. 

If the railroads permitted such criminal recklessness as is 
prevalent among automobilists, their officials would be 
prosecuted for manslaughter. 


U v 


West is Liberal Of the 121 American universities in the 
in Its Investments Million-dollar endowment class only twelve 
are state institutions. The University of 
Texas leads its class with an endowment 
of $11,013,028. California comes second with $8,407,775. 
Then in order follow Washington, Minnesota and Okla- 
homa. The University of California heads the list of state 
universities in the value of property and equipment with 
$17,782,539. Following in order come Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

The Department of the Interior through its Bureau of 
Education has completed a survey which shows that Har- 
vard University is richest of all educational institutions in 
the United States, having an endowment of $53,031,769, 
Columbia being second with $41,300,909, while Yale, Le- 
land Stanford, Chicago, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Carnegie, 
Princeton, Rochester and Pennsylvania follow in the order 
named. 

In the value of grounds, buildings and equipment Har- 
vard also holds the premier place, its plant being valued at 


for Education 





discipline. 
A university to prepare parents for their responsibilities 
might prove a blessing. 


' U U 


The appeal of baseball to lovers of outdoor 
Rapid Progress sports is not limited by national boundaries 
as World Sport ° racial characteristics. This game’s pop- 
ularity seems to be increasing constantly 
not ouly in the United States but in various other sections. 
The visitor to British Columbia will find only a small 
gathering at a cricket match but he must go early to secure 
a seat when a baseball game is to be played. The hold it has 
secured on the Japanese people can be appreciated when one 
examines the picture on this page which was made 
during a baseball game at Darien, Manchuria, between 
Japanese teams. 


Baseball Makes 


U v 


The Klamath Indians of Oregon own tim- 
Indians and ber that will produce a revenue of at least 
. half a million per annum for the next 
Chee Seeeets twenty years. There are 1226 of them to 
share this income which will amount to a minimum of $2000 
a year for a family of five. Last fall the Indian Bureau paid 
the Klamath Indians $100 per head out of the tribal fund “to 
help the Indians through the winter.” 
The tribal-fund problem of the wealthier Indians is a 
most difficult one, but it is not solved by doling out cash to 


The Klamath 
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the owners who immediately squander it, who learn to 
expect it and, knowing it is forthcoming, live in indolence. 
The Klamath Indians, for instance, own large bodies of fair 
agricultural and grazing land. If their timber holdings were 
bonded and the money used intelligently and sympatheti- 
cally to make stock raisers and farmers out of them, the 
problem of the tribe would be solved. But such an under- 
taking requires constructive imagination, a definite policy 
and a sympathetic understanding of the Indian character, 
mind and needs, qualifications which the Indian Bureau 
never had and never will have. On the other hand, there is 
good reason to believe that these qualifications exist in the 
Department of Agriculture. Why not turn the Indian prob- 
lem over to the Federal department best qualified to solve it? 


U U 


In 1923 the state of Oregon adopted a law 
Law Killed by compelling all children between the ages of 
Highest Court eight and sixteen to attend public schools 

exclusively. The United States Supreme 
Court has declared this law unconstitutional. A clause of the 
decision follows: 

“The fundamental theory of liberty, upon which all 
governments in this Union repose, excludes any general 
power of the state to standardize its children by forcing 
them to accept instruction from public teachers only.” 

The ruling attracted attention in financial circles and 
news of it was flashed to brokers’ offices, one writer sending 
this comment over the wire from New York: “The decision 
is important in so far as it shows the Supreme Court appre- 
ciates that there is still some personal liberty to be guaran- 
teed. This is a slap at bolshevism.” 

Anything that can be construed as a gesture against bol- 
shevism interests Wall Street. The opinion of the court 
certainly is at variance with the views of those who made the 
original experiment with communism in the ancient city of 
Sparta. There the government took the male child at the 
age of eight and controlled his existence until his days of 
fighting ability ended. He was taught militarism and slept 
in barracks. When he was of marriageable age the govern- 
ment selected a wife for him. 

Sparta produced no great men and left nothing to benefit 
future generations. But Athens which extended the maxi- 
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Rodger, in the San Francisco Bulletin 


Will It Come to This? 






















Armstrong, in the Tacoma News-Tribune 


When the Family's Thoughts Turn to Vacation 


mum of encouragement to individualism gave to the world 
great philosophers, dramatists and scientists. And it set an 
example in democracy that affects our lives today. 

And now in sharp contrast to the theory of ancient 
Sparta comes the United States Supreme Court with this 
dictum: 

“The child is not the creature of the state; those who 
nurture him and direct his destiny have the right to prepare 
him for additional obligations.” 

Declaring that enforcement of the Oregon law would 
destroy private schools the opinion holds that these schools 
“have long been recognized as filling a lawful need and 
purpose.” 


U U 


With roads at least reasonably fair in most 
sections, with automobiles extraordinarily 
cheap compared with anything else that is 
for sale, with rural mail delivery and with 
the radio well developed we are apt to assume that the 
modern farmer’s lot is an enviable one. Yet despite the 
mechanical improvements that have changed conditions 
materially for the better the farm boys of today as a class 
receive less education than any other group of children. 

The Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, has 
made a careful study of the subject and in a bulletin headed 
“High School Education of the Farm Population” makes 
known for the first time the comparative extent to which 
farm children and non-farm children are enrolled in high 
schools. The former fall below the latter group. And the 
survey shows that the sons of farmers who enter high school 
are fewer in number than their sisters. 

“Is it good,” asks that government bulletin, “that the 
next generation of farm men should be decidedly less well 
educated that the farm women? Is it good that the next 
generation of farm men should be the most ignorant group 
in the nation?” 

Oregon is an exception, enrolling in the high schools a 
higher percentage of farm boys than farm girls. 


Farm Boys at 
Foot of Class 
in Education 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 





The Angel of Death Valley 





The Inventor of Talking Pictures 


A Colonizer of Ladybugs 








A Desert Minerva 
EACHING a flock of American 


Arabs in the hottest place on earth 

and in the lowest school altitudin- 

ally, Miss Nell Henderson has an 
interesting and unique job and makes the 
most of it. She is head of the Ryan 
District School at Furnace Creek, Death 
Valley, California, where the mercury 
gaily pops up to 137 degrees in the shade 
and the heat waves dance like fire sprites 
in the blazing sun; and it is 178 feet below 
sea level. 

In the unspeakable desolation and 
isolation of the hideous sink, walled by 
the weirdly beautiful Funeral mountains 
and the purple Panamints, Miss Hender- 
son is exceedingly happy, enthusiastic 


over her work and too busy to entertain a 
thought of loneliness. Her charges are 
Shoshone Indians—nomads of the desert 
temporarily settled down—and she teaches 
not only the children but their parents. 
Instead of giving the few five-day school 
hours expected of her she disregards the 
clock and unselfishly devotes seven days 
and evenings a week to the cause, with 
regrets that she hasn’t more time! Per- 
haps that is the secret of the joy she 
derives from her unusual task. 

This tiny institution, opened last Octo- 
ber, is receiving special attention from 
many sources. It is jointly maintained 
by Inyo county, within which it is 
located, California and the United States, 
and inspectors from these three govern- 
ments find much there to observe. The 


dusky aboriginal Americans who are the 
beneficiaries never had heard of nor seen 
a school-house before this was built, 
together with a home for the instructor, 
by the company owning Furnace Creek 
Ranch. ‘The progress made is_ being 
widely noted as a criterion. What this 
amounts to may be gauged by the words 
of a recent educational visitor who pro- 
nounced the school “the lowest in the 
world with the highest ideals and making 
good.” 

“T have won the confidence of this 
difident people by making them feel that 
I am one of them and deeply concerned 
about their lives and work, and I really 
am concerned,” says Miss Henderson. 
“By convincing them that they are cap- 
able of accomplishing whatever they may 




















How would you like a job as school-teacher at Furnace Creek in Death Valley, California, with the mercury at 137 degrees in the 
shade? Miss Nell Henderson is happy in this hottest place on earth, 178 feet below sea level. Her pupils are Shoshone 
Indians, her duties varied and endless. She gives seven days and evenings a week to the educational cause 
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earnestly undertake I encourage them and they study and 
learn. Th hey are just as human as the most coddled whites 
and have the advantage of not being spoiled. The girls are 
the more industrious. All the elders want to know how to 
read English but it’s difficult to teach them the spoken 
language. They care to talk only in their own tongue.” 

She might have told more about her methods but a wailing 
papoose had to be comforted, a copper-colored mother wanted 
to know how to cure her baby’ s sore eyes, and two boys were 
trying to use the same crayon on the blackboard, so Miss 
Henderson settled down to more serious business than 
conversation. She has endless duties, mainly self-imposed. 
Her faithful attitude toward them all is reflected in the 
general results. 

These Furnace Creek Shoshones live there during the winter 
when the men work on the ranch. They occupy arrowweed 
wikiups and tents a few steps from the school-house. Ten 
of the children are regular day pupils, several men study 
English at night and a number of squaws appear daily after 
hours for the same purpose. Every Friday night Miss Hen- 
derson conducts a class in cookery for the girls and squaws, at 
which time dainty refreshments are prepared for Saturday 
afternoon, when the mothers come to teach their daughters 
fine bead-work and basket-making. Miss Henderson arranged 
and directs the latter features to prevent the arts becoming 
lost. Sunday is baby-and-picnic day and usually some time 
is passed among the great shifting sand dunes, white as the 
driven snow and fine to play on. Every evening there is some- 
thing on the program at the school, especially since electric 
light has been made available from the ranch across the way. 

The Shoshones are fond of their offspring and like to amuse 
them. One Sunday afternoon Miss Henderson took her pupils 
to the dunes and invited the whole colony. They all responded 
and had a good time, particularly enjoying the corn she 
popped for them. A tottering old buck asked permission to 

‘givum sing for papoose.” In a voice quavering from the 
weight of years and possibly with emotion he sang a tribal 
song, of singular appeal under the wondrous sunset sky in the 
most forbidding region on the inhabited globe. 

There is nothing more strange about her school, says Miss 
Henderson, than the oppressive silence. Quite unlike the 
white children’s educational centers, where noise predomi- 

nates to greater or less degree, this is often so uncannily quiet 
for many minutes at a stretch that it becomes uncomfortable 
and something must be done to make a stir. The shouts and 
laughter of the ordinary school are missing here but play is 
equally enjoyed and the teeterboards and swings are con- 


Interesting Westerners 































Clark Turner was a persistent prospector but he never found any 
gold. At three-score-ten his luck changed—he found ladybugs, 
millions of them, and now he is independent. He stores them in 
a container the size of an apple box holding blocks of old cracked 







stantly in use by the small brown denizens of the desert. 


A natural aptitude for sculpture is one 
characteristics of these Indian children. 
They like to model in clay, of which a pure 
white form is found in the vicinity, and 
their striking figures of persons, horses, ** 
dogs, goats and other animals, and espe- 
cially of equestrian figures, would do 
credit to more advanced art pupils any- 
where. The boys are adept at making 
bows and arrows. The girls weave pretty 
and useful dish-mats, also large trays of 
reeds and rafha, and they excel in turning 
out paper flowers so natural in appear- 
ance that more than a casual glance is 
necessary to detect artificiality. 

Life in Death Valley in the summer is 
well-nigh impossible and during that 
season the Shoshones stay at the higher 
altitudes of the surrounding mountains, 
under the shade of trees and beside cool 
springs. Miss Henderson is wondering 
what of their lessons they will remember 
when they return to school next October. 

This plucky school-mistress taught in 
Iowa and New Mexico before settling in 
California. In New Mexico she saw an 
urgent need of instructors to aid the 
Mexican people and prepared herself for 
that field, a training she finds equally well 
adapted to her efforts in behalf of an entire- 
ly different race. They call her “the Angel of 
Death Valley.” Joun L. Von Bion. 





of the surprising 


The Ladybug Man 


OLD is where you find it,” so say that 
picturesque brotherhood who with 
pick and pan, burro and canteen, spend 
their lives following its lure over desert 
waste-lands and mountain fastnesses. 
Clark Turner, “the ladybug man” of 
Wauconda, Washington, can testify to the 
truthfulness of this saying for never did a 
prospector make his strike in a more singu- 
lar manner than he. At seventy a failure 
at his calling, at seventy-one he is a success 
in a new industry; and his gold was not the 
raw product of placer or ledge but coin of 
the realm gained from the sale of hordes of 
tiny orange-colored bugs with black spots. 
For half a century Turner had been a 
prospector, rambling over the mining 
regions of the West with scarcely a break 
in his run of hard luck. “Impractical” 
was the verdict of his friends, for his heart 
was not wholly in his quest, but mainly in 
studying the birds, flowers and insects 
met in his wanderings. Outcroppings, 
mother-lodes and glacial deposits never 
aroused his interest as did the discovery of 
a rare butterfly or a strange flower. At 
heart he was a naturalist. Prospecting 
gave him an opportunity to indulge in 


wood and sawdust. The insects crawl into the cracks for hibernation 


this hobby and so he followed it. Year 
after year he tramped the hills, taking 
any job that offered when “grub” ran 
low, then on the trail again seeking gold, 
but meanwhile studying wild life with 
minute, tireless attention and, though he 
knew it not, laying the foundation ‘for a 
work of infinitely more benefit to man- 
kind than the discovery of a gold mine. 

It was in the summer of 1922, while 
temporarily acting as fire lookout on the 
top of Bodie mountain, in the Colville 
National Forest of Washington, that he 
made his discovery. He was patrolling 
the highest pinnacle when he was attracted 
by an outcropping of quartz. Obeying 
the habit of a lifetime he pried loose a 
slab of the rock. Immediately all thought 
of ore was forgotten. Swarming under 
the rock were myriads of little orange- 
hued bugs with black spots. Under the 
microscope they were ferocious looking 
creatures, somewhat resembling miniature 
alligators. He recognized them at once as 
the Lady Bird beetle, commonly called 
the ladybug. The species were common 
enough in many sections but he had never 
seen them in such numbers before. They 
swarmed from the cracks of the rock by 
thousands. 


























WITZEL 
One night OrlandoKellum, a tailor, saw a shadow wagon pass on the 


screen in a movie picture at the same instant that a wagon rattled 
by on the street outside. Coérdination of sight and sound were 
so perfect that the audience laughed. But Kellum got 
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ing for headquarters, hired an assistant and bought an auto 
for transporting the bugs from his cabin in the mountains. 
Having in a few weeks disposed of his entire catch, Turner 
spent the summer locating new colonies, finding them from 
British Columbia to the Oregon line in numbers that assured 
the future of his business. His market was a permanent 
one, since at the first touch of frost the perverse ladybugs 
would swarm and fly back to the high hills and have to be 
replaced 1 in the orchards in the spring. 

“Now and then old-timers drift uP here,” he said to the 
writer, visiting him in his retreat, “men with whom I pros- 
pected years ago, and they look at the little beehive-like 
structures where I keep my bugs and admit there is more to 
the bug business than they thought. And so,” smiled the 
old man gently, “I guess they think old Clark wasn’t so 
impractical after all.” Rosert Lee WILson. 


u UV 
He Makes the Movies Talk 


NE evening, some fifteen years ago, Orlando Kellum, 

tailor, of Los Angeles, sat in a moving picture theater. 
On the screen a shadow wagon rolled along a shadow street 
and simultaneously, outside, the squeak and rattle of a passing 
vehicle filtered through an open door. The codrdination was 
so good that the audience was startled. Some laughed. But 
Orlando Kellum arose and went out of the theater. He had 
an idea. 

In the woodshed back of his little house he experimented 
with timing devices made from automobile commutators. In 
his tailor shop he thought of it while fitting clothes, and after 
several months his idea gained definite proportion. He 
bought a small moving picture projector and started to work 
in earnest. 

About the same time Thomas A. Edison announced his 
invention of talking pictures. All the world knows that it 
failed of commercial success. Kellum, who attended one of 
the first exhibitions in Los Angeles, remarked to his wife at the 
dinner table, “My machine will do better than that.” 

The remark was casual but its results proved momentous. 
A serving maid who overheard it was impressed. 

“Do you mean that, Mr. Kellum?” she inquired. 

Kellum said he did. She asked him why he had not put his 
patent on the market and he answered that he lacked the 














an idea. 


There flashed into his mind an account 
he had read of a large shipment of Lady 
Bird beetles from Australia to California 
to combat the San Jose scale. Later he 
had read that few of the foreign beetles 
had survived the change of climate; and 
it would be four generations before the 
survivors would be of any practical use in 
this country. Only the year before, 
‘Turner had worked in the apple orchards 
of the Wenatchee and Okanogan dis- 
tricts and there learned how the aphis 
was invading orchards, causing serious 
loss yearly in damage to fruit and trees. 
‘The department of Horticulture in a bul- 
letin to the growers urged the importation 
of ladybugs to destroy the aphis. ‘Turner 
had heard this discussed, also the predica- 
ment of the orchardists who could ill 
afford to purchase foreign beetles and did 
not know they were procurable at home. 

Right here Turner made the decision of 
his life. No doubt there were many more 
colonies of ladybugs like the one he had 
found. Already familiar with the habits 
of this insect he knew they colonized on 
the highest peaks for hibernation in 
winter. He would locate these colonies, 
gather the bugs and place them in the 
infested orchards for less than the cost of 
transportation on foreign beetles. 

A short time later he visited the apple 
town of Wenatchee and talked with the 
growers and members of the horticultural 


The result, talking pictures 


capital. ‘Well, I 


department. All greeted his scheme with 
enthusiasm. They had not known the 
bugs could be obtained in quantities at 
home and at a price within their reach. 
Returning to his mountain cabin Turner 
spent the golden autumn weeks that 
followed proving his scheme practical. 
He made long pilgrimages to lofty 
summits where he gathered ladybugs by 
the thousands. These he placed in special 
containers of his own devising, holding 
them in their hibernating state until 
spring, for they can only be handled in the 
fall or spring while dormant with cold and 
unable to fly. In some colonies he found 
several hundred thousand. 

In the spring of 1923 he invaded the 
Wenatchee Valley with an army of four 
hundred thousand, the advance guards of 
the millions he had ready to give battle to 
the aphis. Experts estimated that ten 
thousand of them would keep ten acres of 
orchard free from aphis. It is much more 
economical and effective than spraying. 

It is true that Turner encountered 
difficulties. Some growers refused to buy 
unless neighbors also bought. With the 
help of the horticultural department the 
growers of certain districts were brought 
together and each induced to buy his 
quota. Naturally his discovery attracted 
wide attention and he was besieged with 
orders. Soon the business assumed tre- 
mendous proportions. He rented a build- 


have an aunt,” the servant told him, 
“who has just inherited some money. 
Will you go with me to see her? Maybe 
she can help you out.” 

Kellum went. The aunt contributed 
some $1500 and The Kellum Talking 
Picture Company was launched. 

That was only the beginning. For 
about a dozen years Kellum has devoted 
his time and all he could earn to the per- 
fection of his idea. Now it is a demon- 
strated and acknowledged success. The 
capital stock of the original company, 
incorporated in 1916, has been increased 
to one million dollars. 

“If former Presidents Wilson and 
Harding had been able to use talking 
pictures in their tours throughout the 
country they would be alive today,” 
argues Kellum, ‘“‘and they would have 
covered much more ground than the too- 
ambitious itinerary which sapped their 
vital forces.” 

Kellum has a company operating under 
his patents in Canada. He returned 
recently from London where he interested 
the management of the Tivoli theater 
and others in his invention. 

“We are a going concern, after twelve 
years of terrific struggle, and we’ve only 
begun,” says Kellum. ‘There is still one 
great equation to be added: color! I am 
working on that now. If I can perfect it— 
and I think I can—the theater, concert 
hall and lecture rostrum will be revolu- 
tionized indeed.” Louis J. STELLMAN. 
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-L-B-A-N-I-A. That is the way 
Rose Wilder Lane, the novelist, 
spells Arcadia, in letters to editorial 
friends. It is a way of spelling, 

also, Carcassonne, or the South Seas, or 
Innisfree, or Nirvana—whatever place 
represents to the speller the haven of the 
soul, the abode of bliss, the home of 
absolute content. 

For Mrs. Lane, whose relation to the 
Sunset family is indicated under her 
portrait here, is going to Albania for 
the rest of herlife. “Because” she says, 
“that is the only place where I want to 
be when I’m not there and where I am 
happy when I am there.” 

We have been discussing, on this 
page recently, Mrs. Lane’s interpreta- 
tion of Jack London. ‘To her, London 
was restless, ever seeking, never find- 
ing, baffled, disappointed. We ex- 
pressed our belief that Mrs. Lane’s 
recent novel, ““He Was A Man,” was 

based upon ‘thie interpretation; that 
her hero, Gordon Blake was modelled 
after her study of London. Now comes 
Mrs. Lane saying: 

“My criticism of America is in my 
novel, and in America the restlessness 
which was Gordon Blake’s is mine— 
the common unease and discontent of 
Americans which makes us the greatest 
builders, the greatest destroyers, the 
most incessant movers, the always 
seeking and never satisfied people. 
Like Gordon Blake, we know that 
somewhere there is something we want 
and no obstacle can halt our deter- 
mination to get it. This is the Ameri- 
can, the twentieth century spirit. 
Therefore the soul of America is a 
baffled, tormented thing and at the 
root of all our life there is bitterness.” 

This is Rose Wilder Lane in a serious 
mood. Once, when we happened to ask 
her what kind of life she liked best, 
she indicated facetiously that her own 
soul was a_ baffled, tormented, if not 
a bitter, thing, for she declared that 
she had been born to be the wife of a 
street-car motorman, to sit on her 
own porch and embroider a centerpiece 
and that Destiny had denied her this. 


“No motorman” she said _plaintively, 
“ever asked me anything but ‘Fare, 
please’.” 


You will observe here the touch of the 
literary artist since only on one-man 
streetcars in primitive communities do 
motormen collect fares from lady pas- 
sengers. Incidentally, we have wondered 
if this imagined picture of simplicity 
might not have been stimulated somewhat 
by a certain romance (which must have 
been known to Rose Lane as a San Fran- 
ciscan) in which a dashing street railway 
man and an heiress passenger figured 
enchantingly, with their own porch under 




















roses and orange bloom in the Coast 
Range of California. Now that this 
Albania business has come up, we recall 
that the hero of that romance hailed from 
somewhere near the Balkans. 

But there, there—this is just the sort 
of idle speculation that breeds legends 
about celebrities and ultimately gets 
biographers into trouble. All that Rose 
Lane meant to say was that she was born 
to live the simple life. Instead she has 








Rose Wilder Lane, author of 


“Diverging 
Roads,” “Life and Jack London,” *The 
Making of Herbert Hoover” 
tributions to Sunset Magazine, is going to 


live in Albania in an effort to escape from the 


and other con- 


civilization of her own century 


known only the hectic days and nights of 
the newspaper woman and world reporter. 
Sighing for a “settled habitation, col- 
loquially known as a home,” she is at 
home in many cities but never with the 
time, the porch, and the centerpiece 
together. 

“On the banks of the Euphrates” said 
a letter some weeks ago, “my nerves 
broke into hysteria. No longer could I 
bear the picturesque. I turned and fled. 
God save me forever from camels, Arabs, 
caravanserai, palms, colored robes. too- 
ootling music and all the rest. I looked 
down the river from Baghdad toward 
India and shuddered. So I fled to Beirut, 





to Paris, to New York and to the Ozark 
mountains to catch my breath before 
returning to Albania to stay there.” 

Why Albania as Ultima Thule? Why 
not the peaceful Ozarks as a partial if not 
complete escape from the picturesque— 
complete, at least, in the human aspect? 
Certainly Mrs. Lane’s description of 
Albania indicates the possibility of another 
attack of hysterics, if they come on from 
exposure to the picturesque. “A land 
where every morning the sun brings 
Allah’s inscrutable gift of a new day 
and from tall white minarets the 
muezzin gives thanks for it. Then from 
countless courtyard fires rises the 
scent of coffee, and barefoot shepherds 
go by with clitterclatter of little 
hoofs following over cobblestones; 
donkeys pass laden with lavender 
flowers and mule trains come in with 
jingling bells, bringing snow from the 
mountains to cool our sherbet.” 

No, Rose Lane is not going to 
Albania to escape the picturesque. 
She is leaving America to escape civili- 
zation. “T know a land,” she writes, 

“where life is simple and the struggle 
of our century very far away. This 
is Albania. It is not civilization. | 
shall live in Albania because, for me, 
that little Balkan country is richer in 
happiness than all the twentieth cen- 
tury, because it has kept what the 
scientific minded civilizations have 
lost: a sense of the beauty and the 
mystery of life.” 

Now, of course, Rose Wilder Lane is 
no pioneer in this desire to get away 
from the civilization which each one’s 
daily work is supposed to be advanc- 
ing. Most of us have dreamed of a 
tropic beach or some “bee-loud glade.” 
But Mrs. Lane has had the privilege of 
a personal examination and “found 
it good.” Her originality is seen in. 
her choice of the simple life where war 
may break out at any moment. She 
even lists that item in her Albania 
boosting. 

Well, let’s see whether her luck 
lasts. Competent observers are of the 
opinion that Albania will be safe from 
civilization for some years to come and 
Mrs. Lane may be able to report favorably 
from time to time. And she may unsettle 
other brilliant Americans (present com- 
pany excepted)! 


RAVELING in airships has ceased to be 

a novelty in Europe and there are indi- 
cations that it will soon become a custom 
in the United States. On page 20 of this 
issue Captain Stanford E. Moses, com- 
mander of the air squadron of the U. S$ 
battle fleet, tells SUNsET readers what 
thev will experience when they begin 
flying up and down the Pacific coast. 
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The installment plan really is essential. 
How else could we afford the things we 
don’t need? Los Angeles Times 


=->t-- 


There is one thing, however, that will 
make a modern flapper blush, and that is 
a box of rouge. San Francisco Examiner 
=-s- 


If he hasn’t developed swell-head, he 
hasn’t yet reached his limit of achieve- 
ment. —Seattle Times 

Sethe 

We refer to the Indians as savages, but 
we don’t know what call they had to be 
savage. They never had to use a phone. 

—San Francisco Examiner. 
oes 


At this divorce rate, the years of con- 
nubial bliss after the first will soon be 
classed as extra innings. 

—San Francisco Chronicle 
ooo 
F “When a man is called ‘a bride’s bis- 
cuit’,” says The New York Telegraph, “it 
means he hasn’t been raised right and is 
only half-baked.” —Seattle Times. 
os 
F Monkeys tire of playthings quickly and 
divorce statistics indicate that there may 
be something in the Darwinian theory. 
San Francisco Examiner 
ooo 
— Wales is seldom seen in the joke column 
now. It is much more difficult to fall off 
a ship. —San Francisco Chronicle 


Here Are the 


SECOND PRIZE 
Concentration 

“You must find it a job to manage your 
patients,” remarked the visitor to an in- 
sane asylum. 

“Not any more,” replied the doctor. 
“We got a fellow who went cuckoo over 
cross-word puzzles and he has all the 
other inmates helping him solve them.” 

—J. J. O'Connell 


=< 


Who’s Looney? 

From earliest morn till the sun’s last 
rays were slanting over the hilltops an in- 
mate of the state asylum sat on top of the 
high wall patiently watching an angler 
on the bank of the stream below. At last 
he spoke: “Caught anything?” 

“No ” 


“Let’s go home.” —By a Canadian. 


=o 


The young lady who used to run and 
ask her mother if she had too much pow- 
der on now swipes her mother’s amber 
cigarette holder and steals off to the 
party without a word. 


—San Francisco Examiner’ 





“What makes Thomas so cynical? He 
is certainly off the ladies.” 

“Well, he fell in love once and got hit 
pretty hard.” 

“Who was she?” 

“Oh, she was a female boxing instruc- 


tor —California Pelican. 


Se teal 


Astonishment is the emotion experi- 
enced by your relatives when you make 
good. 


—Seattle Times. 


You can get a free government bulletin 
on almost everything except the art of 
conserving the taxpayer’s money. 

—Los Angeles Times. 
-t-> 


Let us be grateful for comparison; it is 
all that makes some of our great men 
great. —Los Angeles Times. 

=+s> 

Law-making—Sensible men_ planning 
sensible things; compromising with fool- 
ish men. —San Francisco Chronicle. 

=a 

If she has broken his spirit so that he no 
longer struggles to escape he is called a 
suitor. —Vancouver (B. C.) Sun. 

ooo 

The Moscow government asserts that 
there is no such country as Russia and 
that the correct name is Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, or Soviet Union for 
short. It is no wonder that we find it 


difficult to recognize Russia. 
—Seattle Times. 
=t-> 


There is a new drink called the airplane 
cocktail—one drop and it’s all over. 
Citizens beware! = —Ely (Nev.) Daily Times. 

->-o-—2> 


The cruellest father has been discovered. 
He tunes in on the bedtime stories every 
night and makes his children listen to 


them. —San Francisco Examiner. 


Styles in furniture are changing, but 
just so long as there are daughters there 
will be davenports. —Portland Oregonian. 


Prize~ Winning Bits of Humor 


FIRST PRIZE 

Where He Stood 
A colored man was taken into court in 
a southern town to be tried for stealing 
chickens. When the judge asked him if 
he was the defendant in the case he said: 
“No, sah, I got a lawyer to do the de- 
fendin’; I’se the guy what stole dem 


bd ” 
chickens. —Alice Lindsay. 





PRIZES OFFERED 
EVERY MONTH 


Sunset offers prizes every month for 
humor. Original jingles and jokes are 
desired. Sunset will pay every month 
$5 as first prize; $2.50 as second prize; 
and $1.50 as third prize. 

For every contribution that is used 
but not rewarded with a prize Sunset 
will pay $1. 

No manuscript will be returned un- 
less accompanied by self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to 

Humor Editor, Sunset Magazine, 

San Francisco, Cal. 











THIRD PRIZE 
Not Intolerant 
Boy—Pa, what does Los Angeles stand 
for? 
Father—Most anything, if the news- 


papers tell the truth. 
—Mrs. Helen Combes, Owensmouth, Calif. 


=-ts> 
He Was Original 


Advertisement—This hotel will be kept 
by the widow of the former landlord, Mr. 
Smith, who died last summer on a new and 


improved plan. 
—Miss Cecilia Smith, San Diego, Calif. 


=_--—-2> 
Skirt Length 
The accepted skirt ps for spring 
dresses and suits will be about 12 inches 
from the ground. Waistlines will be con- 


siderably lower. 
—Clipped from the Cincinnati Post by Anna Kath. 


Sth hie 


It having been discovered that the bee 
is not a busy insect at all, but in reality 
a loafer of the first water, it is up to some 
one to prove that Benjamin Franklin was 
a spendthrift and that Washington never 
crossed the Delaware. —Portland Oregonian. 
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L’ORIGAN ——— PARIS ——-— CHYPRE 


POUDRE COMPACT OE 
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( ) he supreme COTY Face Powder 

 S its exquisele texture and % ealizing 
guality, as held in convenient ; Jorm 
Jor constant service to beauty in the 
Corry Compacte Yo much 
fragrant, volvely power r uso sind 
a box.’ Fach COTY shade is also 
created in the Compacte so women 
may Aave with them always their 
own true individual tone 





REFILLS FOR THE COTY COMPACT! 
IN THE COTY SHADES AND ODEURS 
ARE OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE — 
IN DAINTY PACKAGES, A SOFT NEW 
PUFF WITH EACH 





Address ‘“Dept. 8. M. 8” 
PERSONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
CJor guidance in choosing the correct 
Face Powder~ shade and expressive 
perfume odeur to intensify individuality 

CG | 
714 C fifth Avenue bw York 


STYX ——— JASMIN —— ROSE JACQUEMINOT 





EMERAUDE 
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Making $5 Grow to Muillions 


Out of this one store in Los Angeles has 
grown in less than ten years a system of 
more than a hundred and twenty-five 
establishments known throughout the 
country’s better half as the Western Auto 
Supply Company. During that period 
the number of automobiles increased ten- 
fold, but the growth of the Pepperdine 
business was ten times more rapid than 
the pace of the automobile industry. 

When her daughters were old enough, 
Mrs. Pepperdine turned the household 
routine over to a capable housekeeper or 
“Home Mother’ as she is called, became 
vice-president and treasurer of the firm 
and lifted a large share of the burden from 
her husband’s shoulders. Their team 
work has proven effective and has dem- 
onstrated the fact that a man and wife 
can be successful business partners. 

Perhaps the greatest factor in the suc- 
cessful upbuilding of the far flung chain of 
stores has been the insistence of the Pep- 
perdines that the men and women they 
employ must be of good character. It is 


(Continued from page 31) 


not easy to get into the Pepperdine organ- 
ization and the newcomer is strictly on 
probation for a long time, but if he passes 
the test and is accepted as one of the 
family, the salaries and bonuses are at- 
tractive and the opportunities for promo- 
tion have been extraordinary, for the Pep- 
perdines never have gone outside the 
business for managerial timber that could 
be developed on the inside. Because they 
insisted on character, ability, physical and 
moral cleanliness when they hired office 
boys, typists, clerks and other subordi- 
nates, they had first-class material from 
which to make their selections for the in- 
creasing number of executive positions. 
And the knowledge that the door of pro- 
motion was wide open, that entrance de- 
pended entirely upon performance, at- 
tracted the best class and created a hope- 
ful, do-or-die co6perative spirit that was 
a large factor in the growth of the business. 


Another important thing that has ce- 
mented the organization together and de- 
veloped loyalty and goodfellowship is the 
coéperation that has been promoted by 
encouraging employes’ clubs, entertain- 
ments and picnics. The “Western Auto 
Family,” as they call themselves, is a liv- 
ing example of the high plane that can be 
reached by a commercial organization 
whose executives will recognize the value 
of showing human interest and sympathy 
to the co-workers, thereby promoting a 
pleasant and valuable state of mutual 
confidence, good will and codperation. 

The Pepperdines are religious, deeply 
and sincerely but not obtrusively so. They 
never mention their religion, but its spirit 
can be felt throughout the establishment. 
And that sincere religious conviction must 
have been a tower of spiritual strength to 
them when they needed all their courage, 
perseverance and faith to continue build- 
ing the structure of material achievement 
r the ever-recurring periods of stress and 
danger. 
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Something large and uncomfortable 
rose in Kyrle’s throat. Edwina under- 
stood, and returned the gentle pressure of 
his hand. They left the hall and sought 
the stables, Koko following at a distance. 

The English landscape, even in Febru- 
ary, was a pleasure to look upon, and the 
new master of Heatherstone House 
turned reluctantly from it to inspect a 
bay gelding frisking round the 


eliv erance 


(Continued from page 41) 


contented so far away from California.” 
long silence followed, broken at 
length by the new owner of Heatherstone 
House. 
“Edward Broome,” he said, “gained 
two pounds last week.” 
Edwina understood the significance of 





roomy paddock, stopping 
every now and then to sniff 
the invigorating breeze which 
blew from over the fragrant 
downs. 

A hound, escaped from the 
kennels, thrust a cool nose 
against Kyrle’s palm and 
stood wagging its tail. Ed- 
wina stooped and patted the 
dog’s head, then looked shyly 
at her lord and master. 

“Well?” she breathed 
softly. 

Kyrle knew what was in 
her mind, and smiled at her. 
He waved his hand in a gest- 
ure embracing the stables and 
gardens, the stone facade of 
Heatherstone House. 

“Te’s all very beautiful,” 
he said, “‘and grand indeed. 
But I fear—” 

He shook his head. She 
tightened her clasp on his 
disengaged hand, and finished 
for him: ‘‘—we wouldn’t be 
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A bit of pure beauty, Lake Chelan, Washington 


the remark. ‘And so he may have the 
place when he comes back,” she said. 
“To have and to hold,” Kyrle elabor- 
ated, “‘as long as he lives. We'll take a 
bit of the money as soon as we can get 
things settled, then we'll go back and 
build a nest of our own. It won’t be as 
grand as this—but in a sense it’ll be 


grander. For down on the Monterey 
; Peninsula we'll have the 
mountains behind us and 


the whole Pacific for our 
front yard.” 

She was of Californian birth. 
She knew her man. Together 
they stood, hand in hand, 
Koko smiling nearby. For- 
gotten for the moment was 
the peaceful English land- 
scape, the soft wind stealing 
over the downs, the horses 
stamping in their stalls. For 
the lovers were thinking of a 
more glorious if younger 
land—a land where Marin’s 
hills crouched over a mag- 
nificent bay, gem-studded 
at night with the myriad 
lights of Oakland = and 
Alameda and Berkeley; a 
land of purple mountains and 
ruddy peaks and fragrant 
canons; a_ sea-kissed and 
sun-bathed land of promise 
and fulfillment on which the 
eyes of the world were fixed. 

THE END 
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Drink 


| Delicious and Refreshing | 





The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


RE~FRESH YOURSELF! 


Enjoy the sociable drink ~ the 
beverage thats so good others 
are always glad to join you~ 


SOLD EVERY WHEE + FIVE CENTS 18S TAZ FPRaALSE 
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The Family Takes a Vacation 


How did they figure the ages of these 
trees? Oh, that was easy, you cut a red- 
wood stick, and counted the annular 
rings, and there were say 230 rings in the 
sap wood, and say 330 1n the heart wood 
to the inch. Those are not the correct 
figures, but I never can remember figures! 

Then you take half the diameter of a 
tree, or a crater, and get that into inches, 
and multiply by the number of rings to the 
inch and get your answer in years just as 
neat as a class in arithmetic. Seems like 
the Encyclopediac Lady had been spend- 
ing all her vacation going round in the 
Big Basin measuring big trees and crater 
trees, and figuring their diameters and 
ages. She had got back beyond the 
Sphinx, and the Pyramids, and the Stone 
Age, and a few other prehistoric ages. 
It sure does put a wonder in one’s heart to 
stand in the presence of these hoary things. 

The Judge and Buster have just come 
in from a hike. The Judge says we are to 
start for Pismo beach early in the morn- 


ing. O shades of Clams! 


August 6th.— 

We were up early, but no sign of the 
Pismo beach enthusiast. He still dallied 
in his tent, dreaming of clams, no doubt. 

We have had a family council. I have 
acceded to Pismo, provided the Judge 
will stop off a day at Santa Cruz to see 
our relatives. 


August 7th.— 
Here at Santa Cruz visiting relatives. 

This is a visit, but no vacation. We have 

had to sleep in good beds and eat good 

food at oF spread with 

fine linen and silver. 

And the clams of Pismo 
have had a setback! 

When the females of the 
family were told that we 
were bound for Pismo for me 
clams, their hands went into 
the air and they chorused, 
“What! Do you know what 
an awful place that is? Just 
a mere beach with the usual 
sand and breakers. Santa 
Cruz can double discount 
Pismo beach. They are not 
to be mentioned in the same 
breath. And how do you 
get there? You have to ride 
two hundred miles down the 
most commonplace kind of 
a highway and then you 
strike off thirty-five miles 
through the barrenest of hills 
to the most ordinary of 
beaches. And as for clams, 
why, they are out of season, 
and you'll be arrested and 
fined.” 

One of the relatives sug- 
gested Aptos as excelling in 
clams. 





August 8th.— 

Aptos sounds Byronic. It 
reminds me of “Isles of 
Greece! Isles of Greece!” 
somehow. I am sure I shall 
like it, because it is on 
the road to Monterey. 


(Continued from page 33) 


So we are bound to Aptos early tomorrow 
morning. 


August oth. 

We stopped at Aptos. I went into a 
store and inquired about clams. 

“Madam,” said the proprietor, “Clams 

are out of season, and the fine is fifty dol- 
lars!” He said it with so much convic- 
tion that I suspect that he is the local 
justice of the peace and that he has his 
eye on us. 

So that seems to settle clams and Pismo. 

We circled that most beautiful of 
coasts—along Monterey Bay, and finally 
came to Castroville, where we should 
have taken the coast road for Monterey. 
But instead we rode gaily through and 
came up at Salinas, inland, and had to 
double on our track and head back for 
the Monterey Peninsula. 


August oth (Continued).— 

We are camping now in the Del Monte 
Forest, a beautiful pine grove on the edge 
of the sea, a coast jagged with rocks and 
bestrewn with wrecks cast ashore here 
ever since the Argonauts first came up 
this coast. 

And who do you think is camped next 
to us? None other than the bobbed 
haired girl with the Dicky bird 

I'd like to wring its neck, for it comes 
over to our camp and gets into every- 
thing, and then she is always running 
after it and calling “Dicky, Dicky,” till 
I am fairly sick of her and her little pest. 














What a woman wants to go waste her 
affection on a bird or a dog for when the 
world is full of hungry-hearted little 
children! 

She says that her mother lives here in 
Pacific Grove, but that she is away visit- 
ing and her house is rented to summer 
visitors. It seems that my young lady 
did not know this when she had her flare- 
up with her husband, so coming unan- 
nounced and unexpected, she found no 
reception. She is camping here in the 
auto park until her mother returns next 
week. 

About two camps away is another freak 
woman with a pet dog, some kind of a 
cross between a nuisance and an abomi- 
nation. 

A little while ago, the bobbed haired 
woman told me she hoped to poison the 
dog, because he worried Dicky; and a 
while before that the dog woman told me 
confidentially that she’d love to scald off 
Dicky’s few remaining feathers. He 
walked all over one of her fresh pies. 


August roth.— 

Today we drove over the beautiful 
Seventeen Mile Drive. We took our lunch 
and had a good time. We saw where 
wreck after wreck had been driven on to 
the rocks. Buster went far down on the 
rocks at one point and dragged in a sea 
chest, battered and empty, with salt in- 
crustations and sea weed in its hair, so to 
speak. I am taking the chest home. The 
Judge is having a fit over it. He wants 
to know what on earth I want with a 
brine soaked sea chest. At- 
mosphere — atmosphere — I 
want it for the beginning of 
my cottage by the sea. I'll 
use it for a woodbox in which 
to store my driftwood. You 
should hear the Judge snort, 
and Buster jibe me about my 
sea chest. 

S-S-Sh! Don’t mention it, 
but Buster took his little 
scout hatchet and_ pried 
some abalones off the rocks. 
We don’t know whether it is 
against the law or not, but 
you can usually guess that 
everything you do with fish 
or game is against some State 
or Federal regulation. So 
we feel just like wicked boot- 
leggers. 

The Judge insists on keep- 
ing the a His ap- 
petite has got the better of 
his judicial acumen. He 
says fried abalone steaks are 
quite as good as clams. I'll 
have to bury the shells, for 
no telling what game warden 
may be snooping round our 
camp. 

Who do you suppose was 
camped right close to us 
when we got back—the fat 
man who lauded Pismo clams! 

The Judge rushed over to 
where he was sitting on a 
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Clouds at sunset 


stump gazing in an unseeing 
sort of way right across us. 
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The Judge came back terribly crestfallen. 
He said he couldn’t get a rise out of the fat 
man about clams—seemed to have lost all 
interest in clams. The Judge says just for 
that we will not share our abalone treat 
with the fat man at all—we will eat them 
all ourselves; that is, the Judge will. 

[ must quit this diary now and get those 
abalones ready for supper. 


August 11th.— 


Well, an awful thing happened last | 


evening right after I got those miserable 
abalones all fixed and fried in butter. 

That snooping Dicky bird hopped down 
beside the pan on the off side from the 
fire, and proceeded to help himself to 
those fried abalones. He would take one 
in his bill, give it a flip and finding it too 
large to swallow, would toss it aside. He 
was just repeating that gesture with the 
fifth and last abalone, when I spied him. 
I was simply furious. Not only for my- 
self, but for the Judge and Buster. I 
snatched up the first miss le at hand, which 
happened to be Buster’s scout axe and 
aimed it at Mr. Dicky. Nothing per- 
sonal, you understand, but just blind 
fury. 

The handle struck the bird a glancing 
blow and bowled him over under the 
table. Enter the dog. The next thing I 
saw was a slobbery mess of blue-gray 
feathers under the table. Whether I did 
the deed, or whether the dog was respon- 
sible for the murder, or whether he was 
the accomplice after the fact—the bird 
was dead! Dead as a hammer. 

As I slowly arose from my rug, I saw 
the fat man approaching, with out- 
stretched hand. 

“I saw you—thank you, thank you,” 
he said, positively with tears in his eyes. 

It was perfectly incomprehensible, but 
I had no time for asking explanations. 
The yellow bobbed haired girl was running 
toward us from her camp, crying, “Dicky, 
Dicky.” 

Dumbly I pointed out her pet down on 
the pine needles under the camp table. 

“That—that—awful dog!” she cried. 
Then she looked at the fat man and the 
fat man looked at her, and both had the 
funniest expression imaginable on their 
faces. 

“I—I—followed you,’ 
fat man. 

About that time it dawned on me that 
here was the run-away wife’s husband, 
and that it was time for me to vanish. 
picked up the messy corpse of Dicky, 
pushed the dog away with my foot, and 
vanished. Neither the girl nor the fat 
man seemed to miss me, nor the bird. I 
buried that Dicky bird deep in the same 
hole with the outlaw abalone shells. 

It took me all evening to explain to the 
Judge and Buster why we had no fried 
abalones for supper. But what are five 
fried abalone steaks between two loving 
hearts? 

The happy fat man and his blushing 
wife have been over to invite us to go on 
with them to Pismo Beach. He says it is 
all rot about its being unlawful to take 
the kind of clams they have down there. 

His enthusiasm has all returned. 

“Gosh,” he said, “Them clams are as 
big as your hand. And they got electric 
curling irons even in that camp. Hey, 
what, wifey?” 
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put where it counts! 


POWER! Not the power developed at the flywheel nor the 
‘*pencil-and-paper’’ power of piston displacement—but 
actual power at the propeller blades. That’s what counts! 


You ‘know that. Therefore, you know what a real step forward the 
Evinrude Power-Focus Drive represents. Sealed in its water-and- 
sand-tight housing (shown above), is the only ball bearing trans- 
mission used in any outboard motor. Precision-cut gears run in a 
constant bath of oil. Less friction, more power-at-the-propeller 


from the same motor. 


EVINRUDE 


Exclusive Feature No. 1. 








Automatic Instantaneous 
Reverse 


Exclusive Evinrude feature. Just a lift 
of the tiller sends your boat astern. You 
don’t take your eyes off the course ahead 
—you don’t swing the motor even a 
fraction of an inch—you don’t have to 
stop it and crank it backwards. This posi- 
tive, instant reverse makes your boat 
handle better than your car and easier 
than a launch, 














The New1925 Champion 


In a rowboat, the new 1925 Champion 
EVINRUDE Sport Twin gives you 6 to 9 
miles an hour. With a canoe you get the 
sensation of a high-powered speed boat. 


Complete weight is only 40 pounds—an easy, one- 
hand carry. Twin cylinders practically eliminate 
vibration and the motor's explosions are muffled 
to a low purr. The Easy (Rope) Starter eliminates 
cranking—one pull shoots four hot sparks into the 
cylinders. eather-and-water-proof Super- 
Power magneto. Columbia Hot-Shot battery ig- 
nition if you prefer—and at a lower price. 


Study out the facts. Write for free copy of the 
new 1925 Evinrude Year Book. Beautifully illus- 
trated with pictures of all Evinrude models and 
color plates showing Evinruding on the pictur- 
esque waters of ten —— countries. Mention 
if interested in our popular, easy payment plan. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 
428 Evinrude Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Distributors: 

Evinrude Motor Company, 79 Col- 

umbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
Evinrude Motor Company, 211 Mor- 
rison St., Portland, Ore. 
Evinrude Motor Company, 119 
Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
E. B. Marvin & Co., 510 Johnson 
street, Victoria, B. C. 
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Travel by Air 


Consider the water and power problems. 
The aviator, taking with him the 
trained observer and a photographer can 
inspect almost any desired area in a day 
and bring back a photographic record. In 
a day the observer can look over the entire 
Pacific Coast: mountain ranges, 
plain and sea; forests, cleared 


(Continued from page 23) 


the United States the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics is the leading 
organization engaged in the solution of 
these problems. 
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has a fleet of transports, tugs, mine- 
sweepers, and other vessels. The Treas- 
ury Department operates the Coast 
Guard. Light-ships and lighthouse ten- 
ders are under the Department of Com- 
merce. Theoretically it might appear de- 

sirable to consolidate all Govern- 

ment vessels under a Department 





lands, farms and houses, villages 
and towns and cities. He will have 
seen the sources of streams, river 
courses, bridge s, roads and railw ays, 
power transmission systems, mining 
regions, oil fields and every form 
of industry. There will be in his 
mind a general picture of the to- 
pography of the entire country, 
and he may have _ photographic 
record of the desirable parts of it. 

Commercial aircraft have many 
other practical uses. They are 
being utilized more and more by 
city planners and industrial engi- 
neers. In agriculture they are 
employed for crop reporting and 








Aircraft carrier Langley, named for Professor 
Langley, father of aviation 


of Shipping. Practically such 
consolidation would be undesirable. 
The character of the ships re- 
quired by each department must 
be adapted to their several require- 
ments. It is much the same with 
aircraft. Even if there were a 
governmental Department of Ship- 
ping it is not clear that such a de- 
partment would help our merchant 
marine. 

And it is commercial aviation in 
which the American public is, or 
soon will be, primarily interested. 

When an American air net 
has been spread effectively over 
the United States and travel by 








estimates and in fighting the boll 
weevil and other insect pests. 

The military and naval uses of aviation 
have scarcely been touched upon. They 
are important and numerous. Aircraft 
have injected into the complex problem of 
national defense grave questions which 
have not yet been answered, except by the 
valiantly ignorant. Those questions still 
confuse the experts, but keen minds and 
organized efforts are working on the major 
and minor problems of flight and steady 
progress is being made in many lands. In 


Great Britain in the distress of war was 
hastily wedded to a united air service. 
She may now repent at leisure. There 
has been some talk of a united air service 
in the United States, but the American 
people will probably hesitate to add a new 
department, with its various bureaus, to 
those now in existence when the present 
organization may be sufficient. 

All Government ships are not operated 
by the Navy Department. The Army 


air covers our postal and other 
transportation routes, then avia- 
tion will have arrived at something 
like the maturity of present railway 
systems. 

But there will be one great difference. 
Commercial aviation will be a military re- 
serve available for national defense. Air 
power and commercial supremacy will go 
hand in hand. 

American leadership in aviation would 
be the strongest guaranty for continued 
peace. 





Too Much Love 


delight and quick forgetfulness of chil- 
dren; and with children’s attitudes toward 
the grown-up emotions they simulated. 
Spoiled children! 

This night he saw them 
what Phyllis had told him about himself. 
All these people were acting—every 
minute! They were playing parts now 
just as surely as if a camera was shooting 
the length of the room. 

Lon Garnett was being the great- 
hearted French-Canadian trapper. His 
dialect persisted even when he quit 
reciting. Rita Valdemar, with the squad 
of escorts selected from “‘extras’’ willing 
to serve such a notable, was pretending 
herself the French courtesan she played in 
her latest release. Rita had come to the 
movies by way of vaudeville, where she 
had appeared with a Belgian animal 
imitator. Her pose would have suited 
Gladys Berwyn better—Gladys with the 
big, innocent eyes, the curls and four dis- 
carded husbands. 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Garry. ‘And 
l’ve been getting this way. No wonder 
Phyllis has been afraid! The wonder is 
that she speaks to me, at all.” 

Phyllis was across the room. The 
veiled, live color of her gown glowed 


in the light of 


(Continued from page 19) 


She 
eager 


through the lazily drifting smoke. 
was attended by Johnny Howells, 
and wistful as a scolded puppy. 

“She can’t complain about getting too 
much technique from Howells,” Garry 
told himself. And then: “I wonder if 
that’s why she stands for him? He has 
the technique of a waiter—but he’s not 
acting!” 

An excited idea began to caper in his 
head. He felt a curious elation at its 
jigging as he turned his cheerless, critical 
survey again on the crowd. 

A hand raised to greet him, from the 
opposite wall. A gesture as slow and 
grand as a benediction. It was Wells, the 
director who had dramatized the history 
of Christianity, starting with a street scene 
in Bethlehem and a herd of forty camels 
and ending in a costumed orgy ina studio 
on the roof of a skyscraper in New York. 
Wells wore his collar reversed and his 
waistcoat cut high, like a cleric’s. 

He was chatting, in great dignity, with 
Lily Applegate. Lily came from the old 
school of dramatic stock and played 
society dowagers with devastating aplomb. 
She regretted constantly that the movies 


did not require a properly trained voice. 
She spoke what she fancied were the 
phrases of grande dames in a rumbling 
bass and flourished lorgnons. She and 
Wells personified such vast dignity that it 
was difficult to believe that both of them 
were decently tipsy. 

Near them, leaning on the mantel and 
frowning as he tugged at his black mus- 
tache, was Ronald Orpette, a popular 
“heavy.” Garry saw another friend, who: 
had grown curly hair and sideburns since 
their last meeting. He wondered what 
they represented and finally guessed a 
romantic, Irish role. He remembered ‘a 
guess later, when he saw the picture in 
which the sideburns were featured. He 
wondered why he had not noticed the 
nautical hitch his friend had given his 
dress trousers. The picture turned out to 
be a whaling drama, the high point of 
which came when a whale chewed up a 
boat. 

Garry was only slightly amused to see 
a rival actor of love roles kissing Phyllis’ 
hand and looking into her eyes for the 
length of time that would require seventy- 
five feet of film. 

The romping tomboy of the screen 
romped into a four-foot wase that had. 
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been expensive even if it wasn’t genuine. 
She made cute faces of pouting contrition 
at Howells, who assured her that it was 
all right. 

The party was getting noisier but still 
every one remained in character. Here 
and there, these characters were slipping 
into other rooms or out on the wide, 
shadowy lawn. The late and current 
husbands of Gladys Berwyn seemed to be 
waiting for a cue that would guide them in 
their conduct toward her escort. She had 
left the house with him and disappeared 
rather flagrantly toward the dressing 
rooms off the swimming pool. 

“Not a real emotion in the pl: ace,” 
muttered Garry, darkly. “Unless it’s 
conceit or selfishness. Not a genuine 
expression. All pose- —all acting. Phyllis 
was right. And I’m—” 

The idea that had been doing a sara- 
band in his head began to stand still. He 
moved to grasp it. 

Dwight, the director, stood before him, 
his studiously studious face accentuated 
by the malicious caricaturing of liquor. 

“What ho, me lad!” exclaimed Dwight. 
“Cheer up! T’ve been watching you for 
an hour, Garry. And I’ve never seen a 
man so entirely out of character.”’ 

“Really?” 

‘“‘Absolutely—no one ever could have 
recognized you as the great lover.” 

Armand grasped the director’s hand 
and shook i it warmly. 

“Thanks!” he said, fervently. “Thanks 
a lot!” 


HAT moment he closed with the danc- 

ing idea. The problem in his mind 
straightened itself out. He went to get 
Phyllis. He wanted to tell her. Anyway, 
when parties reached the tempo this had 
attained it was time for Phyllis to go 
home. 

“Poor Garry!” she said, when he held 
her cloak for her. “I’ve spoiled your 
party, haven’t I?” 

“It’s the best one I ever attended,” he 
replied. 

When he had driven her to the bunga- 
low, he stood below her on the patterned 
stone steps of the little house. In spite of 
himself he was “registering”—heroic 
determination. But he kept his voice 
matter-of-fact. 

“Phyllis, I’m whipped,” he said. 
“Everything you said is true. If you 
hadn’t convinced me before, this party of 
Howells’ was the finishing touch. I’m 
through!” 

“Through?” she questioned. “With 
parties, Garry?” 

“My contract with Giltart ended with 
that scene we did this afternoon,” he 
explained. “I haven’t signed yet for the 
new “Prince of Love’ production. And I 
won't.” 

“But, Garry, I’ve already signed for the 
‘Prince of Love’—to play opposite you. 
You—oh, Garry, you aren't quitting 
because—because you’re angry with what 
I’ve said?” 

He smiled in towering sorrow and 
cursed himself for being conscious of the 
smile’s manner. 

“You do think I’ve turned ham, don’t 
you? No. I’m not quitting because I 
don’t want to play opposite you. I’m 
quitting for good. That scene we played 
this afternoon was Garry Armand’s last 
love scene—barring, of course, the amateur 
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cA HOME built of stone is ever the 
stateliest of mansions. It hints of the 
kings’ palaces and medieval fortresses 
which beckon from foreign shores. It 
has the quiet dignity and solid strength 
of the rock-ribbed hills, and carries on 
the tradition that man’s first shelter was 
of stone. 


Indiana Limestone is the material used 
in the majority of fine homes throughout 
this country today. Homes of wealth 
and dignity in which there is also a cer’ 
tain stateliness can best be created in this 
natural, beautiful, durable stone. 

Our handsomely illustrated booklet, 


“Distinctive Houses of Indiana Lime- 
stone,” will be sent free upon request. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 794, Bedford, Indiana 


Herman Uihlein Residence, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Kirchoff & Rose, Architects 
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effort after dinner tonight. I’m through, 
Phyllis. I’m done being an actor.” 
She had difficulty finding her voice. 
“But you can’t quit!” she declared. 
“You’re famous all over the world for 
your lover parts. It’s making you rich!” 
“A whole lot of good that does me,” his 
voice was cheerful enough now, “if it 
keeps me from the one thing in the world 
that I want—if it keeps me from you.” 
“T didn’t mean that you should quit! 
What will you do—what will I do?” 
“I’ve made up my mind,” he replied. 
“Don’t think I’m playing a part now, 


Phyllis. It’s not as heroic as it sounds. 
I’m a darned good director. Even 
DeMeyer of Giltart admits that. It’s 


only on account of my damned face that 
they wouldn’t give me a director’s job 
before, when I wanted it.” 

“But you still have the damned face!” 
she tried to smile. 

“Well, there are other jobs,” he said. 
“Other jobs where a man can be himself 
and know what life is about—and not be 
just a celluloid man that some one has 
written into a ’script.” 

“What will you do?” she repeated. 

“You will see when I do it,” he an- 
swered. As a matter of fact, he knew 
only that he would resign as an actor. 
Nothing beyond that. “You’ve made a 
new man of me, Phyllis. That sounds 
like a sub-title, too. I’m still in character, 
I guess. But when you see me again you 
won’t know me.” 

Now, this was a literal prophecy, how 
ever jauntily and vaguely uttered. 

“You will blame me for this,” she said, 
miserably. 

“T will bless you for it,” he corrected. 
“Good night, dearest Phyllis.” 

Later, she knew that she had not been 
entirely convinced by his 
announcement—that she had 
thought it the outburst of a 

roud boy whose feelings had 
en hurt; an outburst to be 
forgotten with the morning 
sun and a new day. Other- 
wise—of this she was certain 
—she would not have let him 
go. She took what consola- 
tion she could of this in the 
months that followed. It was 
not very consoling. 

She was convinced of 
Garry’s sincerity the morning 
after he left. On that morn- 
ing a long, pale blue, nickel- 
plated limousine drifted up to 
the curbing of the bungalow 
and DeMeyer hopped out. 
DeMeyer, the impresario of 
the Giltart Studios, was ex- 
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cited and puzzled. That 
either of these emotions 
should show in his wise, 


kindly face constituted an 
historical event. 

DeMeyer was a_ small, 
chunky man with the alert 
head of a street sparrow—a 
ray and veteran sparrow. 
a his soft, fluent hands were 
juggled the moods and vani- 
ties of the strange, grown-up 
children who strutted across 
the Giltart sets. No dizzy 
flight of temperament was 
too difficult for his enduring 
patience or his paternal un- 
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Too Much Love: Wallace Smith 


derstanding. To these splendid mani- 
kins he was at once tolerant patriarch, 
fairy godmother, fearsome ogre, worldly 
adviser and the friend on whose shoulder 
they might weep. 

It was DeMeyer who mated the thing 
his directors called art with the beast 
they contemptuously termed the box- 
ofice—and Giltart Studios prospered. 

Therefore, it was history when DeMeyer 
was bafed. And it was typical that, 
with calculating frankness, he should go 
at once to Phyllis Orleigh for a solution of 
the curious problem that had confronted 
him with the behavior of Garry Armand, 
her friend. 


E MEYER watched Phyllis closely as 

he told the story. He had expected 
Garry to visit his office to sign the new 
contract for ‘““The Prince of Love.” Garry 
had entered unshaven and wearing an old 
red sweater. 

“When I handed him the contract,” 
narrated DeMeyer, “he said, no, he was 
through with acting. He was smiling and | 
thought he was joking. And he reminded 
me that once I had promised him a place 
as a director. I remembered, of course. 
I do not forget these things. I had been 
watching some of the little scenes he 
directed. He is a good director; very 
good; better than most. But there are 
many directors and seldom is there an 
Armand face, with intelligence. 

“TI also remembered another thing I 
had told him and I reminded him that he 
could have the job when he no longer had 
his face. He said: ‘All right, that’s a 
promise. I’ll come back for the job later.’ 
I had no way of knowing that he was 
serious. I can’t believe it yet. 


“Later, I called up his club. They told 
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me that he had moved. They did not 
know where. AndthenI camehere. You 
will excuse that, Miss Orleigh? Because 
old DeMeyer knows that you and Garry 
are friends—lovely friends. And he 
thought you might know—” 

“T am afraid,” said Phyllis, “that Garry 
really means to quit as an actor.” 

P “But where is he? What is he going to 
Of 

“IT wish I knew,” replied Phyllis. 
DeMeyer noted the sorrow of her voice 
and little, likely guesses ran through his 
mind. He patted Phyllis’ shoulder. 

“He will be back,” his voice was com- 
forting. 

As he went slowly back to his shiny 
limousine he was muttering to himself. 

“Love and youth,” he said. “These 
are a career—what else is there?” 

Phyllis had known that she loved 
Garry but just how thoroughly he was 
part of her life she did not realize until he 
was out of it. Of course, she went on 
with her work. She played, always 
expecting Garry to walk into the studio 
and stand near the camera to watch her 
and encourage her. Ever she deceived 
herself that at the end of the day he would 
call for her at the studio dressing-rooms 
for a drive into the hills or along the ocean 
trail before dinner. 

In the midst of a scene, with the camera 
grinding, she would believe she heard his 
step in the lofty studio building. She and 
Garry always had laughed at the atmos- 
pheric efforts of Dwight’s one-man orches- 
tra. One afternoon she found herself, 
during an emotional scene, weeping at the 
plaint of the asthmatic organ. The 
impassive-faced musician was playing 
Massenet’s “Elegy,” indifferently. 

DeMeyer had been anxious about her 
work. One _ afternoon, he 
ordered a private view of all 
the scenes in which she had 
appeared since Armand’s dis- 
appearance. He and Dwight 
went into the _ projection 
room. The soft reflection 
from the screen illumined the 
impresario’s sympathetic, 
shrewd smile. 

“Since the beginning Or- 
leigh has been beautiful,” he 
said to Dwight. “Beautiful 
and with more intelligence 
than it is wise to expose be- 
fore the camera. Now she 
is great; she begins to be an 


artist. That is what love 
does—and the sorrow of 
love.” 


“T’ve heard of that,” said 
Dwight. “But Armand _ is 
sure to come back. What 
then?” 

“She will always remember 
the time he was away,” re- 
plied DeMeyer. “And, if she 
did forget, her heart would 
remember.” 

“Tt sounds good,” ad- 
mitted Dwight, “but I don’t 
quite get it.” 

“When you do,” answered 
DeMeyer, “you may be a 
better director.” 

Three months after Ar- 
mand went away, Phyllis 
drove alone in her pert 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Douglas Fir 


Authoritative comments are contin- 
uously being made onthe high stand- 
ards of quality of our Douglas Fir 
lumber and timbers. In the most 
modern manufacturing plants at 
Longview, Washington, this produc- 
tion is having the constant attention 
of skilled men under capable super- 
vision. In the half century of ex- 
perience of thiscompany certain high 
standards in manufacture have been 
attained, and it is by these standards 
that Long-Belltrade-marked Douglas 
Fir lumber and timbers are produced. 
Buyers desiring maximum. building 
value in fir products should look for 
the Long-Bell trade-mark on the end 
of the piece. 





Long-Bell 
Oak Flooring 


Beautiful, durable oak floors are the 
result of a combination of good 
workmanship and good flooring. 
Floor permanence is an important 
consideration to every builder. Long- 
Bell oak flooring has these qualities 
of durability and beauty—behind it 
a reputation for fine flooring gained 
in many years of production. Your 
retail lumber dealer will give you 
further particulars. 





Plans For Small Homes 


Any one now building or planning a 
small home may obtain material aid 
and suggestions in the Long-Bell Plan 
Service, which may be seen in the 
offices of retail lumber dealers. From 
the many practical floor plans and 
elevations a builder may have inval- 
uable aid in making plans of his own. 
Ask the dealer about this service. 
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a milestone 


OME owning is an important 
milestone in the passing years. 


A woman in the new home finds 
much to do in things dear to a 
woman’s heart — fixing little 
touches of home daintiness here, 
soft lights there—comfort and cozi- 
ness within, flowers and foliage 
without. 


She keeps youth in a 
home of her own. 


Make sure of the per- 
manence of those things 
about a home that grow 
dear with association. 





However modest the home may 
be, make it substantial. Build 
your home well! 


For a half century Long-Bell has 
aided careful builders in making 
certain that the family savings 
would buy lasting home invest- 
ment. Long-Bell products—South- 
ern pine, oak flooring and hard- 
woods from the South, 
Douglas Fir and Califor- 
nia White Pine from the 
West—are trade-marked 
Long-Bell and sold 
throughestablished retail 
lumber dealers. Ask for 
them by name. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R.A.Long Bldg. Lumbermen Since 1875 Kansas City, Mo. 
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Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; 
Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, 
Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and Timbers; 

Oak Flooring; California White Pine 
Lumber; Sash and Doors. 
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Western Homes 
and Gardens 


CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 












































Balconies and walled gardens are among the distinctively Spanish characteristics reproduced in modern Western homes 


Reviving the Early California Type 


HE charm of the early California the brief space of some 


fancy only 
adobe house has been felt by every glowing hour given by a motion picture 


shadows, dripping fountains—these take 








one who has lived in such a house, even’ drama, fiction or history. Walled gardens, 
though his dwelling there has been in patios, balconies, arches that cast deep 


hold of the senses and the imagination. 
The wonder is that California ever built 
otherwise with such examples! The lure 
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The quaintness and charm of a mellow yesterday are 





combined with today’s interior conveniences in heating, plumbing and lighting 
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In this dining- 
room the old ivory 
of the walls is 
warmed to a 
golden tone. The 
window hangings 
are of hand- 
blocked chintz 
that in design and 
color give the 
effect of stained 
glass. The furni- 
ture is of Spanish 
design and the 
china service 


came from Spain 


of these early homes 


the Southwest but in too many 
so-called Spanish houses the 
“Spanish,” like beauty according 
to the old adage, is but skin- 
deep, affecting exterior only. 
Interior details and furnishings 
do not match up, but are fre- 
quently Colonial, English, hit-or- 
miss American, Japanese, or just 
anything. 

Such inconsistencies are delight- 
fully avoided in a group of houses 
recently built in the hill section of 
north Berkeley, across the bay 
from San Francisco. You might 
almost rub your eyes to see 
whether you were in a_ newly 
settled district or were looking at 
some old San Juan or Monterey 
adobe when, after rounding the 
curve of a winding street, you 
come upon a low, rambling, pink- 
washed house with a high wall 
guarding the privacy of its garden 
and with many airily overhanging 
balconies that seem to await some 
senorita’s appearance. 

Frederick Reimers is the archi- 
tect and James Vernon Short, who 
has made an exhaustive study of 
early homes, cooperated in the 
building. The result is a house with 
the mellow charm of California’s 
yesterday plus the convenience, 
comfort and luxury that modern 
heating, plumbing and lighting 
give. It unites the best of both 
periods, creating a home of highly 
livable qualities, satisfying with- 
out and within. 


is doubtless one 
reason for the popular renaissance of 
Spanish architecture in California and 


Western Homes and Gardens 











The exterior is a stucco closely resem- 
bling adobe. It is finished with a durable 
pink-wash, even to the chimneys, the 


A corridor paved with red tile, the stairways inset with 
colored tiles of Spanish pattern 


il ee 


second coat having been rubbed off in 
places to give an illusion of age. The 
walls are built to appear thick and heavy 


and are sturdily constructed. The 
roof of Cordova tile is regularly 
laid and the heavy beams and 
rafters project far out from the 
eaves. The spindles of the railings 
of the numerous balconies are 
hand shaped and all doors, outside 
and in, are hand-made, with 
latches in place of knobs wherever 
practical. 

The interior development is as 
true to type as the exterior. Low 
ceilings show rough rafters, 
stained to look old. The fire- 
places are Spanish, with chimneys 
plastered over down to the fire, 
opening. Windows have deep 
recesses and in many of them the 
broad sills are bricked, providing 
convenient places for the prim, 
colorful rows of potted plants 
characteristic of early Spanish 
homes. There are wall niches for 
candles, the modern electric can- 
dles they hold having all the 
advantage over the tallow or wax 
dips of the past. In the dining- 
room is a drinking-fountain, its 
half-bowl decorated with jewel- 
like blue and green. Walls are of 
rough plaster, washed over with 
tints of varying hues. 

In the vicinity is a group of 
houses of the same period, plez 
ingly different, yet equally true to 
type. One of them is Mr. 
Short’s own home and he has 
furnished as well as built it in the 
early manner. ‘The entrance is a 
patio, glassed in, and with a red 
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The worlds 
best made 


in the West- 
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Mexican tile floor. There is a terra 
cotta fountain flanked with potted 


plants, and plants bloom in the niches. 
Copper-colored sacking curtains on poles 
screen the glass sides. Oriental rugs are on 
the floor. Beyond deep arches are seen 
flights of stairs leading both up and 
down. Iron lanterns, reproductions of an 
old pattern, hold the lights. 

The large living-room beyond glows 
with color. The walls are a Latin texture 
plaster that varies pleasingly in tone from 
a deep ecru at the floor to ivory at the 
center of the cathedral ceiling. Blue 
velour is used for door and curtain hang- 
ings. Rose and blue predominate in 
oriental rugs of rich beauty. The fur- 
niture introduces many Spanish pieces 


duction of a sixteenth-century galleon, 
gilded and brightly colored. The few 
small pictures are reproductions of famous 
Spanish paintings. 

In the dining-room the old ivory of the 
walls is warmed to a golden glow. At 
the windows are hangings of hand-blocked 
chintz that in design and color give the 
effect of stained glass. The dining-room 
set is of a Spanish renaissance pattern 
with seats, not chairs, at the side, and the 
china service came from Spain. The 
bathroom is colorful with cream, yellow 
and nile-green tiles which completely offset 
the usual chill look. Bedrooms are fur- 
nished with old pieces, mostly Spanish. 
Every second-floor window has its window 
garden and every door opens on a balcony. 





PACIFIC 


PLUMBING FIXTURES, 


— plumber: 











Pacific Porcelain Enameled Iron 
Laundry Tray G-840 


Pacific Porcelain Enameled Iron Laundry 
Trays insure sanitation—lightened labor— 
attractiveness and a real saving. 


Their smooth, white, porcelain, enameled 
surface is exceedingly easy to clean— 
simply wipe out—rinse—and they are 
spotless. They retain no scum from 
previous washings—no absorbed moisture 
or filth—therefore do not give off foul or 
musty odors. 


With the usual ordinary care they will last 
a lifetime—they are made in various con- 
venient sizes and have adjustable pedestals 
that enable them to be set to a convenient 
height. Their exterior can be painted to 
harmonize with any laundry scheme. 






FREE 


Home builders’ catalogue’ entitled 
“Plumbing Fixture Suggestions for 
your Home,"’ which contains model 
bathrooms and illustrates all types of 
suitable fixtures will be sent on request. 





TRADE MARK RIG. 


PACIFIC SANITARY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Offices: 67 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 
Richmond and San Pablo, 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle 


Factories: 


Branches: 













upholstered in soft ruby- hued velvet. In 


A roof garden is reached by a picturesque 
the fire-place niche is a miniature repro- 


flight of outside stairs. Murra Mactay. 








Contrasting Types of Porches 
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Through the 


Panama Canal 


(Continued from page 37) 


radically different. The United States has 
complete sanitary control over all terri- 
tory abutting upon the Canal Zone. 
result is that this portion of the United 
States is the healthiest of any of its pos- 
sessions. The streets of Colon, Panama, 
Cristobal and Balboa are much cleaner 
than those of many cities in the United 
States. 


The | 


Leaving Cristobal, the steamer crosses | 


the Caribbean sea, rounds the western 
point of Cuba, and touches at Havana. 
Here ample time is allowed for passengers 
to see many of the places which are 
making Havana the rendezvous for 
pleasure-loving Americans. Passengers 
who so desire may terminate their journey 
here and return to the United States by 
steamers to Key West or New Orleans 
instead of continuing on to New York. 





The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 45) 


But Hoover is a tired man, and I won- 
der how long he can keep up this pace. 
If he is to succeed Coolidge, he should 
sojourn for a few months at Palo Alto. A 
thinking man requires some space and 
time. 


WHEN Jesse Cottrell, a Tennessee 
newspaper Washington correspon- 
dent, was appointed Minister to Bolivia 
he is reported to have asked where it was 
before he inquired about the salary. 
When he found out he concluded that the 
former was about worth the latter. 
Charles C. Hart, who is taking his oath as 
envoy extraordinary and minister _pleni- 
potentiary to Albania precisely as I write 
these graceful sentences claims that he 
knew Albania’s location before he was 
assigned to it. Indeed he rather gives the 
impression that he picked Albania after 
looking ’em over. Charles has repre- 
sented the Spokane Spokesman-Review, 
the Portland Oregonian, the Sacramento 
Bee, etc., in Washington for the last 
fifteen years, double, tandem, etc. 

He is known for the forceful way he 
goes after what he wants; and that is 
why various scions of old families, social 
luminaries and reception ornaments who 
desired to utilize the Albanian ministry as 
a sort of a season pass to the social life of 
European capitals are not to do so. While 
they were getting the backing of “our 
best people” Charlie was lining up about 


one-quarter of Congress on his testimon- | 


ial list. Quite a little happens in that 
quarrelsome principality, or whatever it 
is—but Charlie’s friends say a lot more 
will be known to happen after he gets 
there. It won’t be his fault if Albania 


doesn’t get more than its normal share of | 


front-page space. 





























‘Personnel of the Jury: 


The Architect, The Builder, The Carpe: 

ter, The Lumber Dealer, The Sash Fond 
Door Mfgr., The Pattern Maker, The 
Frame Mfer., The Shipper, The Cabinet 
Maker, The Wood Technologist, The 
Painter, The Manual Training Instructor. 


California Pine is proclaimed 
“The Window Wood” 
by America’s great wood jury 


MERICA’S great wood jury— 
composed of men whose busi- 
ness it is to know woods and wood 
values—long ago discovered that 
California Pine is ‘the window wood.” 
Should you ask them wny, they reply: 
“Because this wood is soft, therefore 
cuts easily, with or across the grain, with- 
out chipping or splitting; is uniform in 
texture, giving equable service inall win- 
dow parts; light in weight, making sash 
operation easy and reducing cost of sash- 
weights; takes nails and screws readily, 
without splitting, anywhere they are 
driven; pi st holds all parts securely 
inaccurate joinery. Being light in color, 
less paint or enamel is required; while 
ready absorption invites paint-oils and 
retains pigments. Freedom from ‘grain- 
raising’ maintains smooth, unchecked 
painted surfaces, without peeling, thus 
providing additional protection from 
weathering. California Pine window 
frames and sash retain their form and 
structural unity, regardless of the ex- 
tremes of temperature and humidity, 
because the wood doesn’t warp or twist, 
swell or contract, to the point that 
might cause windows to stick, become 
— or rattles.” 
ou, who are planning to build, these 
Pa ased upon years of experience, are 
proof that your investment in California 
Pine window frames and sash is protected. 

The cost of California Pine is within the 
purse-reach of every home builder, because 
of the large production, nation- wide dis- 
tribution, i ample supply for the re- 
quirements of the next 200 years. 

By using California Pine you will havea 
better home to live in, the minimum of 
repairs, and the maximum resale value, 
should you ever want to sell. 


California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 








“WINDOW WOOD” qualities, and others 
of like value, make California Pine the fa- 
vored wood for practicaily every home- 
building purpose, such as: 
Exterior siding and trim, porches, trellis, 
gateways, doors—exterior and interior— 
interior woodwork, mantels, cabinets, 
bookcases, built-in-conveniences, etc.; 
structural framing, sheathing,sub-flooring. 


a 


\ 


“Don’t Stand ‘Blindfolded 
When You Build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book ‘Pine Homes”’ contains valuable home- 
building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of the 
various operations ncident to 
construction; also, many repro- 
ductions of attractive homes. An 
hour’s time with this book takes 
the mystery out of building. 
Simply fill out the coupon aod 
mail now. It’s FREE. 











PINE HOMES 
— a 


This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupsn and mai! now. 
California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Assn. 
661 Call Bldg., San Francisco. 
Please send your book “‘ Pine Homes.” 


Name__ 





Street — encom 


City sien 


Te E : California Sugar Pine 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


‘ia Also producers of California White Fir + 


California “Douglas Fir + California Incense Cedar 

















































The 


Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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The Etiquette of Travel 


RAVEL is one of the many advan- 
tages which have come to women 
through a greater freedom and 
extended privileges. It is no 
longer necessary for a woman to be 
accompanied by a male relative, a travel- 
ing companion or a chaperone to stop at a 
hotel or to make extended trips either for 
business or pleasure. A knowledge of the 
correct procedure under all the small and 
unusual circumstances that may arise 
often gives a feeling of poise and assurance 
and avoids embarrassment. 

As a preliminary measure it 
isa wise precaution to write to 
any hotel at which you intend 
stopping and reserve a room 
in advance, giving if possible 
the day and hour of your 
arrival. State clearly the 
kind of room you would like, 
either double or single, whether 
you wish a private bath and 
about what price you would 
like to pay. 

A woman should always be 
accompanied by some bag- 
gage, if this is only a small 
hand bag or overnight case. 
This should be given to the 
bell boy at the door of the 
hotel. He will show the way 
to the desk where it is neces- 
sary to register in order to 
be assigned a room. If accom- 
panied by trunks these may 
be sent on ahead if rooms in 
the hotel have been reserved. This 
is one of the rare occasions, where, for the 
sake of dignity, a woman uses the prefix of 
Miss or Mrs. to her name. The full first 
and last name should be written out pre- 
ceded by the correct title of “Miss” or 
“Mrs.” 


AFTER registering the clerk will assign 
a room, but he should be reminded that 
one has been engaged and it is well to men- 
tion the specifications agreed upon. 

Calls from gentlemen are received 1 
the hotel parlor or reception room, or “ 
public portion of the hotel where a con- 
versation can be carried on with comfort 
and without interruption. If the call is 
of a business nature a woman usually 
wears her hat and gloves. Hats are also 
worn in the dining-room of any city hotel 
even if one’s stay is prolonged. 

In the dining-room wait until the 
head waiter sees you and assigns you to 
a seat. This will be repeated whenever 





you enter the dining-room unless you 
make special arrangements for a perma- 
nent place. 

If a meal is served in your room it is 
necessary to telephone the desk and ask 
that a menu be sent you. A waiter will 
bring this, take your order and see that 
you ate served. There will be an extra 
charge for this service and the waiter 
should have a fee for his attention. Tip- 
ping is a custom that is widely observed 
but should be kept within reasonable 
limits. Women who are traveling without 










‘ 
COURTESY THE WHITE HOUSE, SAN PRANCISCO 


Hand luggage nowadays is of greater variety and wider range 


of usefulness than ever 


male escort will find their way smoothed 
for them by a small tip for attention to 
their desires. The amount depends upon 
the service required. The bell boy receives 
a small tip each time he performs a service 
for you. The waiter serving a meal should 
be given as his fee ten per cent of the 
amount of the bill. A small tip for the 
maid who cares for the room may be 
given directly to her or left for her. 
The porter who delivers the heavy bag- 
gage should also receive a reward for his 
labors. 

At a summer hotel, or one where a stay 
of some length is made, if a permanent 
place in the dining-room 1s assigned a fee 
may be given the waiter once a week. 
In this case, of course, it would be larger 
than a tip given for each separate service. 
A dollar each week is about the usual 
amount for a woman guest. 

On leaving a hotel call for the bill at 
the desk, give up the key, and ask to have 
the hand luggage brought down. If the 





bill is paid in cash take a receipt for it to 
avoid errors. 

A hotel attendant will then call a taxi, 
place your bags in it and give your des- 
tination to the driver. He should receive 


a tip for this depending on the number of 


which he has taken 


your possessions 
charge of. 


HE woman who travels alone should 

maintain a dignified reserve that 1s 
entirely free from haughtiness or arro- 
gance. A kind and courteous request will 
almost unfailingly bring assist- 
ance that is helpful and 
friendly. Civility of the high- 
est sort is necessary on a train. 
The traveler should be pro- 
vided with every personal 
necessity for the toilet includ- 
ing _dressing-gown, _ slippers 
and boudoir cap, if the hair is 
long and has 
to be arranged 
for the night 
in the dressing- 
room. It is pos- 
sible to dress 
and undress in 
the dressing- 
room but many 
women prefer 
to accomplish 
this if possible in the privacy 
of their berths. 

If the berth is being made 
up unusually early permission 
should be asked of the person who shares 
the section as this automatically takes 
away his seat and he may be inconven- 
ienced to some degree. It is only cour- 
teous to explain one’s reason or make an 
apology. 

Travel may have a private home for its 
destination and objective quite as well as 
a hotel. In this case there are a few 
special rules for a house guest which it 
may be well to know and observe. 

The invitation, for instance, to a house 
party is different from other invitations 
as it should state quite definitely the day, 
and hour at which the guest is expected to 
arrive and also the extent of the visit and 
the date of leaving. 

The week end party means a visit from 
Friday or Saturday until Monday. A 
house party may last a week, ten days or 
two weeks. It is necessary, therefore, for 
the hostess to mention very clearly and 
without risk of error the dates that form 
the limits of the visit. 
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An invitation of this kind should be 
answered immediately, and quite as 
definitely. If it is not possible to accept 
an adequate reason should be given for a 
refusal. And no doubt must be left in 
the hostess’ mind as to whether or not 
you will be present. 

It is not obligatory to be present at 
luncheon if one notifies the hostess of the 
proposed absence, but no separate plans 
should be made for dinner. It is not cor- 
rect to invite any guests to come to see 
you during a brief visit as your time 
belongs to your host and hostess and of 
course no invitations are extended for 
meals or entertainments by any guests 
no matter how intimate or privileged. 

The perfect guest will not fail to arrive 
and depart by the train indicated by the 
hostess in the invitation. If you miss a 
train wire at once so as to cause as little 
inconvenience as possible. Even if urged 
to extend your visit beyond the time set 
in your invitation it is not good form to do 
so unless some special and compelling 
reason arises. 

Conform as far as possible to the cus- 
toms of the house in which you are visiting. 
Unless asked your individual wishes, you 
should rise for your breakfast at the hour 
the family gathers at the breakfast table. 
All meal hours should be observed with 
the same care, and the hour for going to 
bed is also determined by one’s hostess. 
Whatever the tastes and diversions of the 
household may be it is courteous to take 
an intelligent interest even if one does not 
care to take an active part in tennis, 
golf, riding or swimming. 


XTREME care should be taken to do 

no damage to the house or any of its 
furnishings. Do not remove cold cream or 
cosmetics from the face with a towel, or 
make rings on a mahogany table by care- 
lessly setting a wet glass on it, or wear 
golf shoes with rough scratchy soles where 
they will mar a well polished floor. In 
other words be as careful of your hostess’ 
house and her belongings as if they were 
your own most valued possessions. 

The question of leaving tips for the 
servants has always been bewildering. 
Recently, however, custom has established 
a well recognized scale for the single 
woman. For the maid who takes care of 
one’s room a dollar is sufficient for the 
week end visit. If this is extended to a 
week or more a dollar and a half or two 
dollars is considered sufficient unless she 
has given you a great deal of personal 
service where two dollars and a half would 
not be exorbitant. 

Within ten days after the visit the 
guest should write her hostess a bread- 
and-butter letter containing her thanks 
for her entertainment. In this all stilted 
expressions should be avoided and a sin- 
cere appreciation of all kindnesses ex- 
tended should be the keynote of the 
message. It is well to include whatever 
news of oneself will be of interest so that 
the letter may not seem too much a mat- 
ter of duty. Occasionally a small gift of 
flowers or a book or something made by 
the writer accompanies the letter. 

Simplicity in all matters of personal 
behavior is a rule that never fails. The 
person who can act with unaffected cour- 
teous good will on all occasions has a guide 
for correct conduct that is above knowl- 
edge. 














































































Wholesome cleanliness is quickly obtained with Sapolio. Cleans metal and 
woodwork perfectly. No disagreeable dust or odor, 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name and 10c for full size cake to 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., 439 West St., New York 
























, | Cleans Sewing Machines 
Use an oiling can to squirt Carbona into the 
4 N Ss ECT STi N GS | moving parts. It carries away the old gummy 
| oil and dries without wiping, leaving the parts 


| ready for clean oil. 
soothed and gently healed ia aehiens delinbioaad 


by applying freely, antiseptic | CARBON A 


UNBURNABLE 
| Cleaning Fluid 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 


Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 30 60+ 4 *1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


“Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N.Y., Wichita,Kans. 
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Out of the Freezer 


ROZEN desserts deserve the popu- 
larity which they have achieved on 
several counts. First of all, they 
are so delicately delicious in flavor, 
texture and temperature, so cooling when 
the days are hot. Then, too, they supply 
to the diet fruits and fruit juices, eggs, 
milk and cream all bearers of wholesome 
nourishment in an appetizing form, and 
as an added reason for their frequent 
appearance in summer, they are adapted 
to any menu plan for they may be expen- 
sive or economical, simple or elaborate. 

Many housewives prefer to buy the 
creams and ices in plain flavors and for a 
company dessert order one of the beau- 
tiful frozen puddings in a mold of decor- 
ative design, which it is 
impossible to achieve at 
home, but there are still 
many simple and unusual 
frozen combinations that 
are easily made at home, 
with no more work for the 
housewife than a pudding 
or pie. 

Although it may seem 
to the uninitiated that 
there are numberless 
frozen desserts, these fall 
into a few classes so that 
with just a little experi- 
ence the housewife is soon 
an expert and the frozen 
dessert which has seemed 
a luxury to be reserved for 
the company dinner be- 
comes an every day affair 
but no less welcome on 
that account. 

Ice creams are either 
made with cream or are 
part cream and part cus- 
tard. Or they may be 
made entirely of custard, 
omitting the cream. And 
a very good flavor and 
texture is obtained from the use of con- 
densed or evaporated milk. 

In freezing ice creams the less salt used 
in proportion to the ice the slower the 
freezing process will be, and the finer the 
grain. A smooth velvety texture results 
from freezing in one part of salt to eight 
parts of ice. 

Water ices are fruit juices, water and 
sugar frozen to a pulp. The water and 
sugar should first be cooked to a syrup. 
Sherbets are water ices to which egg 
whites or g:latine or both have been added. 
When fruit pulp or a meringue of egg 
whites is added it should be folded in when 
the mixture is partially frozen. 

Frappes are water ices that are frozen 
to a mush and served in glasses. 

The most expensive of the frozen des- 
serts made at home is the mousse. This 
may be made entirely from whipped cream 
and fruit pulp or it may be stiffened with 
gelatine. In any case it is frozen without 
stirring. 

Mousses and parfaits which are not 
stirred are frozen in equal parts of salt and 
ice. 

For freezing any dessert the ice should 
be finely chopped or broken for the finer 
the ice the more rapid the freezing process. 


Caramel Macaroon Ice Cream 
2 cups milk 14 cup sugar 
1 egg 1 cup thin cream 
4 cup macaroons 
Caramelize half the sugar. Combine the 
milk, beaten egg, sugar and caramelized 
Heat the mixture to the boiling 


sugar. 
point. When cool, add the cream and the 
macaroons crushed fine. Beat well and 
freeze. 


Chocolate Pecan Cream 

1 cup pecan nut 
meats 

‘ teaspoon vanilla 
4 teaspoon salt 


1 square chocolate 

24 cup sugar 

2 tablespoons boiling 7 
water 

2 cups thin cream 
Melt the chocolate, add sugar, and cook 


pape =~ 





COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL ICE CREAM COMPANY 


Although it can not be achieved at home, the frozen pudding in a mold 
of decorative design adds beauty and flavor to a special occasion 


with water until smooth and_ glossy. 
Add the cream slowly, then the salt, the 
pecan meats crushed into small pieces, 
and the vanilla. Cool and freeze. Serve 
with a topping of whipped cream and a 
few pecan meats. Other nuts may be 
used instead of the pecans, if desired. 


Maple Fruit Cream 
1 cup maple syrup Y¥% cup candied 
2 cups cream “cherries 
1 cup pineapple 
Mix the syrup and cream. 
cherries cut in small pieces. 
apple through the food chopper. 
bine all ingredients and freeze. 


Add the 
Put pine- 
Com- 


Prune Ice Cream 

1g teaspoon salt 
1g cup milk 

1 cup cream 


1 cup prune pulp 
1 cup sugar 
Juice of 1 lemon 
Juice of 1 orange 

Rub cooked prunes through a sieve, to 
obtain the pulp. Add the remaining 
ingredients, the cream, whipped, last of 
all, mix thoroughly and freeze. 


Orange Ice Cream 


2 egg yolks 
1 cup heavy cream 
1 cup orange juice 


1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons flour 
2 tablespoons water 
1 cup sugar 


Scald the milk, stirring constantly. 
Mix the flour and cold water to a smooth 
paste and add to it slowly the scalded 
milk, continuing the stirring. When 
thickened, cook over hot water for about 
fifteen minutes. Add sugar and beaten 
egg yolks and cook two minutes. Strain 
the custard through a fine sieve and, when 
cold, add the cream and the orange juice 
slowly. Then freeze. 


Marshmallow Ice Cream 
1 pint milk 1 pint thin cream 
1 egg 1 tablespoon vanilla 
34 cup sugar 14 cup marshmallows 
Y¢ teaspoon salt 


Scald the milk, stirring constantly. 
Mix the flour and cold 
water to a smooth paste 
and add to it slowly the 
scalded milk, continuing 
the stirring. When thick- 
ened, cook over hot water 
for about fifteen minutes. 
Add sugar and _ beaten 
egg yolks and cook two 
minutes. Strain the cus- 
tard through a fine sieve 
and when cold add the 
cream and marshmallows 
cut into small pieces. 
Freeze. Serve with or with- 
out a chocolate sauce. 
Apple Ice Cream 

2 pounds apples 1 orange 
1 cup water 1 lemon 
1 inch cinnamon stick 
l cup sugar 2 cups cream 
2 cups custard 

Core, peel and cut ‘up 
apples and put them into 
saucepan with water, cin- 
namon, sugar, grated rinds 
and juice of orange and 
lemon. Cook until per- 
fectly soft, rub through a 
sieve, and when cool, add 
cream and custard. Freeze and serve. 


Cereal Ice Cream 

1 teaspoon lemon 
extract 

1 teaspoon 
powdered nutmeg 


2 cups sugar 
2 eggs, beaten 
2 cups cooked cereal 
4 cups milk, luke- 
warin 
Beat sugar and eggs until light, add 
cereal and milk, strain and cool, then add 
extracts. Freeze and serve. 
Peppermint Stick Ice Cream 
8 cups cream 1 pound red striped 
Cakes or wafers peppermint stick 
candy 
Heat cream in a double boiler and add 
to it peppermint candy that has been 


thoroughly crushed. Stir well, let cool, 
and then freeze. Serve with cakes or 


wafers. 


Ginger Sherbet 

2 quarts water 1 tablespoon gelatine 
3 cups sugar 1 teaspoon powdered 
6 lemons ginger 
yy cup syrup from 2 egg whites 

Canton ginger 

Boil water and sugar together for five 
minutes. Add lemon juice, gelatine 
softened in a little cold water, the syrup 
and the powdered ginger. Freeze to a 
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Ask for these 
Better Caps 


Certified Milk Bottle Caps have 
tough red fiber flaps that do not 
tear. They lift easily every time. 
Yet the Certified Cap costs your 
dairy so little more, it will be glad to 
use Certified Caps if you ask for 
them. Your dairy wants to give 
you the best service possible. It 
will be glad to furnish you these 
caps because they make better 
satisfied customers. 


Just clip this advertisement and put 
it in an empty bottle tonight. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


Certified Caps can be used again and 
again on your own milk bottles. Let us 
send you free samples. Use them on 
the bottles in your refrigerator. Keep 
out dust, moisture, and odors. We 
will be glad to know the name of your 
dairy. 


AMERICAN DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. B-4, Washington, D. C. 























Maybe you are a first 
or a casual reader of 
SUNSET. 


If so, you should be- 
come better acquainted 
with The West’s Only 
National Magazine. 


A dollar bill will bring 
you five consecutive 
issues. 


For greater conven- 
lence, use the coupon 
on page 76. 
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mush, then stir in the beaten egg whites. 
Serve in sherbet glasses. 


Pineapple Mousse 

21% cups crushed 2 cups cream 

pineapple 1 cup confectioner’s 
14 cup sugar sugar 
2 tablespoons lemon 1 teaspoon vanilla 

juice 

Heat the pineapple and sugar to the 
boiling point, stirring until the sugar 1s 
Cool and add lemon juice. 
Whip the cream until stiff and add the 
confectioner’s sugar and vanilla. Put the 
pineapple mixture in the bottom of indi- 
vidual mold or one large mold and fill to 
overflowing with the whipped cream. Ad- 


| just the covers, seal with strips of cloth 


which have been dipped in melted fat, pack 
in two parts of ice and one of salt, and let 
stand at least three hours. 


Frozen Bisque 


1 pint cream 6 oatmeal or graham 


2 eggs crackers 
34 cup powdered 14 cup cocoanut 
sugar 11% teaspoons vanilla 


Whip cream, add egg yolks well beaten, 
sugar, crackers rolled fine, cocoanut, and 

vanilla. Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Put in freezer or mold, pack in ice and 
salt, and let stand three hours. 


Frozen Marmalade Pudding 
3 cups top milk 14 cup preserved 
3 egg yolks ginger 
14 cup raisins 14 cup nut meats, 
14 cup orange mar- pecans or pistac thio 
malade 28 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon vanilla 


Cook the milk and raisins together in a 
double boiler for about ten minutes. 
Combine the egg yolks and sugar. Add 
this to the milk and cook until it coats the 
spoon. Cool and add the other ingredi- 
ents. The ginger, marmalade, and nut 


| meats should be cut into very fine pieces. 
| Chill and freeze. 


* 1g cup canned 


Coffee Parfait 
1 cup strong coffee 
2 cups whipped 
cream 


1 cup sugar 
1 cup water 
3 egg whites 

Cook the sugar and water until they 
form a thick syrup; beat the whites of the 
eggs and pour the boiling syrup over 
them. Cool, add the coffee and, when 
quite cold, the whipped cream. Mix all 
well and put the mixture into a mold, 
cover very closely, and bury in ice and salt 
for several hours. 


Nesselrode Pudding 


| cup broken nut 14 cup water 
meats 4 egg yolks 

1 cup raisins 1 pint cream 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
extract 

14 teaspoon almond 
extract 


peaches 
19 cup erystallized 

cherries 
1 cup sugar 

Seed the raisins and cut up the peaches 
and cherries. Boil the water and sugar 
together and when they have cooked five 
minutes pour them over the beaten yolks 
of the eggs, beating while pouring; cook 
in a double boiler until as thick as boiled 
custard, strain and stand aside until 
cold. Add the flavoring, cream whipped 
until stiff, and the nuts. Turn into the 
freezer and, when beginning to stiffen, 
add the fruit. Finish freezing, pack in a 
mold and bury in ice for two tho 
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Ice Creams— Home Made 
and better than you can buy 


VERYONE likes home made ice creams 
| best. Family and guests know the dif- 
| 





ference, immediately. Then, too, such a 
variety of delightful desserts comes from 
the home freezer. When YOU make it, you 
KNOW it is pure, rich, wholesome. Ice 
Cream making with the 


New Design Triple Motion 
White Mountain Freezer 


is easy and quick. The triple motion mixes thor- 
oughly, freez-s evenly — in elmost no time at all. 
You'll want to see this letest l- bor-saving freez- 
er. Ask any hardware man to show you 


With the N EW friple-Motion 


Yhe WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO.,1Nc. 
Nashua, New Hampshire 
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the 
CALIFORNIA 
DIAMOND 
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Out August 15th—At all newsstands 




























Right and Wrong 
of Make-up 


ERE’S alittle lesson in coloring cheeks and 

lips and keeping them looking natural. Every 
actress knows the method. All other women 
should learn it. To see the difference it makes, 
cover half the picture above— 
then the other half! The next time 
you use color do it this way: 


Start the color high, well forward 
oneach cheek, in a point, with the 
fingertips. (It i is assumed you use 
moist rouge; it has brilliance and 

“spread” impossible to dry color.) 
Be sure to begin at same point on 
both cheeks. An inch from base of nose, and 
upward strokes ending an inch behind the eyes. 
Spread your rouge backward, in fan- shape, 
widest justin front of ear. T his avoids the artifi. 
cial look that always follows the ap- 
plication of rouge in round spots. 

















> The French formula moist rouge 
w- istheonetouse. It’s called Jarnac, 

* -y and blends so beautifully it defies 
¢ detection even a few inches away: 

; Onlyone shade—a true blood red— 

soit matches any complexion—and 

is the right shade for lips,too. \f you 

Jarnac your lips with the mouth open, there will 

be no “dividing line” when you talk. And keep 

the color soft in the corners, 


Heed these simple rules,use 
the genuine blood-red Jarnac, 
and you'llget perfectly wonder- 7» 
ful results. Jarnac i is made of & 
solidified o/s and is really ¥ 
waterproof; not even profuse 
perspiration can spoil its effect. 
And howit lasts!’ Many apply 
Jarnac at morning or in the evening, and do not 
even carry it. Its pure essential oils are good 
for the skin. Do try the joy of Jarnac! Adainty, 
but generous box is but 50c. Almost every 
drugstore has it, on this red counter card: 
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Jarnac et Cie., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Reducing the Fat of the Land 


HERE is nothing more destructive 

to beauty than too much of the 

loveliness that goes to make a 

woman. Long lines, slim bodies, 
and slender silhouettes are desired because 
they are beautiful and have grace, not 
alone because they are the demand of 
fashion. Sometimes it takes a miracle 
to bring this about but 


modern women are be- ? 
coming accustomed to 
miracles. They do not 
accept the burden of 


twenty or thirty pounds 
of extra flesh without 
complaint and they do 
not hesitate to make ac- 
tive efforts to banish it to 
the Never-Never land with 
all possible speed. 





As a health measure 
the weight should be 
watched also, for over- 


weight slows down many 
of the natural activities 
that are conducive to a 
strong vigorous body, a 
quick alert mind, good 
circulation, a clear skin 
and bright eyes. 

The efficiency of scales 
as a means of reduction is 
decidedly questionable. 
The handsomest set of 
scales in the world in- 
stalled and visited thrice 
daily can only verify fears 
or publish daily fluctua- 
tions. It causes no loss 
of the unwelcome fle:h 
unless the slight worry 
induced by knowing the 
truth removes a pound or 
two. Overweight demands 
an active campaign which 
is doubly difficult for the 
people who undertake it as 
they are usually tempera- 
mentally and physically 
of that easy going class that gains a pound 
or two whenever they turn their backs to 
the scales. 


HE body gains flesh from two causes, 

overnourishment and lack of exercise. 
The food that is eaten supplies energy for 
the daily activities of life. 
food than these activities demand it 1s 
stored in the body as fat. A_ certain 
amount of extra flesh is desirable, not 
only for the sake of appearance but also as 


a protective measure in case of any 
unusual bodily demand. This is the 
reserve which has been put into “saving 


for a time of need.” But when this 








If there is more - 


accumulates so as to approach the danger 
mark the diet should be reduced to draw 
on the savings for the energy supply. 
By increasing activity in the form of 
exercise more of the stored up fat is used 
and gradually the slim outlines once more 
emerge from the veil of flesh that has, 
temporarily let us hope, concealed them. 
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Long lines and slim silhouettes are graceful as 


well as fashionable 


There is no secret about reducing. Any 
amount of flesh can be taken off if you 
have the courage and strength of purpose 
to be persistent and unfailing in your 
effort. 

Fat is the result of a cause and to 
remove the result it is necessary to fight 
the cause. 

There should be a balance between the 
nourishment absorbed by the body and 
the energy expended so that the building 
up process and the paying out balance 
with fair equality. In this way a persona 
who has reached full growth neither 
gains nor loses to any extent. If either 
process is increased without the same 
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increase in the other this must show in 
the weight in course of time. 

If you add to your diet without an 
added expenditure of energy you will 
gain flesh, and if you increase your 
exercise and bodily activity which uses a 
greater amount of energy without increas- 
ing your food supply you will lose weight. 
This is the law and there is no evasion, no 
short cut, no escape. Self denial and con- 
scientious work are necessary until the 
desired result has been achieved. 

The athletic trainer of a generation or 
two ago knew very little about the science 
of gaining or reducing but he did realize 
that the body weight could be brought 
down by limiting the intake of liquids and 
inducing sweating. It is true that one 
is inclined to eat less also where less liquid 
is taken. This is known as “drying out” 
and should be used to some extent in any 
plan for reducing. 

If you are in the first stage of over- 
weight it is usually only necessary to 
change the diet somewhat, increase your 
exercise slightly and make it regular to 
lose the few extra pounds and maintain an 
even well balanced and correct weight. 

The first items in the menu to be 
shunned are the foods rich in fats, starches 
and sugar. For these substitute foods 





of a low caloric value and a loss of two or | 


three pounds a month will easily result 
if exercise is slightly increased at the same 
time. 


F you have allowed yourself to gain more 

than you can easily lose, a stricter 
diet is necessary. It is quite possible to 
satisfy the appetite without eating foods 
of a high caloric content. Vegetables 
grown above the ground with the excep- 
tion of those ir a pod furnish bulk but 
have little food value. They are filling 
an act favorably on the digestive system. 
Cauliflower, cabbage or celery cooked are 
a boon to the reducer. If they can be 
eaten without sauce or butter and with 
plenty of salt, a large plateful will not add 
greatly to the significant sum of the daily 
calories. Fruits may be eaten freely 
except for figs, dates, raisins and bananas. 

Speaking of calories, it is well to 
know what your energy requirement is 
so that you can in some measure know 
how much you must cut down to be sure 
of using up your stored up flesh. In other 
words if you require 2500 calories daily, 
the energy requirement of the average 
woman in the home, reduce the calories 
eaten from one-fifth to three-fifths, 


making your energy intake 2000, 1500 or | 


1000 calories as you are able to curb your 
appetite and resist temptation. This is 
best accomplished by omitting sugar 
completely and limiting the supply of 
fats and starches. 

A general diet plan which may offer 
suggestions to the woman who is over- 
weight includes all lean meats and fish 
except shad, salmon, sardines and any 
fish that is fried. ‘Thin soups may be 
taken in moderation, and eggs that are 
not scrambled, fried or prepared in an 
omelet. Berries should be eaten without 
cream or sugar. If cooked fruit is pre- 
pared use saccharine to sweeten it in place 
of sugar. 

The list of vegetables is long and varied 
and allows string beans, water cress, 
lettuce, radishes, cucumbers, asparagus, 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower, 
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loose Powder2 In all ages 


beauTy’s greatest requisite. 
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~Vanitie 
jor Loose Powder 


A dainty two-inch case—gilt or silver— 
filled with Fleur Sauvage (Wildflower) 
Poudre. Worth many times its cost. 

your dealer can’t supply you, order direct. 





CAN 


NOT 
SPILL 


Loose powder makes your day- 
time loveliness lovelier, enhances 
evening charms, lends the fragile 
bloom of a wild rose to your skin. 
But the use of velvety, beautifying 
loose powder outside the home 
was impractical until the Norida 
Vanitie was invented to carry your 
favorite loose powder wherever you 
go without spilling. Get a Norida 
Vanitie today and insure that al- 
luring charm that comes from the 
use of your favorite loose powder. 


AT ALL STORES THAT SELL ( 
PRS cost REQUISITES 
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Double, Powder 
and Rouge, $2 


~ NORIDA PARFUMERIE 


630 S. WABASH AVE., 





Single, 
Powder only 
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DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them ap- 
pear, naturally d.tk, long and 
uxuriant. _ Adds wonderful charm, 
beauty and expression to a 
Perfectly harmless. Used b; 
of lovely women. BLACK or 
cbtainable in solid, form Ay ae 
proof liquid. oe ¢ your dealer's or 
irect postpai 
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Easily and quickly fade away 
/, Dr.C.H. Berry’s Freckle Oint ment—a dainty, 
fragrant, snow-white cream—benefits and re- 
freshes your complexion. Try it today. At 
all drug or depart ment stores, or by mail, pre- 
paid. Price $1.25 and 65c. Beauty booklet free, 
| Dr. C. H. BERRY COMPANY 
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The Wonderful French Face 


Powder 
—A Tint for Every Type 


DEMANDitat your druggist’s. Send 
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10 cents for samples of JAVA* with 
either Ashes of Roses* Rouge, 
dark and rich, or Rouge Manda- 
rine*, light and bright. 
A. Bourjois & Co., Inc. 
Paris Y-37 West 34th St., new vorK 
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FamousFrench way of Removing Hair 














Beauty 
at the Wheel 


Girls who attract are always 


dainty and fastidious about their | 


personal appearance. No dis- 
figuring hair is ever allowed to 


mar the smooth ccntour of their | 
forearms or to disfigure under | 
arms, limbs or the back of the | 


neck, below their trim boyish 
bobs. X-BAZIN is the safest 
and best way to remove un- 
wanted hair. 

Shaving coarsens hair, pulling hair 
makes it grow faster, and some pre- 
parations are positively dangerous. 
X-BAZIN has stood the test for over 
a century. It is perfectly safe and is 
pleasantly perfumed. 
easily and cleanly in five minutes. 

X-BAZIN is priced at soc in either 
powder or cream form. It is guaran- 
teed by the manufacturers. 

HALL & RUCKEL, Inc. 
153 Waverly Place New York City 
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| onions, celery, tomatoes, artichokes, spin- 

| ach, mushrooms, squash, beets, turnips, 
carrots, parsnips and oyster plant to be 

| eaten freely. Tea, coffee, skimmed milk, 
ginger ale and lemonade sweetened with 
saccharine may be taken without fear of 
an added ounce. Jellied desserts are 
harmless if sweetened with saccharine. 

The foods to eat sparingly or avoid 
altogether are bread, crackers, cereals, 
macaroni, vermicelli, spaghetti, tapioca, 
corn, cornstarch, sweet potatoes, shelled 
beans, peas and nuts. 

The sweets forbidden in the reducing 
diet are sugar, candy, dried fruits or fruit 
preserves, syrups, honey, marmalades and 
sauces that contain sugar. 

The meats that form fat are pork, 
bacon, sausage, croquettes or goose. Of 

| course all the fats such as butter, cream, 
lard or bacon fat, fat meats or 
This 
cake 


olive oil, 
fish must be as if they were not. 
also applies to ices, rich puddings, 
and ginger bread. 


HF RE isone last warning to be uttered 

which is entirely concerned with the 
mental attitude toward this question of 
reducing by diet. Once you have decided 
to restrict your diet, don’t think of food 
any oftener than you are obliged to. 
Don’t gaze in pastry shop windows or eat 
down town in a sweet shop where French 
pastries are 
refined cruelty in the face of your appe- 
tite. 

The most comforting thing about a 
diet is that it does work. It may be some 
little time before the results begin to 
show but they are bound to come in time 
with patience and persistent effort and 
denial 

And the prize is new beauty, a fresh 
confidence in one’s self, a spring and 
vigor in the body in place of the old 
languor, resilient muscles, and a renewed 
youth. 

Is the prize worth the effort? 
have it. 


The ayes 





| Too Much Love 


(Continued from page 62) 


| roadster down the ocean trail toward Los 
Flores. For more than a month she had 
isolated herself from other members of the 
colony. She had even denied herself the 
negative companionship of Johnny How- 
ells. At first she had permitted him to take 
her to the Cocoanut Grove dances. There, 
in the gay crowds, she looked for Garry. 
Then she surrendered this hopeful misery 
| and divided her time between the studios 
and the bungalow. 
| This day the wind-washed sky, clear as 
| a Chinese enamel and as blue, invited her 
to the seaside trail where she and Garry 
had driven twenty times. She found the 
beach drenched in the sun. Long breakers 
droned as they melted on the friendly 
shore. Phyllis halted her roadster to 
| watch the lazy, low flight of a pelican. A 
| pelican is a lugubrious bird but surely he 
is no subject for hot tears. Yet, as she 
| sat at the wheel, Phyllis found herself 
| wee ping once more. 


“I’ve simply got to get out of this 


mood!” she scolded herself. ‘““Talk about 


flaunting themselves with | 














—that the pores of the skin de- 
termine skin health, skin com- 
fort and skin beauty. Clogging 
of the skin pores—dirt or greasy 
elements—soon results in black- 


heads, pimples and rash. Un- 


sightly and discomforting! 


Your skin must breathe and 
breathe all the time. 


Do this: Thoroughly cleanse the skin 
often with puresoap and water. Then 
use Santiseptic Lotion for-the-skin. This 
antiseptic, medicinal prepzration soothes 
and heals—keeps the skin breathing all 
the time. Use it liberally, especial'y on 
irritated places. Use it on baby's tender 
skin to prevent prickly heat, chafing, 
and other skin irritations. 


, SAMSON UC 


50¢ at all druggists or send 
l0c for generous sample 

Esbencott Laboratories 

Portland, Oregon 


Kight Now ~For prickly. heat; 


sunburn, windburn or tan 

















rash, 


Helps summer shaves 








RELIEF FOR EARACHE 


EARAKINE 


Relieves pain. Softens the 

wax. A reliable, harmless 

agen All druggists, or 
y mail 50 cents. 


Cc. S. Dent & Co., Detroit 
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A Skate Way °] 
to End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you de sstroy it 
entirely. To do this, a apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; 
use enough to moisten the se alp and rub 
it in gently with the finger tips. 

$v morning, most if not all, of vour 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dis- 
solve and entirely destroy every single 
sign and trace of it, no matter how much 
dandruff vou may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
seulp will stop instantly, and your hair 
will be lustrous, glossv, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store and 
a four ounce bottl: is all you will need. This 
simple remedy bas never been known to fail. 


ve LIQUID ARVON 
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never getting out of character—great 
Heavens! I moon round like a betrayed 


ingenue. Terrible! I’m going out and 
have a good time—if it breaks my heart.” Ps cae 
With which scolding, she twisted the 


roadster round and drove it until the 
wind, sweeping under the lifted wind- Be Sure 
shield, wiped the tears from her cheeks. 


Back at the bungalow she telephoned to see 


Johnny Howells. 
“Where can we go tonight?” she asked °4? 
the surprised little man. He was embar- that 1t S 

rassed, too. He explained. With some of 
the fight enthusiasts, he had just arranged b 


a ringside party for the weekly boxing x 








matches. These were one of the popular 
social events of Hollywood. There was 
an important match—but he knew she 
didn’t care for that sort of thing. 

“Say the word,” he offered, ‘‘and I'll 
cut it.” 

“Not for worlds,” she replied. ‘Save 
a place for me, Johnny. It'll do me a 
world of good to get out in a crowd. Just 
what I need.” 

Thus Garry Armand’s prophecy, uttered 
vaguely as a token of resolution on the 
patterned stone steps of the bungalow, 
moved toward its literal fulfillment. 
From another direction it had been taking 
slow, painful steps toward this rendez- 
vous. 














Get the underwear you ask for! 


Remember that no underwear 
without the red woven “B.V. D.” 


label is “ B.V. D.” 


Assure yourself of that Famous Fit, 
Long Wear, and Cool Comfort 
which have kept “B.V.D.” the 
world’s most popular men’s 
underwear. 





HEN, three months before, Garry en- 

tered the office of DeMeyer he was 
certain that the Giltart impresario would 
not give him a director’s berth until he 
was convinced that the screen’s great 
lover was serious about retiring. Garry 
didn’t know himself how he was going to 
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BEST RETAIL TRADE 




























make that cCOnvINCINg. ( TradeMarkReg.U.S.Pat.Off.and¥Foreign Countries) 

As he left the Giltart lot he drew a deep “B.V.D.” 

. . oe ” 
breath and waited for the elation of The.B.V.D. Company, Inc. Walon Sait " waite 
freedom. It did not come. Instead there Now Wosk - ies onpt ig a. hirtsand Drawers 
was a sensation of bewilderment. Men | PPT Gi seaport aay 85c the garment 
: . ~ | Sole Makers of “B.V. D.’’ Underwear Youths’ 85c 

who have been long in prison find them- | 
selves confused and helpless when they - a alii r 
first leave the gray walls. Animals, who | | g60 Next to Myself I like ‘B.V.D.’ Best ey 





have fought for freedom, are likely to | | 
whimper and return to their cages as 
soon as they have escaped. 

Garry Armand reproached himself for 
the indecision that came over him. 
\ “Am I as bad as that?” he demanded of | 
\e himself. ‘“‘Can’t I do anything unless a 


\ director yells instructions at me through | Guide to good things 


Mico a = ——————— 











| 





» a megaphone? Can’t I even make up my | 
= : ; ers Sag nm 
= mind without directions from a scenario! Grandmother could tell, by rubbing it in her hand, whether the goods 
'Q92 His steps launched out resolutely In | in a suit or overcoat was all-wool. Grandfather could tell good leather : 
Ad answer. He still wore the disreputable | by the feel of it. Both had ways, or thought they had, of knowing good 
red sweater and the embryo beard when | silver, brass or copper. 
? he took the train for San Francisco. At | But you buy so many more things than our grandparents did, that 


it is almost impossible to be a judge of quality in everything you buy. 
In this age, only a specialist could really know even a small part of the 
many things used in your home, if the trade-marks and trade-names 


last he had left the great lover in the dress- 
ing-room. As he had left his car in its 


it arage and his bulging balance in the | 

it te 9 He had less than ten dollars in his | were left off them. 

le pocket. During the overnight ride he | Advertising has taken the place of grandfather's and grandmother's 

b considered the problem of employment. | knowledge. You may be sure a thing advertised is as represented. If 
Anything but acting! Preferably a man’s it is not, the person making it and the one selling it will quickly lose 

r work—a two-fisted he-job with hair on | your confidence and your patronage. People do not dare misrepresent 

e ‘se cheat! | in their advertising—to do so is to invite closed factories and stores. 

; Despite himself, the scenario-writer | The advertisements are your guide to good things. Whatever you 

h helped Garry to his decision. In one of | need, there is an advertisement in these pages that will take you to it 


—just the kind you want. 


his earlier pictures he had played the part 
of a prize-fighter who, outweighed and 
outpointed, won to a championship. Not 
until now was there shame in the recollec- 
tion that the director had fired ten men 
who had taken part in a rough-and-tum- 
ble fight scene, because a chance slap had 
nod caught Garry on his priceless cheek. 

eS A prize-fighter. Why not? He had 


Read the advertisements to know 
what is best and where to buy it. 
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Within the means of all 


Visitors from foreign countries invariably wonder at the 
number of telephones in America. “Why is it,” they ask, 
“that nearly everybody in America has a telephone, while in 
Europe telephone service is found only in a limited number 
of offices and homes?” 

First of all, telephone rates in the United States are the 
lowest in the world for the service given. Here, since the 
beginning, the best service for the greatest number of people 
has been the ideal. By constant improvement in efficiency 
and economy the Bell System has brought telephone service 
within the means of all. From the start, its rate policy has 
been to ask only enough to pay fair wages and a fair return 
on investment. 

The American people “are eager to adopt whatever is use- 
ful. They have found that Bell telephone service, compre- 
hensive, prompt and reliable, connecting them with the people 
they wish to reach, is worth far more to them than the price 
charged for it. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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some experience, because he boxed for ex- 
ercise at the athletic club. There, too, the 
instructor and his sparring mates, had 
been careful not to mar the flawless 
features. 


i | NEX? morning Garry presented himself 


at Horan’s Arcade gymnasium in San 
Francisco. Horan’s Arcade was a school 


| of modern gladiators, a grimy hall where 
| the preliminary boxers, the trial horses 
| and the ham-and-eggers shadow-boxed 
| with the apparition of championship. 
| Here was a shaky, roped ring; pulley- 


weights; a rusty shower bath behind a 


| frayed burlap curtain, and three open 


dressing stalls. The air was stale and the 
appearance of the place hinted that it 
never got much fresher. 

Kid Horan cocked his cigar until it 
almost met the downward tilt of his derby 
when Garry spoke to him. Kid Horan 
once had been in the ring. On the ring, 
might be a better description of his pugi- 
lism. He had been a mediocre fighter at 
the top of his form. His chief athletic 
fame was his boast that he had picked 
Corbett to lick Sullivan and Fitz to lick 
Corbett. Now he called himself a man- 
ager and booked boxers for stags, exhibi- 
tions and regular programs as a vaudeville 
booking agent disposes of variety per- 
formers. 

“You don’t look like a fighter,” de- 
cided Kid Horan, “and you don’t look 
like no bum, neither. Have you had 
breakfast yet—what’s-your-name?” 

“Kelly,” answered Garry. “Battling 
Kelly. And I haven’t had breakfast.” 

“Will you work for a sniff of wheats?” 

Garry received four bits for cleaning up 
Horan’s Arcade and felt awfully good 
about it. Kid Horan told him to come 
back in the afternoon. 

“We'll give you a workout,” he prom- 
ised. “You must be pretty clever, at that, 
to have kept from having your pan 
marked up. Packey McFarland was that 
way, too. Not a mark on his face.” 

The gymnasium was crowded and much 
staler as to air in the afternoon. Garry 
borrowed tights from Kid Horan. 

“Kelly, you get a great break,” said 
Horan. “One-Round Cassidy, the coast 
middleweight contender, wants sparring 
partners. He’s here to look ’em over and 
try ’em out. If you make good it’s a 
chance for a job and experience.” 

“A job and experience is what I want,” 
grinned Garry. 

Shortly thereafter he found himself in 
the ring with One-Round Cassidy, an un- 
imaginative young man with thick fore- 
arms and an automatic smile. 

“So you’re Battling Kelly, eh?” he said, 
as Garry faced him. “Kid Horan tells me 
that you’re clever—especially about socks 
to the kisser.” 

Garry was about to reply, modestly. 
The reply was smothered in Cassidy’s 
glove, landed on his nose. 

“Right on the smeller!” laughed Cas- 
sidy. 

A punch in the nose will halt a bear. 
Garry put his glove clumsily to the out- 
raged organ. ‘Tears stung his eyes. The 
glove came away smeared with blood. At 
the same time Cassidy hit him on the ear. 
Garry began to fight. Cassidy pumped 
another to his nose as he closed in. There 
were three rounds of it. 

“Kid Horan’s a joker,” said Cassidy. 
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A, carefully, Pum-Kin Roucez 
defies detection. And the one shade 
of Pum-Kin Rouce blends perfectly 
with every complexion. 


At all Owl Drug Stores and nearly 
all good drug and department stores; 
or by mail prepaid for 75¢. 


* One shade for all 
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with mirror 


and buf 
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Address The Owl Drug Company, 
611 Mission Street, San Francisco ; 
6th and Broadway, Los Angeles ; 
Clark and Madison, Chicago; 

53, West 23rd Street, New York. 
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SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
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For general 
office use 


For your every-day routine 
typing work in which clear, 
clean, lasting copies are re- 
quired for the files, nothing 
equals 


Multikopy 
Twenty-Five 


All weights to suit specific 
requirements. The copies 
from it will last as long as 
the paper upon which they 
are written. Colors: black, 
blue, purple, green, red. 
Specify MultiKopy brand 
when buying carbon paper. If 
your stationer cannot supply it, 
write our nearest warehouse. 

. The second edition of a valu- 
Free: apie, helpful. booklet which 
shows how to select the exact carbon 
paper for various kinds of work. 
Write for a copy. See how nicely 


the MultiKopy idea of ‘“‘A Kind for 
Every Purpose”’ fits your business. 


F. S. WEBSTER Co., INC. 
Established 1889 
576 Mission St.,SanFrancisco,Cal 
Main Office 
335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehouses 
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CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes. 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


7 


At drug 
and shoe stores 
everywhere 









Makes Baby Happy 


THIS ROADSTER is the 
only one in which it is not 
necessary to tie or strap the 
baby. Baby is perfectly com- 
fortable while in the seat and 
can’t get out. The seat is 
made of washable gray mater- & 
ial. The frame is strong and 
durable, Disc wheels are en- 
ameled and have rubber tires. e Late) / 
Your baby will be happy in “Price #622 

this Rock-A-Bye Roadster. 

Get one for him at any store where nursery supplies 
are soid, or write for our nursery accessory catalog. 


PERFECTION MANUFACTURING Cco., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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“You’re a sucker for either hand to the 
head. But you’re a game kid, Kelly. 
Come round to my quarters.” 

“Thanks,” replied Armand, through 
mashed lips. 

In the open stall of the dressing-room, 
Kid Horan examined Garry’s pounded face. 

“Tt aint broke,” he decided about the 
nose. “Just kind of squashed. But, oh, 
what an ear!” 


HUS began the career of Battling Kelly, | 
who wanted a job and experience. | 
It was a battered career. | 


He got both. 
He recovered from the bad habit of his 
athletic club experience, which had caused 
him to neglect a proper guard for his head. 
But the guard was woefully late in devel- 
Kid Horan farmed him out at 


oping. 

boxing shows—%in_ preliminaries that | 
brought him twenty-five and thirty-five | 
dollars. Once he received fifty. That | 


was the night he fell out of the ring and | 
A jagged cut that fur- 


cut his forehead. 
rowed through his delicate left eyebrow. 
““They’s one thing about you—you can 


take punishment,” remarked Kid Horan. | 


“And it’s a good thing you can. Because 
they sure hand you a heap of it.” 

Three months of monotonous, joyous 
battling and battering before the day 
when Kid Horan herded him and a couple 
of others of the gymnasium aboard a train 
for Los Angeles. They were to fight in 
the preliminaries to the big bout at 
Hollywood. 

In the washroom of the train, Garry 


faced the mirror. The left eyebrow was a | 


ludicrous contortion. Under the right 
eye was a fading discoloration and the lid 
still was puffed. His lips were swollen 
with the punches they had tasted. His 
right ear looked like a pallid anemone. 
And the slim, patrician nose! It had been 
pounded down almost to the level of the 
cheekbones. It was dented in the middle. 
It spread out at the bottom. A deplorable 
efigy of a nose. 

His face was Battling Kelly’s ring rec- 
ord. Garry, returning to Hollywood, 
winked joyfully at the reflection in the 
mirror. 

“It’s Battling Kelly—and no one else,” 
he said. 

Once more during the trip he was 
thoughtful. 

“But no; she won’t be there,” he assured 
himself. ‘‘She never goes to those bouts.” 





N interesting phenomenon of the prize | 
ring is the insatiable fan who derides | 
the fighters for stalling, accusesthem of the | 
friendly spirit of room-mates and declares | 


for all to hear that they are not fighting 
but dancing a tango. It makes no differ- 
ence if the boxers at the moment are on 
the edge of homicide. This fan would 
have hissed the dying gladiator. 

He was present at the Hollywood bouts. 
He had come early enough to howl his dis- 
approval of the unscientific mayhem be- 
ing exercised during the preliminary en- 
counter, involving Haymaker Hawkins 
and Battling Kelly. 
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“Oh, you big bums!” yelled the avid | 


fan. ‘Quit that fox-trotting and fight!” 
Battling Kelly, bleeding from his dis- 
graceful nose, stopped one of the long 
swings that gave Haymaker Hawkins his 
fighting name. He fell to the floor. 
“Get up, you tramp!” shouted the fan. 
“Don’t stall!” 
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count nine, congratulating himself on hav- 
ing learned this lesson. ‘Then he arose 
and faced Hawkins stoutly. 

[here is no sport that “dopes” with the 
precision of boxing. It is only in the 
scenario, as it used to be only in the Optic 
books, that the hero “squared off scien- 
tifically”—that was the Optic expression 

and “coolly met the bull-like rushes of 
his adversary.” Battling Kelly was out- 
classed. Haymaker Hawkins was an old 
war-horse; an ancient gladiator. 

Hawkins made a bull-like rush. Bat- 
tling Kelly side-stepped, right into a claw- 


ing, wide wallop. It knocked him off his | 





Battling Kelly waited for the referee to | 


feet, to drop with a thud in a neutral | 


corner—and practically in the lap of 
Phyllis Orleigh. 

Phyllis was just being seated at the 
ringside with Johnny Howells and _ his 


party. She had not looked at the ring, | 


except for a glance as they entered the 
arena. With the glance, she was sorry 
for the impulse that had brought her. 

At the sound of the falling, beaten 
body she looked up, faint and pale. Bat- 
tling Kelly, bewildered and bloody, was 


arising. Confused, he was hauling him- | 


self up, facing the ropes. His dazed eyes 
glared—and he winked; a ghastly, blind, 


crimson wink. That grimace almost fin- 
ished Phyllis. She turned her head away | 


as the crowd at the ringside howled its 


admiration of Battling Kelly’s gameness, | 


tokened by the wink. 

So much for Garry’s prophecy. Phyllis 
did not know him. 

Nor had any one else recognized in the 
disordered features of Battling Kelly the 
likeness of the screen’s great lover. Garry 
had enjoyed seeing the men and women 
he knew look a: Battling Kelly with the 
casually critical eyes of veteran fight fans. 
After the battle began, Haymaker Haw- 
kins kept him too busy to relish the 
situation. 

The bell rang for the end of the round 
before Hawkins could reach him again. 
As he went to his corner with wobbly 
legs the wild-eyed, disgruntled fan howled 
that the time-keeper must be his brother. 

Kid Horan worked as earnestly over 
Battling Kelly and as cheerfully as if he 
was not preparing a sacrifice for the 
Moloch arms of the Haymaker. 

“Just keep out of that big stiff’s way,” 
advised Kid Horan. 

“To do that,” grinned Battling Kelly, 
“T’ll have to leave the city.” 

Phyllis turned her head back to the 
ring just in time to see that grin. Her 
heart cried out to her before her eyes 
searched again the mask that served Bat- 
tling Kelly for a face and his foes for a 
target. Because she loved and saw with 
the eyes of her love, the modeled lines of 
Garry Armand’s lips persisted through 
the puffed lips of the fighter. That boy- 
ish grin could not be disguised from her. 

She started to her feet as the bell rang 
again, | with a wild idea of springing to 
Garry’s side. Johnny Howells rose with 
her, wistful and eager. 

“Ts it. too much for you, Phyllis?” he 
asked. “Do you want to leave?” 


“Sit down in front!” cried a spectator. | 


They sat down. Phyllis looked des- 
perately round. From a nearby box, 
DeMeyer had been watching her. Now 
he came quickly and quietly to where she 
sat. 
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“Tt’s Garry!” she whispered to him. 
“Oh, we must stop them—he’s being 
hurt!” 

Her fascinated eyes could not leave the 
ring. Battling Kelly had stepped from 
his corner to meet the Haymaker. De- 
Meyer’s eyes followed hers. He cursed 
in an ancient tongue. 


“It is impossible!” he cried. “That 
face!” 
“I know!” she responded, as the crowd 


Battling Kelly 
his tired 


round the ring shouted. 
had thrown himself forward, 
arms barely upraised. 


“Yes, you would know,” agreed De- 


Meyer. ‘‘It is impossible—but you would 
know.” 
“We must do something!” she ex- 


claimed. Once more she started for the 
ring to throw herself between the com- 
batants. DeMeyer held her arm. 

“Garry would not like that,” he said. 
“After this round—I will see that the 
fight is stopped.” 

He was saved that effort. Haymaker 
Hawkins, amazed at the forlorn effort of 
Battling Kelly, stepped back. Kelly 
stumbled blindly past him. Hawkins was 
not too amazed to take advantage of this. 
His notorious left lashed out and Kelly 
went sprawling on his abused face. ‘This 
time he didn’t wait for the referee to 
count. 

Instinctively, he dragged his unsteady 
feet under him and lifted his hands as if 
they were tremendous weights. The mus- 
cles of his shoulders and back were quiv- 
ering pitifully. Battling Kelly was out 
on his feet! 

“Garry! Garry!” 
“My poor, dear boy! 
lover!” 


“Kill him, Haymaker!” 


Phyllis was sobbing. 
My poor, dear 


T is traditional that a fight crowd is 

always with the underdog. To a great 
extent, this is true. But above every- 
thing else, the knockout is dear to the 
fight fan’s heart. No exhibition of skill can 
compete in his eyes with the sight of a 
whipped man on the canvas. Those who 
had applauded Battling Kelly’s game, 
hopeless stand now shrieked for him to be 
smashed into insensibility. 

Haymaker performed the action known 
technically as lifting one from the floor. 
A long, swinging blow. Kelly stood with 
his leaden arms lifted over his demol- 
ished face. Hawkin’s blow found the end 
of its arc against Kelly’s solar plexus. 
With his arms still up, Kelly doubled 
over. His knees gave way and he slid to 
the floor. 

Once more, Phyllis started for the ring. 

“Let me go to him,” she begged De- 


Meyer. 
“T will bring him to you,” said De- 
Meyer, “and he will never go away 


again.” 

He beckoned Johnny Howells. 

“Take her to my car,” he ordered. 
“Tell my driver to take her home and 
come back for me.” 

In the dressing-room he expected to find 
doctors working over Armand. ‘To the 
uninitiated it 1s close to a miracle how 
quickly a conditioned boxer recovers from 
a knockout blow. Garry was under the 
shower in another room. Kid Horan, the 


impresario of ham-and-eggers faced_the 
impresario of the screen. 

“The Battler’s all jake,” he said. 
“When he come to, he asked what round 
it was. Didn’t even know he’d been 
kay-oed. It gets em that way, especially 
game ones like Kelly. He’sa little noodly 
yet, but the air will do him good.” 

DeMeyer was shocked again when 
Garry came into the dressing-room. The 
face looked worse close up than it had 
looked in the ring. Modern surgery 
worked magic but it could never make 
that bludgeoned countenance into the 
flawless face of Garry Armand. 

“Hello, DeMeyer,” grinned Armand. 
“How about that director’s job?” 

“DeMeyer does not break his word,” 
replied the impresario. “I promised you 
the job when you no longer had your face. 
So the job is yours. But you are a great 
fool.” 

When DeMeyer’s big car drifted again 
magnificently to the curbing in front of 
Phyllis’ bungalow, DeMeyer amended his 
statement. 

“Yes, you have been a great fool,” he 
repeated. “But who will blame a_ fool 
when he is rewarded by the gods in 
greater measure than a wise man’’ 

Garry stood motionless as De. feyer’s 
regal limousine glided away. ‘There 
welled in his heart the sense of home- 
coming after exile. In his dreams this 
moment had seemed so real. Now the 
reality was like a dream and as unbe- 
lievable, as the fulfillment of a dream may 
be. There was an ache in his throat— 

He never understood why he turned his 
steps to the loggia. Back in his mind 
worked the memory of the things Dc- 
Meyer had told him in the car. They 
made Garry resolve to turn the whole 
episode into a laugh—the understanding 
laugh that he and Phyllis always shared. 
To show her that the marks left by his 
experience did not touch his heart. He 
was sorry he hadn’t been able to get rid 
of the disreputable red sweater. 

She was waiting for him in the loggia. 
Her voice when she spoke his name was 
low and vibrant. He braced himself. 

“Hello, Phyllis!” he cried. ‘How the 

‘old place has changed! Got any corn 
starch pudding? Understand you were 
over at the bouts tonight—” 

The moonlight caught the tears in her 
eyes and revealed to him what was writ- 
ten on her upturned, beautiful face. 
Something that choked his throat with 
tears; that brought to him the full knowl- 
edge of his weariness and his want. 

Once more he dropped to his knees be- 
fore her. But this time his head fell into 
her lap and he was weeping like a boy— 
like a tired, runaway boy who had come 
home— 

She lifted his head and pressed it to her 
breast. Her lips were on his; his bruised, 
misshapen lips. 

gs Gi] evi hy lis!” he wept. “I’ve been so 
lonesome. I’ve wanted you so.” 

“Garry—dear Garry!” she crooned 
over him. “My lover, my poor, dear 
lover.” 

He clung to her like a frightened child. 
They were silent. Then her voice, very 
softly: 

“Kiss me, dear Garry. 
in your hand—that way.” 
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Jewels of Empire 


(Continued from page 11) 


“Because, for one thing, I'll admit I’d 
give my bottom dollar to know that girl’s 
connection with the affair.” 


ND now, as he watched the last dim 

fragment of France fade upon the hori- 
zon his thoughts turned to the mystery. 
Why had they never found the girl and her 
father? Why had no one come forward 
to claim acquaintance with the mur- 
dered man? Until the hour of his sailing 
he had waited for news but none had 
come. The case was still as far from so- 
lution as upon the night he had stumbled 
over the body. 

Barry shook his head. Whatever puz- 
zle John Chapin had for him in New York 
it would not be likely to offer the possi- 
bilities of this affair, and surely there 
would not be another such girl! As the 
last faint line of land slipped away into 
the distance he found himself almost hat- 
ing John Chapin. 

The wind had freshened and suddenly, 
with a spiteful gust, tore his hat from his 
head and sent it spinning across the decks. 
Barry plunged after it and ran, full force, 
into something, or some one who uttered 
a little muffled scream. Barry, intent 
upon his object, closed with the hat be- 
fore turning. 

It was a girl. She was standing, star- 
ing at him with wide eyes, her shoulders 
a trifle drawn up as though repelling some 
attack. Barry hastily removed the hat 
which he had jammed upon his head. 

“Oh,” he aid, “I beg your pardon. 
Allow me—”’ he stooped to recover some- 
thing which he had knocked from her arm. 
With the rush of an animal springing the 
girl bent forward and their hands grasped 
the object at the same time. He saw it 
was a fur lined cloak of some heavy mate- 
rial, and as he swung it from the deck he 
noted, half absently, its unusual weight. 
Before he could reach out the girl snatched 
it from his hand. 

There was really no other word to de- 
scribe her gesture. It went beyond inad- 
vertcnce, even beyond ill-breeding. She 
had taken it from him with a violence 
which almost threw him from his balance 
and stood, both arms embracing its dark 
folds, staring over the fur collar. 

For an instant he stared in return, his 
amazement growing, for in her eyes was 
not indignation, but fright, absolute, 
sheer terror. 

“Why—” he said, “I didn’t mean to 
frighten you like that! [Vm a clumsy 
brute. I ought to be kicked round the 
block!” 

“K'cked round the block?” she re- 
peated with an odd little accent. “You 
are American—yes! 

“And Irish,” he informed her; “‘mostly 
Irish.” 

“Trish,” she repeated. 
in the America?” 

“New York,” he said, “although some 
say that isn’t America at all.” 

For a moment she regarded him, her 
eyes traveling gravely from the soles of 
his ample shoes to the crown of his head. 
Then the terror faded from her eyes and, 
quite suddenly, she smiled. 








“But you live 


Barry was not surprised. He was used 
to having women smile at him. At the 
cheerful twinkle of his gray eyes, the 
humorous quirk to his mouth, the clean 
wholesomeness of his broad- shouldered, 
red-headed Irish self. What did surprise 
him was that she offered no apology for 
snatching her coat away. Merely stood 
for a moment, searching his face, then 
gave a quick little outlet of breath as 
though of satisfaction and relief. 

“Yes,” she said to herself, “He is 
American,” and turning, made her way 
through the crowded deck to the com- 
panionway. 

Barry stared after her, then began to 
pace the deck, whistling softly. Now, 
where had he seen that girl before? In 
Italy? No, nor Switzerland. He was 
sure of that. Paris probably. 
her face before his mental eye, slender, a 
trifle high cheek-boned, with skin of a 
creamy pallor and eyes large, dark—no 
light. Gray perhaps, or hazel. Her hair 
smooth and black drawn over her ears 
with the blue sheen of a raven’s wing. 
And such lashes as she had! Long, thick, 
black at the tips and sweeping her cheeks 
with an odd little up-curve as she re- 
garded him. 

She was a quaint young person, he re- 
flected. A person of troublesome moods 
and not easy to classify. Perhaps that 
was why she eluded him so. He had seen 
her before, he was sure of it. Hang it all 
—why did he always want to think of 
her as blonde? 

Shaking his head he made for the com- 
panionway, turned into his passage, then 
paused suddenly. Across from his state- 
room the girl was standing, one hand on 
the door of number twenty-nine. Her 
back was toward him, but her voice, 

raised a trifle above the vibration of the 
ship, came to him, clear and distinct. She | 
was speaking French, musically, as near 





as his ear could determine, with all the | 


fluency of a native, and the person whom 
she was addressing stood before her, the 
light shining full upon his face. Ina rush 
Barry remembered and turned into his 
state-room. 
“By Jove! 
cafe!” He paused suddenly. 
Scott! She was blonde!” 


Il 


“Great 


S he stood in his state-room, staring at | 


the blankness of the door, his fore- 
head set into a frown. He could not be 
mistaken. The man was the same. But 
the girl— ‘The girl in the cafe had been 
blonde, her hair a marvelous creamy 
gold, her clothing magnificent, her fingers 
covered with rings. The girl across the 
hall had black hair and wore no rings. He 
remembered her as she had stood clasping 
the coat. Her hands were without orna- 
ment and her clothing was undeniably 
plain.’ It was absurd to confound her 


He brought | 


I know—the girl in the | 
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“There is one near you”’ 


with the girl of the cafe—and yet— | 


There was the man! 

His mind groped for an explanation. 
Perhaps the girls were sisters and this was 
their father. 
through Paris on the way to the boat and 


They had been passing | 
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had seen no Parisian papers since the mur- 
der. Absurdly simple! And yet—he 
paused with his hand upon the handle of 
the door. 

What ought he to do? Should he tell 
the man of what had occurred in Paris, or 
should he notify the Department? His 
duty lay in some direction, but in which? 
For a moment he pondered, then smiled. 
His duty, he decided should lie along the 
line of his inclinations. There were sev- 
eral days for reconnaissance before the boat 
reached New York and he would make the 
best of his time. Later, perhaps, he would 
know better what to do. In the mean- 
time—a little picture of the girl with her 
sweeping lashes and dark hair flashed 
into his mind to be blotted out by the 
other with her imperious blonde beauty. 

“Now which—” he demanded whimsi- 
cally of his mirror, ““Now which do you 
suppose I’m going to prefer?” Still grin- 
ning he opened his door and stepped 
briskly into the corridor. A slight up- 
heaval of the ship aided his momentum 
and he stumbled, careening into a figure 
which stood without. 


i ee Barry’s startled senses it was more 
thanaman. A mound, a mountain of 
billowing flesh. Above the vastness of 
his collar his chin hung in pendulous folds, 
like the dewlaps of a blood hound. His 
eyes were hound’s eyes too, small and red, 
drawn down at the corners with the 
weight of the flabby flesh on his cheeks. 
His mouth was large and thick lipped with 
a sort of unhealthy moisture at the cor- 
ners which were opened slightly to dis- 
close the yellow teeth within. 

Horribly like something seen in a night- 
mare he stood, blinking upon Barry and, 
the thought shot through his mind, vaguely 
reminiscent of a fish he had once seen in 
an aquarium. It had been ghastly, that 
fish, a horrid unwholesome thing of a 
corpse-like white, all rolls and rolls of 
flesh with a great pink gash for a mouth, 
and little pig’s eyes. 

The man was like that, Barry saw, for 
upon his face there was not a trace of hair, 
neither eyes nor brows nor lashes, and his 
head, which shone in the light was as 
round and bald as a toadstool. 

“T’m sorry,” said Barry, catching his 
breath. ‘The ship threw me.” 

The man swept him from head to foot 
with his red-eyed gaze, then, with a little 
grunt, turned and slipped into state-room 
thirty-one. He had vanished noiselessly, 
using his ponderous body with a lightness 
which was somehow terrifying. It left 
all the after effects of a hideous night- 
mare. And there was something about 
the grossness of the man—Pah! It left 
a taint upon the very atmosphere! 

Barry made for the upper air. The 
sun had set and most of the passengers 
had sought their state-rooms. Only a 
few, more hardy than the rest, were buf- 
feting the fresh breeze. As he passed to 
windward he encountered the man of the 
cafe making for the shelter below and his 
eye roamed the space beyond for the girl. 

He found her by the rail gazing at the 
foaming wake. 

“I’m glad you're alive,” he said. “I 
hope I didn’t break any bones.” 

At the sound of his voice she started 
and whirled about, then, catching her 
breath, essayed a little smile. 

“It is that you always startle me!” 
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“T am sorry,” he said penitently. Her 
eyes widened into an elfin smile. 

“Is it so that you always introduce 
y ourself, monsieur?!” 

“No,” he grinned, “But it’s a good way 

-don’t you think so, mademoiselle?’ 

She was a trifle grave now, her moods 
drifting across her mobile face as clouds 
across the sky. 

“Tt is not so—there—”’ she said, waving 
a hand toward the invisible country which 
they had left. “I could not talk to you. 
But here, this boat—it is a little bit of the 
America. I may talk as the American 
girls do—without the so formal intro- 
duction.” 

Barry silently blessed his gods. 

“It 2s America,” he assured her. 
may do as you please.” 

“Yes?” she had turned on him, glanc- 
ing upward, her ey es filled with little 
dancing, eager lights. “It is very kind of 
Monsieur, and I wish—I wish—” Sud- 
denly she broke off, staring into the 
gathering dusk, her fingers drawing the 
fur coat about her throat. “It is time 
that I go.” 

“T will see you later?’ Barry pleaded. 
“After supper?” She drew away sud- 
denly, then smiled back at him. 

“It is possible that | may walk upon 
the deck!” she threw over her shoulder 
and was gone. 

For a moment Barry paced the deck, 
stating into the grayness. Then tossing 
his cigarette to the ocean he prepared to 
descend and dress. But on the way he 
paused and looked up his neighbors in the 
passenger list. They were, he found 
Mademoiselle Victorine Gerard in twenty- 
nine, Monsieur Henri Gerard in twenty- 
seven, and in number _ thirty-one—ah, 
here it was, number thirty-one, Herr 
Doktor Adolphe Schultz of Berne, Swit- 
zerland. 


, 


“You 


WENTY minutes later he entered the 

dining saloon. He fourid without any 
particular surprise, that he was to sit at 
the Captain’s table. And across from 
him, too far for any conversation, but 
where he could see her, could exchange 
glances, was the girl in twenty-nine. The 
man was by her side and Barry caught an 
occasional word about the weather, the 
distance run that day. Realizing sud- 
denly that he was eavesdropping, he 
turned his attention to his neighbor on 
his left. 

She was, he saw, with a sinking of the 
heart, a long gray person, clad in a baggy 
suit with a waist of some chilly substance 
which sparkled with steel beads. Her 
hair was gray and pulled back severely 
from a forehead which was high and 
bumpy. Under her eyebrows her eyes 
twinkled like gray beads, darting little 
glances to right and left. Her mouth was 
generous, with a smile which lighted the 
homeliness of her face. 

“Miss Milliken,” she informed him. 

“Sarah Jane Milliken of Tullushan, Iowa. 
I know all about you; I’ve read your 
books, every one!” 

Barry with difficulty 
groan. 

“That’s flattering if truthful,” 
She clasped her hands. 

“Oh!” she said. “If that isn’t the 
cleverest thing! I'll have to remember 
and tell my classes. I’m in the English 


suppressed a 


he said. 











department in the High School and I | 





“T would not 
exchange it— 


said Andrew Carnegie 


for all the millions 
that were ever 
amassed by man” 


WHAT IS “TY? 


ARNEGIE knew the value of 
millions; but there was one 
thing which he valued even more. 


As a young man he worked for 
Colonel Anderson, a man of wide 
culture and fine tastes. Colonel 
Anderson took an interest in 
him, welcomed him to his library, 
guided him in his reading and 
choice of books. 


“To him,” said Carnegie, ‘I 
owe a taste for literature which I 
would not exchange for all the 
millions ever amassed by man. 
Life would be quite intolerable 

od : Le 
without it. 


What Colonel Anderson did 
for Carnegie, Dr. Eliot, for forty 
years President of Harvard Uni- 
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acquire a real taste for literature; 
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the most famous library in the 
world, 


DR. ELIOT’S 
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You already know something 
about this great library, but you 
owe it to yourself to read the 
whole story in Dr. Eliot’s own 


words. The story is printed in a 
free book, “Fifteen Minutes a 
Day.” 


This handsome and famous 
book tells how Dr. Eliot, from 
his lifetime of reading, study and 
teaching, selected for you the few 
really great books that everyone 
must know to be well-read, and 
how in only fifteen minutes a day 
you can gain from this wasteless 
library the broad viewpoint and 
the culture that are the tools of 
success in modern life. 


But let the free 
book tell the 
story. There’s 
no obligation— 
just mail this 
coupon (o-day, 
and it will come 
to you by re- 
turn mail. 
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always try to meet all the authors I can. | 
I’ve just been over to Shakespeare’s 
tomb. 

In spite of himself Barry glanced across 
the table at the girl. 
There was no doubt of it. 
caught into a little twisted line by her 
white teeth. Even as she looked she 
glanced up and, for an instant, her eyes | 
laughed into his, then rising, she pre- | 
pared to leave. Her companion threw the 
fur coat about her shoulders and the two 
left the room. Barry threw down his 
napkin suddenly. 

“You aren’t done already!” protested 
Miss Milliken. 

“Fact is, I’m always a little off my feed 
on these trips,” he lied; “have to keep out 
in the fresh air.” 

On his second round of the deck he dis- 
covered the girl, sitting, elbows upon 
knees, in the lee of a lifeboat. She 
seemed to be expecting him and smiled 
through the dusk. 

“You have left that most fascinating 
lady?” she inquired. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“A lulu?” she 
that?” 

“Tt means ‘une grosse eccentric,’ he ex- 
plained in his best Expeditional French. 
“We've lots of em in the United States.” 

“Yes,” she nodded. “I know just what 
I must expect in America because I have 
gone often to the cinema.” 

“Great Scott!” said Barry. “You 
aren’t expecting to find us like the motion 
pictures, are you? Haven’t you ever been 
to America?” 

“No,” she said. “Europe, yes—every 
little part. But the America, never!” 

“But your father—surely he’s been 
over.” 

“My father?” She caught her breath 
“My father, he is dead.” 

“Oh!” Barry reproached himself. “I 
thought it was your father—” 

“Tt is perhaps of mon oncle that you 
speak,” said the girl. 

“Your uncle!” said Barry. “Oh—per- 
haps that explains’—he paused, trying 
to fit the shattered bits of his theory to 
this newly acquired fact. 

“It explains—?” For an instant he 
considered, then took the plunge. 

“I might as well tell you,” he said 
frankly, “T saw your uncle in Paris with 
your. sister, or cousin, some one that 
looked like you, only fair as you are dark.” 
He turned and watched her in the shadow. 
She seemed to start, then settled back, 
only her hands betraying her. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” she said, in a voice which 
shook in spite of her. ‘Only you have 
surprise me, monsieur, when you say you 
have seen mon oncle and another girl—.” 
She was obviously fighting for time. Barry 


was casual. 

“Really,” he said. “There was nothing 
unusual about it. I was in a cafe in Paris 
when Monsieur Gerard and your sister— 
cousin—.” He floundered purposely but 
she did not correct him. “They came in. 
She was so very lovely that I’m afraid I 
stared a bit. And—lI’ve rather a head for 
faces.” 

For a moment there was silence, then 
she spoke. 

‘And that was all, monsieur?” 

Barry leaned forward so that his face 
was close in the darkness. 


” 


“Tsn’ t she a lulu? 
said. ‘For why is she 
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“No,” he said. “That, wasn’t all. 
While I was eating a young man came in. 
He gave the girl a box of candy and 
talked to her for a minute.” 

“Franz Lothan,” said the girl to her- 
self. “It was Franz.” 

“You know?” queried Barry, then, all 
inarush. “Then, perhaps, mademoiselle, 
you also know he was murdered that 
night?” 


For an instant there was an awful | 


silence, then the girl sprang to her feet, 
both hands against her heart. 

“No!” she said. “Not murdered! Not 
murdered!” 

A great weight lifted from Barry’s 
heart. She had known nothing about it, 
and if not she, her uncle must be in ignor- 
ance, and that other girl. He reached out 
and drew her gently back into her seat. 

“T’m sorry,” he said penitently. “I 
thought you knew. He was killed after 
leaving the cafe.” 


“But where, monsieur?” she begged. | 
S55 


“Tell me where!” 


ARRY leaned over and took her hands 
reassuringly. 

“Look here!” he said. “You mustn’t! 
I know it’s horrible, but nothing can help 
him now and he didn’t suffer. He must 
have died instantly. Probably he didn’t 
even know what happened.” 

The girl was staring at him her hands 
trembling, but when she spoke her ques- 
tion startled him with its unexpectedness 

“You say he died at once,” she said. 
“You think he died without speaking?” 

“I’m sure of it,” said Barry. ‘There 
was no sign of a struggle.” 

Quite suddenly her hands relaxed in 


his grasp, she leaned back and seemed to | 





be thinking. When she spoke her voice | 


was calm once more. 

“And the police?” she said. “They 
have looked and found nothing?” 

“How did you know?” said Barry. She 
shrugged. 

“They are fools—those police.” For a 
moment she mused, then—‘‘You would 
like to know, monsieur, about that girl 
and Franz Lothan?”’ 

“Naturally,” said Barry. “The whole 


affair was so mysterious—her disappear- | 


ance after the murder—” 


“She did not know,” said the girl | 


earnestly. ‘You must believe that, oh, | 


you must! She knew nothing! Nothing!” 
“How do you know?” For an instant 
she hesitated, then: 
“Because that girl with the yellow hair, 


monsieur, she is my twin sister, Henri- 
ette. And that young man, Franz 


Lothan, he is her lover.” 


“That's how I sized it up,” agreed | 


B: arry. “And your uncle was angry?” 
“Yes,” the girl said, seizing eagerly 

upon his words. ‘He was angry they 
should meet—how you say it?—under 
his nose. So he rushed her away from 
Paris that very night and she heard noth- 
ing. Of that I am very very sure.’ 

“Why are you sure?” 

“Because I have talked with her before 
I left and she is happy.” 

“Then—” Barry leaned forward in his 


excitement. ‘Then she is still in France | 


where she may be reached?” 

The girl caught her breath and, for an 
instant she hesitated. 

“No,” she said. ‘‘My sister can not be 
reached. She has left for Egypt.” 
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| 
| I’, was morning before he saw her again. 


After the news about her sister Henri- 
ette she had lapsed into a silence which 
he could not break. It was, he realized, 


| verging upon hysteria, and with a little 


pang of regret he felt he had been cruel 
in his efforts to probe the mystery. After 


| all, why was he asking about Henriette? 


Merely to set the police upon her trail. 


| That is, if he did his duty. Even now he 


was not quite clear whether he would do 
that duty. But in the meantime, he 
would watch this Victorine Gerard with 
her frightened gray eyes and the lashes 
that curled up at the ends. He was not 
at all content. There was something back 
of it all, something which caused a dumb 
agony of doubt and left her trembling at 
any sudden sound. And this terror had 
nothing to do with the murder they had 
left behind. No, she had known nothing 
of it—of that he was sure. Her surprise 
and horror had been too genuine for that. 


| What was it that was hanging over her? 


He rose at seven and_ breakfasted 
slowly, torn between an anxiety to see 
Mademoiselle Gerard and a dread of 
Sarah Jane Milliken. Neither appeared 
and he mounted to spend a lazy morning 
in his chair, dozed, and woke to find the 
lunch hour almost past. Only time for a 


| hurried bite, and no mademoiselle at the 
| almost empty table 


no mademoiselle 
upon the sunlit deck. For two hours he 
paced savagely, but she did not appear 
and he was forced to dress for dinner, 
fuming at a day which was wasted so far 
as he was concerned. By seven he had 
calmed a trifle. A touch of mal de mer, 
perhaps. Surely she would be at dinner. 

She came into the saloon soon after he 
had begun upon his bouillon, her entry 
causing a little ripple down the room. As 
he glanced up Barry realized with a little 
start that he had been blinded by the 
obvious beauty of her sister to the love- 
liness of this girl. 

Her uncle accompanied her and as he 
slipped the cloak from her shoulder Barry 
saw she was dressed quite simply in some 
sheer black stuff from which her gleaming 
shoulders rose like rounded ivory. A 
flame-colored rose at the girdle dropped 
strands of jet beads and her hair was held 





| by a comb of carved ebony. 


“She’s lovely, isn’t she?” said Miss 
Milliken, following his eyes. “Like the 
heroine of a novel. Only—have you 


noticed the sort of scared look she has?” 


So this woman had seen it too! That 
odd trick the girl had of watching, as 
though she were upon the look-out for 
some one—something. 

“Mark my word,” said Sarah Jane 
sagely, “there’s something queer about 
that pair. I shouldn’t wonder if there’s 
a whole scenario back of them. Are you 
interested in the movies, Mr. O’ Neil?” 

““Yes—no—” said Barry absently, his 
interest centered upon the girl. She had 
nodded as she sat down, and the man had 
looked across the table and scowled, then 
addressed himself to Mademoiselle. It 
was evident he was scolding her. For a 
moment she defended herself, then, quite 
suddenly, she changed and drew herself 
up, her small head poised upon the slender 
column of her throat, her lips curled and 
eyes flashing. She spoke one sentence, 
and one only, but the man started as 
though he had been struck with a lash, 


then bowed over her hand. An instant 
later they were normal again, eating as 
though nothing had occurred, but Barry, 
unmindful of the garrulous Miss Milliken, 
was staring at the table with knitted 
brows. For the words the girl had spoken 
were neither French nor German, but some 
tongue quite foreign and beyond his ken. 

But a little later he almost forgot mys- 
tery in the charm of her presence. She 
had come up on deck and was lean- 
ing over the rail, watching the gleam of 
light in the water far below. Barry 
joined her and she turned and smiled. 

“You have been below all day,” he 
accused, and she nodded. 

“Mon oncle, he has needed me. He is 
what you call ‘a poor sailor’ and the news 
I have given him about Franz Lothan— 
it has made him ill.” 

“You told him then?” 

“Yes, I have told him, and he wishes to 
speak with you about it, but not now. It 
is a little too soon—you onderstand?” 

“Yes,” said Barry thoughtfully. Mon- 
sieur Gerard did not look like a man 
easily moved and the glance he had cast 
at Franz Lothan in the cafe had not been 
one of affection. ‘I will wait, of course.” 

The girl seemed to sense his thought. 

“He is sorry,” she explained. “He have 
remorse because he has treated the poor 
Franz most badly.” 

An explanation that, thought Barry, 
but was it a good one? Monsieur Gerard 
was scarcely the sort to be eaten up with 
remorse. But for an instant he put the 
thought aside. The girl was staring up at 
him, her wide gray eyes mere pools of 
shadow in the light. She was very beau- 
tiful, he thought, and it was a night made 
for dreams. Why not forget the whole 
affair and seize a bit of happiness while 
they might? 

“Let’s forget it!’ he said boyishly. 
“He wasn’t your lover, after all, and it’s 
a heavenly evening. Suppose we take one 
more turn and then dance. 

An answering light flashed into her eyes 
and he heard, for the first time, the low 
music of her laughter. 

“Why not?” she said. “Why not 
dance and be happy?” 

Together they strolled the length of the 
deck, then pausing, bent over the rail and 
watched the emigrants below. 

“They are dancing too!” said the girl. 
“They are happy because they go to the 
America where every one is happy and 
safe—Ah!” The voice died away sud- 
denly and the hand upon Barry’s arm 
tightened. His eyes followed her gaze. 


he 


ELOW a group of peasant women were 

watching a man with a fiddle. Even 
as he looked one of them straightened and 
glanced up, her face clear and distinct in 
the light. 

It was an old woman in garments of 
rusty black. Except for her shawl and 
heavy skirts she might have been any age, 
any sex, so wrinkled was she, so gnarled 
and worn. Her face was furrowed with a 
brown-yellow covering which hung from 
her cheeks like the wattles of a vulture. 
Her hands, twisted with great bulbous 
knots at the knuckles, were heavily 
veined with blue. There was nothing 
which spoke of the feebleness of age. It 
was rather as though in shrinking all of 
her fibres had become infinitely hardened 
and toughened. 
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For a moment she stared upward, then 
the figure of the girl seemed to catch her 
attention and she leered with eyes that 
were fixed and unwinking like the eyes of 
a reptile. Barry turned to the girl. She 
was standing, one hand against the rail, 
the other pressed to her lips, palm out- 
ward, as though to stifle some outcry. She 
was white and trembling in every limb. 

“Mademoiselle!” he said, “you are ill!” 
Unresisting she allowed him to take her 
arm. When she lifted her eyes all the joy 
of the evening had faded out of them. 
They were dull and apathetic, with a sort 
of hopelessness in their depths. 

“Yes,” she said. “I must go—I must 
go!’ Without speaking he led her along 
the deck and down the companionway to 
the passage below. As they reached her 
room she leaned against the door, her 
figure drooping. 

“Listen,” said Barry, “before you go 
in, won’t you tell me the meaning of 
this? Won’t you let me help you?” She 
shook her head. 

“T can not tell you now, Monsieur. I 
scarcely know myself. It is only—” she 
caught her breath in a little sob. “It is 
only that I have feared something and 
that something—it have come to pass.” 

Half fainting she stepped across the 
threshold of her room and Barry, turning 
once more down the passage, saw the 
Herr Doktor at the other end of the 
space. He was talking with some one in 
a foreign tongue and, as Barry passed, he 
noted, half absently, it was a waiter, a tall 
waiter with black hair. 


V 


THE next morning he awoke early with 

excitement. He dressed hurriedly 
and breakfasted at a table which was dis- 
appointing since it was bare of Made- 
moiselle Gerard. For long hours he read 
and drowsed in his chair watching the 
crowds about him hopefully. Once or 
twice people paused, seeking his acquain- 
tance, but he had become adept at elud- 
ing them by feigning sleep. By eleven 
the girl had not appeared, and he per- 
ceived Sarah Jane Milliken bearing down 
upon him, all sails set. 

“Oh, here you are!” she said gleefully. 
“T’ve been looking for you everywhere! 
I want to talk with you about a scenario 
I’m writing.” 

Barry sat up and glanced at his watch. 

“By Jove!” he said regretfully. “It’s 
eleven o’clock and I’m afraid I’ve got to 
go down and work. I always make my- 
self write at least an hour every morning 
whether I feel like it or not. If you’ll ex- 
cuse mel” 

“Of course!” she fluttered. “I under- 
stand. We artists do things like that, 
don’t we? I’m glad you told me. Do 
you write with pen or pencil?” 

“Typewriter,” he called back and then 
cursed himself for a fool. He would not 
put it beyond the intense Sarah Jane to 
listen for the sound of his machine. 

As he turned the corner of the passage 
he paused and groaned for here, just as he 
was practically a prisoner for the next 
hour, the girl and her uncle were leaving 
for the outer air. 

She was closing her door, fumbling with 
the catch and testing it with a gravity 
which he found, somehow, adorable. Her 
uncle loomed beside her, but made no 
move to speak. 
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Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


On your journey East, make sure that 
you plan a stop-off at this million-acre 
playground in the cool, lake-jeweled 
Northern Rockies. Or come up spe- 
cially to Glacier National Park for your 
summer outing. 

The Great Northern main line runs 
direct to Park entrance. An all-expense- 
paid tour of 1 to 7 days or longer will 
give you your fill of fishing, hiking, 
horseback riding and climbing; or you 
can relax luxuriously in fine hotels and 
chalets and see as much of the Park as 
you care to from comfortable motor 
busses and motor launches. 

All main line Great Northern trains 
for Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago 
take you to Glacier National Park. But 


see that you go one way on the mag- 
nificently equipped, all steel 


New Oriental Limited 
De Luxe Train—No Extra Fare 


This finest train East from the North- 
west has bathrooms, observation car, 
special private lounge room for ladies, 
barber, maid, manicure and valet. Din- 
ing car and excellent meals all the way. 
You can board a New Oriental Lim- 
ited car at Portland or Tacoma; main 
section leaves Seattle 8 p. m. daily for 
Chicago via Spokane. 

For free books and information, apply any 
ticket or tourist agent, any Great Northern office, 
or 716 Citizen’s National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles; 
1009 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco; 201 Morgan 
Bldg.. Portland; 1403 Fourth Ave., Seattle; or 
C. W. Meldrum, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Seattle, Washington. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 
Longest Cinderless Mileage of Any Railroad in the Northwest 








Around the 
World 

128 Days, $1250 to $3000 
6th Cruise, Jan. 20, 
westward, ss“Laconia” 
20,000 tons. Hilo, 25 
days Japan and China; 
optional 18 days India, 
Palestine, Greece, 
Europe, ete. 


South 
America 


Including Buenos Aires. 
50 Days, $550 to $1250. 


Feb. 4, ss ‘‘Caledonia, ’’ Sus rf 


17,000 tons. Windward 
Islands, Santos, Rio de 
Janeiro, Amazon River, 
Havana and Nassau. 





Originator of Around the 
World Cruises. Estab. 30 Years 


Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees The 
Included. Reasonable Rates 


Mediterranean 
62 Days, $600 to $1700. 
22nd Cruise, Jan. 30, 
ss ‘‘Transylvania,”’ 
17,000 tons. Spain, 
Tunis, Athens, Con- 
stantinople; 15 days 
Palestine and Egypt, 
Italy, Riviera, etc. 


Norway— 
Mediterranean 
53 Days, $550 to $1300. 
2nd Cruise, June 30, ss 
*‘Lancastria’’ 17,000 
tons. Lisbon, Spain, 
Tangier, Italy, Europe, 
Sweden, Norway, 
Edinburgh, Berlin, etc. 


Sumptuously appointed new oil-burning Cunarders specially chartered, run like 
private yachts, with limited membership. Stop overs in Europe. Send for Program. 
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Raymond-Whitcomb . 
Round the World Cruise 


Sunset Magazine 





Sailing from the Pacific Coast 
(Los Angeles, Oct. 25; San Francisco, Oct. 27, 1925) 
The most comprehensive cruise ever run:—visiling more 
ports and cities and more countries than ever before. 


Glamorous Japan, venerable China, the strangely mingled 
Philippines, Java and the Malay States, splendid India 
and monumental Egypt—these are the countries usually 
visited. And to these Raymond-Whitcomb has added 
one-quarter of the Eastern World— New. Guinea, with 
its stalwart savages ; New Zealand, of renowned scenery; 
Tasmania the holiday land of a continent ; and Australia, 
the most vital of the younger nations. 





Pre-eminent among the many shore excursions included 
in the rates, are visits to Pekin, Agra, Delhi, Benares, 
Kyoto, Kandy, and Cairo. 


Calling at ali six continents, on a 37,000-mile course, this 
143-day voyage is truly a ‘‘Round the World Cruise’’. 


Our cruise-ship—the brand new, oil-burning Cunarder 
‘Carinthia’ — of 20,000 tons—has over 100 single rooms, 
77 rooms connecting with private bath, hot and cold run- 
ning water in all rooms—swimming pool, squash court, 
gymnasium, elevators—in fact every convenience and 
luxury necessary for such a voyage. 
The rates are $2,000 & up. 


Winter Mediterranean—S.S. ‘‘Samaria’’—Sailing from 

New York, January 28, 1926. 66 days. Rates $925 & up. 

Spring Mediterranean—S.S.‘‘Carinthia’”’— Sailing from 
New York, April 3, 1926. 41 days. 


Write for Booklets and ship plans 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
433 West 5th St. 657 Market St. 
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HOTEL 
SAVOY 


SEATTLE 
*“ Qwelve Stories of Solid Comfort” 















ENJOYMENT 


A world-famous Cafe 
and an atmosphere of 
genuine hospitality 
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who discriminate. SAVOY --- SEATTLE 
Moderate Rates Link Them in Your Mind! 





¥ Central—Second at University—heart of 
the downtown section. 

{J 250 outside rooms—airy—splendid views. 

4] Reasonable—$2—$4 single; $3—$6 double. 

] Fireproof. GFine Cafe. YGarage in con- 
nection. 


Send card for folder. W.G. Kina, Jr., Mgr. 
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“It’s a glorious day,” said Barry. 
“Better leave that heavy coat in your 
room—you won’t need it.” As he spoke 
he realized his mistake. What business 
of his what she wore? Both the girl and 
her uncle were staring at him. For an 
instant there was silence, then the man 
bowed gravely, pushing the girl a trifle 
ahead of him in the passage. But as she 
reached the turn she paused and looked 
back at him with a smile. 

“Fool!” said Barry. “Idiot! When 
she didn’t even introduce her uncle! 
Next time I'll collar him!” He broke off 
and glanced at his watch. Only eleven- 
ten and at least fifty minutes more in se- 
clusion. He had better write out a clear 
account of the affair for the commissaire 
in case—well, in case he should decide to 
do his duty. 

For an interval he clicked at the keys, 
all his reporter instincts coming to the 
fore. The manuscript, complete, gave 
him a little warm glow of satisfaction. 
It was a whale of a story—and a scoop at 
that! For a moment he balanced it in 
his hand, undecided, then turned and 
slipped it into the top layer of his suit 
case. With a hasty slicking of his rebel- 
lious hair he opened the door into the 
passage. 

The girl across the hall had returned 
and was fumbling with her key in her 
lock. It clicked and the door swung open, 
but she did not enter. Instead she gave 
a muffled scream and swayed against the 
door. 


N an instant Barry was at her side. 

The room beyond was a mess, a wild 
chaos of objects which had been torn from 
the trunk beneath the bed and two gap- 
ing suit cases by the wall. From one end 
to the other it was strewn with books, 
toilet articles and slippers. Intimate bits 
of lingerie, sheer blouses and dresses 
littered the floor, while the bed had been 
torn into fragments and even the mat- 
tress shredded, the cotton oozing out 
like filling through the slits in a cream- 
puff. 


“Great Scott!” he said. “You don’t 


,mean some one has done this! Wait— 


don’t try to go in; I'll call the steward.” 
She clutched his arm. 

“No!” she said, “please! Mon oncle 
but not the steward!” 

“You mean—” Barry stared. “You 
mean you don’t want the steward told 
about this! Why you may have lost 
something of value!” 

“No,” she shook her head. “I have 
lost nothing. It is a mistake, that is all.” 

For a moment Barry stood, her hand on 
his arm, then turned away. 

“All right,” he said, puzzled. “T’ll call 
your uncle.” 

As he passed through the passage he 
pondered this new happening, then gave 
it over for the moment. Pooh! Some 
sneak thief! Such things happened on 
the best of liners and the girl was sensi- 
tive. It had been rather an intimate dis- 
play of her personal belongings, and to a 
convent bred French girl—. Best wait for 
Monsieur Gerard to do the reporting. 

He found Monsieur on deck, staring 
over the rail at a little knot of emigrants 
below. As Barry approached he leaned 
over, tossing something, doubtless a coin, 
into the midst of the group. A huddled 
figure in black snatched it before it 
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touched the deck. It was, he saw with a 
little shock of surprise, the old crone of 
the night before. 

Monsieur Gerard swung about, his eyes 
flashing under the bristling black of his 
brows. Barry told him rapidly of what 
had happened below. 

“Merci, Monsieur,’ 
“T am in your debt.” 

He turned down the deck, Barry at his 
heels. The girl ran to meet them. 

“It has come!” she said in French. 
“Tt has come!’ He surveyed the room 
for an instant with inscrutable eyes, then 
turned. 

“You have been in your room, mon- 
sieur, how long?” 

“Since you left,” said Barry. “But I 
didn’t hear anything.” He paused sud- 
denly. “Good Lord, you don’t believe— 
you can’t believe 7 had anything to do 
with it!’ The man bowed stiffly. 

““As Monsieur suggests so readily, it is 
impossible that I should infer he had any- 
thing to do with this so unfortunate an 
affair.” He turned to the girl. “‘Allons!” 
he said, and drew her into the room. 

“Look here!” said Barry suddenly. 
‘You mean you aren’t going to call a 
steward and get to the bottom of this 
affair?” 

The man looked into his eyes and 
smiled meaningly. 

‘Monsieur need not disturb himself. 
[ shall not call the steward,” he said, and 
shut the door. 


> 


he said bowing, 


OR a minute Barry stared at the door, 

his hand raised to knock wrathfully at 
the panels. Then he thought better of it. 
They were upset, of course. Later the 
girl would be better able to talk. As for 
the old boy, Barry would have a chat 
with him that would soon settle his hash. 
It might take some of the starch out of 
him to learn that the police of Paris were 
on his trail. Perhaps he might be per- 
suaded to come clean about the whole 
affair. There was something back of it, 
he felt sure. Hang it all—the man hadn’t 
even looked astonished when he told him 
about the state-room! 

Barry was so occupied with his thoughts 
as he dropped into his place at the table 
that he failed to notice the ubiquitous 
Sarah Jane. 

“Oh!” she gurgled, “‘so you did write!” 
I stopped to listen for a whole minute be- 
cause I wanted to tell my classes I’ve 
heard you, actually heard you writing one 
of those wonderful novels.” 

Barry looked at her with sudden in- 
terest. 

“What time did you pass?” he in- 
quired. 

“T don’t know exactly—about quarter 
of twelve. Did you hear me?” 

“No.” He strove to make his voice 
casual. ‘Did you happen to see any one 
else in the corridor?!” 

“Yes,” she laughed suddenly. “‘I did! 
The most awful fat man! He looked just 
like a jelly fish and bald—why—” she 
caught herself—‘“There he is over there.” 
Barry followed her gesture and saw Herr 
Doktor Schultz consuming his food with 
a slow relish at a near by table. 

“Where did you see him?” asked Barry, 
a vague feeling of horror creeping over 
him. 

“Why, I don’t know exactly. Outside 
a door across the hall.” 





























Hesitation—a slowing car— 
a final stop—a half-puzzled, half- 
angry “Which way do we go now!” 

Has this ever happened to you? 
It never will if you let yourself be 
guided by RAND MCENALLY Auto 
Road Maps, known as Official 
Auto Trails Maps. A little plan- 
ning with RAND M¢NALLY Auto 
Road Maps before you start 
makes you certain of the way. You 
know in advance the best route, 
the type of roads and 
the distances. 

A wealth of informa- 
tion is in the booklet at- 
tached to every map— 
auto laws, game and fish 
laws, tourist camp sites, 
interesting things to see, 
a list of the best hotels, 
garages and service sta- 
tions—and also maps 
showing the easiest way 





© R. MCN. & Co. 


The cross-road puzzle 


to cross all the cities on your route. 

With RAND M¢&NALLY Auto 
Road Maps you always have the 
fullest information. They include 
the entire United States, published 
in a series for your convenience 
and economy, each map covering 
an extensive touring area com- 
plete in itself. Price 35c each at 
book stores and stationery stores, 
news-stands, hotels, garages and 
drug stores. 

You will find that 
== RAND MG&NALLY Auto 
Road Maps, like all the 
infinite variety of 
RAND MENALLY prod- 
ucts, are ideally adapted 
to their intended pur- 
pose. They all have the 
absolute accuracy made 
possible only by a com- 
plete and extensive 
organization. 


Ranp MENALEY & GOMIPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. V-44 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Branches: Washington 


125 E. 6th St., Los Angeles 


559 Mission St., San Francisco 
New York 











Where to go-- 
How to go-- 
When to go-- 


Those are the questions upper- 
most in the mind of the pros- 
pective vacation traveler, 








will help you to decide. Write a letter to 
The SUNSET Guide Post, 460 Fourth St., 
San Francisco. Enclose a stamped return en- 
velope—the service is free. 
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New Fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
cone w.cmime OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1867 


Director 


Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Violoncello and 
all other Orchestral Instruments; Composition, 
Harmony, History of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, 
Diction, Chorus, Choir Training, Ensemble for 
Strings, Woodwind and Brass. 


Department of Public School Music 
three year course leading to Conservatory 
Diploma. 


English, Languages, Psychology and Edu- 


Year Opens 
September 17, 1925 


Operatic Department 

Dramatic Department 

Orchestra of Eighty-Five 

Free Privileges J 7 
of lectures, concerts and recitals, the oppor- 
tunities of ensemble practice and appearing 
before audiences with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 





cation 


Degrees of Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of School Music, Granted 


Dormitories for women students. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, 
General Manager 








= ALWAYS HAVE DRY MATCHES 








Marble’s Water-Proof Match Box keeps 
matches dry, hoids enough for several 
days, absolutely waterproof. Made of 
seamless brass, size of 10 gauge shell. 

60e¢ at your dealers or sent by mail, postpaid. 
Write for catalog of Marble’s Sixty Specialties for 
Sports.. € 324 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
602 Delia Avenue Gladstone, Michigan 





PICTURES ALWAYS PLEASE 
Small pictures may be easily 
fastened to walls by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads Steel Points 

For oi] paintings or heavy picture use 
Moore Push-less Hangers, 
“The Hanger with the Twist"’ 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN ©O.. Philadetphia, Pa. 





















“The Failure of 
the Century”’ 


G. LEWIS has never made a 

* success of anything; whatever 

he has touched was sure to fail in 

the end, did fail in the end; yet for 

more than twenty years the Amer- 

ican public has continued to fill his 

pockets with ever new millions for 
him to fling to the winds. 


How has he done it? 


Why do his followers—they are 
numbered by tens of thousands 
and scattered all over the world 
keep on putting up for him even 
though his record for persistent, 
continuous failure has rarely been 
equalled and has never been broken 
in the modern business world? 


UNSET has decided to get at 

the inside facts in the story of 
E. G. Lewis. Some of his most 
astounding ventures and some of 
his biggest crashes have been in the 
Far West. There is interesting, 
even enthralling reading for people 
who know of his schemes and of 
the man himseif in the story which 
SUNSET has dug out. 


The first article in the series will 
appear in the September issue, out 
August fifteenth. 





Two Popular Novels 
that are Nation-wide 
Best Sellers 


SOUNDINGS 
| By A. HAMILTON GIBBS 


The Boston Herald 
says: “It is particu- 
larly gratifying that 
‘Soundings’ is climb- 
ing so fast and so far 
into popularity. It is 
undeniably one of the 
best first novels of the 
year, perhaps of many 
years.”’ $2.00 








THE LORING 
MYSTERY 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


The New York Times 
says: “It has about 
everything you could 
ask for, surprise, sen- 


timent, excitement, 
and some capable com- 
edy.”’ $2.00 


For Sale at All Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, Boston 


























Barry gave a little sigh. It was so hard 
to be sure of anything. The man might 
have been entering or leaving his own 
state-room. Upon the other hand—. 
He lost himself in a maze of speculation 
that lasted throughout his hurried lunch. 
He must get to the bottom of this affair 
somehow, and he paused at the door to 
his room, half determined to knock upon 
number twenty-seven and demand an 
explanation from Monsieur Gerard. Bet- 
ter wait, perhaps, and think it over. His 
lock clicked, and he stepped across the 
threshold and stopped short. 

Before him, in the light of early after- 
noon, his room lay like the scene of some 
earthquake disaster. Everything, the 
clothing, the books, even the ornaments 
upon the walls, had been torn from their 
places and hurled to the floor, toilet 
articles, writing paper and bedding, min- 
gling in a weltering mass that shifted 
with the movement of the boat. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





The Book Corner 


(Continued from page 43) 


for which we’re making ourselves pro- 
tagonist this month. It falls with a click 
exactly into this latter classification. 

Yet it’s a good travel book. How? For 
precisely the same reason that roast beef 
medium is good food. And in the case of 
this particular book, the writer has ex- 
cellent material from which to manufac- 
ture his aroma—the subject-matter, one 
whiff of which may fasten your interest, 
as the delicious odor of the roast prepares 
you for the meal. We all know about 
deserts and likewise about oases. There 
is romance in an oasis—in an oas’s found 
at the moment when it is most needed. 
How much more romance in a lost oasis! 
And how much more in the notion of set- 
ting out to search for one, or several! 

Hassanein Bey is an Egyptian—an 
Egyptian with Bedouin ancestors. He is 
an Oxford graduate; he carries the mystic 
letters F. R. G. S. after his name when he 
feels like it. He is a scientifically-minded 
man with an inborn love for his own 
desert. And, after all, that’s the best 
reason to read his story—because he does 
love the desert country of which he writes. 

A “roast-beef” book? Well, yes. But 
one of the most flavorsome cuts we've 
had put before us. 


Historical Romance 
RIEFLY, one novel and we close. 


“The Wife-Ship Woman” by Hugh 
Pendexter, (Bobbs-Merrill), is romance 
and history nicely blended. The story 
concerns early Louisiana and the arrival! 
of the wife-ship from France which has 
been sent to provide better halves for the 
daring colonists in the wildernesses of the 
Bayou state. Naturally, one out of the 
shipload is the only girl for William 
Brampton and his love for Claire leads to 
a thrilling succession of fights and escapes 
through his endeavor to reach, with her, 
the Atlantic Colonies settled by the British. 

Altogether this is a swift, entertaining 
story and just one more link in the chain 
of evidence which we are forging to prove 
beyond question that the romantic novel, 
and especially the historical romanée, is 
coming into its own again. 
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“For to Admire and For to See 


(Continued from page 13) 


Wall street financier’s office. Tropical, 
vivid, polite, with American commercial 
eficiency at the helm—that is Manila. 

Not far beyond lies Singapore, a flaring 
green signpost at the crossroads of two of 
the world’s great highways. Almost on 
the merciless band of the equator, this 
city, which is best likened to a single 
flower wherein lies the concentrated 
glory of the tropics, seeks to hide its 
eleaming whiteness beneath the green, 
green trees. 

At eventide Mandy road comes into its 
own. One notes rows of native huts with 
flickering lights in the doorways, the 
rustle of the sea, white villas staring out 
of the night, dank rubber plantations, 
overhead the stars, so close. A bird calls, 
then everything is still. The late moon 
comes up and jewels a groaning bullock 
cart just ahead. Music wails. 

Twin lights of a passing motor, the 
aching longing for home, harbor lights 
and a rickshaw then all is quiet. 

The East because it is very old, well 
knows the secret beauty of repose. 


WEEK removed from Singapore is the 
fairy island of Ceylon. Goupand down 
the world; search for its equal. There is 
only one Ceylon, with busy alert Colombo 
as its business center and misty, cool 
Kandy hidden away in its mountain tops. 

Endless seas of tea gardens, stubby 
little trees of brilliant green, armies of 
coolies harvesting, the pungent odor of 
the roasting leaves, elephants in the river, 
wise and awkward; a wedding procession 
all red, purple and gold comes out of a 
byway. One hears the happy voices of 
the Singhalese. There is a Buddhist 
temple with cool, wide porches drenched 
in the heady fragrance of mograh 
flowers; kindly offerings to a peaceful 
god. There are wide stretches of staring 
sands, palm fringe with frail catamarans 
tushing through the breakers. Busy 
bazaars are aquiver with haggling over 
silks, brass, ivories. Endless hirds of 
shiny black elephants, white tusked, 
ranged on dusty shelves, embroideries, 
handiwork of unseen fingers, are there in 
heaps. Prices descend with the buyer’s 
persistence. Colombo, India’s storehouse 
and neighbor, bids you welcome. 

Suez, old and unholy, stronghold of the 
faithful, dusty and hot borders the blue 
tibbon of the canal. Black, squat hulls of 
steamers glide by, incongruous—solid. 
Native feluccas, dainty as wild birds, 
dodge in and out. 

Next morning the traveler sees Port 
Said with painted houses, fantastic shops, 
little “gullee, gullee,” native conjurer, and 
his chickens to deceive the eye. Persis- 
tent vendors, shrouded in glass beads, are 
there, also rattling American flivvers on 
the dusty roads, thick Turkish coffee, 
cloying sweet; cigarettes, Lascar sailors 
huddled in the shade, a train of camels, 
merciless drivers prodding. 

‘hen comes Cairo with its walled 
gardens, Shepherd’s Hotel and its balcony 
at sundown and more coffee. Handsome 
women, smart uniforms, an orchestra 
crooning, electric trams—to the Pyra- 
mids, if you wish. No wonder the Sphinx 
is a mystery. Sheiks in white burnoose 


and dusty boots flounce by, their faces | 


like so much seamed leather. 
mur of voices from a mosque is heard. 
Bright fez is seen. 
with American inquiries 
everywhere. 


The mur- | 


British drawls mix | 
with people | 


Alexandria, namesake of a conqueror, | 


is still prince of seaports. Trade every- 
where is in evidence. Forests of spars are 
in the picture with big liners in the outer 
basin and launches scurrying. There are 
odd hotels, the cool arcades and shrill 
voices. 
down a narrow twisted street. 
sailing hour. 

Traditional are the sunny skies of Italy. 


A British regiment is thudding | 
It is the | 


Naples smiles though Vesuvius frowns | 


and seeks to hide behind its gray veil. 
There are streets of stairs. 
prevalent. Scngs come through the night. 


Laughter is | 


Gray palaces are seen. Pompeii, dead city | 


with its tragic message is there. Spa- 
ghetti, church bells, an altar aflame, 


shops, coral, gloves, tortoise, lace, bronzes | 


are there, with suave finished products 
reminiscent of Italy’s Golden Age. 
Genoa is different. It is a cathedral- 
crowned commercial center. Naples still 
pulses to a pagan past. Genoa has girded 
itself with business and smiles but rarely. 
Marseilles also saves its smiles for fiesta 
time. But what of it; they are key cities, 
waiting to unlock the glories of Europe. 


With the stronghold of Gibraltar left | 


behind, America again looms. First there 
is Boston, prim, cultured and in a hurry, 
then New York, modern business at its 
zenith and Liberty at its portal. What 
beggarly sideshows were the noisy, jos- 
tling bazaars of the East when compared 
with lower Broadway at noon hour. All 
China’s humanity seems as naught. Sub- 


way and elevated, taxi and trolley; the | 
roar, the squawk, chaos, out of which | 
ensues modern business efficiency; para- 


dox of the age. 


HE calm of Havana comes as a relief. | 
It was one of Spain’s far flung outposts | 


and it still has the languor of the mother 
country. The streets are modern, so are 
the shops, but forefather blood dominates. 


As the Egyptians have bequeathed the | 


Pyramids, so will our nation leave the | 


canal at Panama for posterity. 
tell what interest it will arouse five cen- 
turies from now; its intricate locks, giant 
steps in a mountain, the ungovernable 
ditch at Culebra, the spillway! 


Who can | 


Jungle | 


lined, when will it be entirely mastered | 


by man? 


Familiar landmarks in Los Angeles | 


seem changed; and 


they are. The | 


traveler has been gone over a hundred | 
days. The onward tide of the Southland | 
waits for no man. Los Angeles is striding | 


toward its second million. 


Home again at San Francisco with its | 
Bay, the plume of fog on Twin Peaks, | 
Ferry boats, Market street, quartettes of | 
street cars charging, the flower stands | 
aflame, pretty women, cable cars, a | 
favorite orchestra, old friends across the | 


table. How dear they are, those friends. 


It was good to see the world but—yes, | 
half the joy of journeying to far off places | 
is coming home to memories; with mem- | 


ories. 











Every Saturday 


a sailing from San 
Francisco for the Orient and 


Round the World 


A magnificent President Liner sails from 
San Francisco for the Orient and Round 
the World every Saturday. 

Here is the finest and most frequent 
service ever provided for Trans-Pacific 
and World travelers. 


These palatial oil-burners call at Hon- 
olulu, Japan, China, Manila, Malaya, 
Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, France, Bos- 
ton, New York, Havana, Panama and 
Los Angeles, 


22 World Ports 


Twenty-twoimportant portsare reached. 
At all of these you may enjoy several 
hours for sightseeing ashore. 

Or you may stop over wherever you 
choose, visiting the interior communi- 
ties, between the arrival of one President 
Liner and the sailing of a subsequent 
liner. Tickets good for two years. 


Fortnightly sailings from Boston or 
New York for the Orient and Round the 
World via Havana, Colon, the Panama 
Canal, Balboa and California. Also a fort- 
nightly service returning to San Fran- 
cisco from the Orient. 


Delightful Tours 


Every provision has been made aboard 
these great liners for your comfort and 
pleasure. The rooms are all outside 
rooms—those with private baths pre- 
dominate. 


The public rooms are large and luxuri- 
ous. The decks are spacious. The cuisine 
is world-famous among well-traveled 
people. 

Enjoy this greatest of all trips in the 
utmost comfort. For full information 
communicate with any ticket or tourist 
agent or with 


DXOJ LIDAR 


SUE MMS EON? LUNE 


15 Moore Street, New York City 

42 Yi hita Cho, Yokoh 
7-A Kaigan Dori, Kobe 

29 Nanking Rd., Shanghai 

Hongkong and Shanghai Bank Blidg., 
Hongkong 

24 Calle David, Manila 

Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A. 

311 California Street, Department M 1608 
San Francisco, California 










































































Sunset Magazine 























Visiting Famous Mission 
Inn at Riverside « 
Beautiful Smiley Heights 
at Redlands and other 
Points of Interest 


: FOR LITERATURE AND INFORMATION 
—S ———" APPLY INFORMATION BUREAUS 


Pacific Electric Railway 


OA SMI T H~Passenger Traffic Manager ~~ LOS ANGELES. 


OR ADDRESS 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


HELP WANTED 





Make Your Home in Los Gatos —‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun."" Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated with 
an ideal climate. Property at reasonable prices. Ad- 
dress C of C ce, Gatos, Oalifornia. 


“Water is Wealth’’ in Stanislaus County. 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free boo! booklet, Department S. Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 


i PATENTS 


Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
“Record of Invention Blank’’ before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your gee 
for our Inspection and a Free. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. ns Co., Hobart eon 
San Francisco. Main offices 7 751 9th, Wash... D. C. 


Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and opinion. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 644 G. St., 
Washington. D. C. 




















Inventions Commercialized on cash or royalty | 


basis. Patented or unpatented. In business 24 
years. Complete facilities. References. Write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 99 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘MISC ELLANEOUS 


Big Game Hunters for Caribou, Grizzlies, 
and Mountain Goats. Write to z B. Ray, 
Birch Island, British Columbia, Canada. 





Earn $110 to $250 monthiy, o expenses paid as 
Railway Traffic Inspector. osition guaranteed 
after completion of 3 months’ home study course 
or money refunded. Excellent opportunities. 
Write for Free Booklet G-70. Stand. Business Train- 
ing Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Agents—Write for Free Samples. Sell Madi- 
son ‘‘Better-Made”’ Shirts for large Manufacturer 
direct to wearer. No capital or experience required. 
Many earn $100 weekly and bonus. Madison 
Mfers, 509 Broadway, New York. 





All men—women, 18 to 65, wanting to qualify 
for Government Positions, '$140-$300 phy <n g 
nage em A. =. ‘eons amet write, Ozment, 340, 

uls, 





Men wantin, 
clerk and other 
ticulars of exams. 
Colo. 


forest ranger, railway mail 
70vt. positions, write for free par- 
Mokane, Dept B-35, Denver, 





SONGS, ETC. 


Songwriters: ‘We will pay $250, advance roy- 
alty upon publication o songs found suitable. 
Submit manuscripts or write for free 
Equitable Music Co., 1652 





booklet. 
Broadway, New York. 





Song Poem Writers—Send for my propo 
sition immediately. A postal card will do. My 
proposition may interest you. 


Ray Hibbele ¢ 
4040 Dickens Ave., Chicago. “4 >beler, D59, 





N ature s 
Variety Show 


(Continued from page 14) 


that entice visitors back a second and 
a third time yet many delay going the 
first time. 

A trip to the Northwest pays enormous 
dividends in the form of endless scenes 
that fascinate the tourist. Ferry boats 
give the traveler a magnificent view of 
beautiful Puget Sound. The city of 
Victoria, on Vancouver island, is like a 
bit of England transplanted on North 
American soil. The Canadian Rockies are 
unsurpassed for grandeur of mountain 
scenery. 

James Oliver Curwood says of them’: 
“If I had the privilege of choosing but one 
place in the world to travel in, I would 
choose the Canadian Rocky Mountains. 
To me they are more than mountains, and 
the thousand valleys between them are 
more than valleys. More beautiful than 
the Alps, older than the Andes and more 
stupendous than the Himalayas they hold 
for me a lure which goes back to the very 
birth of the earth itself.” 

Mt. Robson and Jasper National Parks 
are constantly luring thousands to Can- 
ada. Lofty peaks, glaciers, lakes, wild 
animals and the romance of the Hudson 
Bay Company’s exploits liberally reward 
the visitor for the time and effort devoted 
to this trip. From the continental 
divide at Mt. Robson the waters from the 
glaciers flow on one side to the Pacific 
ocean and on another side to the Arctic 
ocean. 

Banff Springs and Lake Louise appeal 
to the traveler like two interesting sisters 
—each with special charms. The former 
place is famous not only for its scenic 
beauties but for its remarkable mineral 
water as well. One writer has described 
the town in this fashion: “It lies em- 
bowered in pine forests and lawns, in a 
pocket of a wide circle of pearly-gray 
limestone peaks. It is warmed by clear 
sunshine and kissed by clear air and it is 
exhilarated by the glacial-green Bow 
river.” 

After a visit to Lake Louise a noted 
author wrote his impressions in these 
words: “In the lake, ever changing, is 
Beauty herself, as nearly visible to mortal 
eyes as she may ever be. The water, 
beyond the flowers, is green, always a 
different green. Then a little wind 
awakes in the distance and ruffles the 
surface, yard by yard, covering it with a 
myriad of tiny wrinkles, till the lake is 
milky emerald while the rest still sleeps. 
And at length the whole is astir and the 
sun catches it and Lake Louise is a web of 
laughter, the opal distillation of all the 
buds of all the Spring.” 

There is so much worth seeing in the 
West, such a variety of appeal, that a man 
or woman having only a brief vacation 
once a year can devote many seasons to 
delightful traveling and never weary of 
what the West offers. Rocky Mountain 
(Estes) Park in Colorado, Pikes Peak, the 
Garden of the Gods, the homes of the 
ancient cliff dwellers—these and many 
other attractions help make the West the 
premier show place of the globe. 
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